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FOREWORD 


Into the life of every man and woman and to every 
nation the Lord sends at his appointed time his 
messengers to call us to him. Let us remember them 
in thankfulness. 


Epitrn NEuMANN 
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INTRODUCTION 
by Ford Lewis Battles 


The anthology of sermons here spread before us covers textually 
the centuries between the age of the Judges and the age of a 
restored Israel under Nehemiah. Yet the setting in which the 
preacher places his expositions stretches through a far vaster ex- 
panse of time down to our own day. In them Horeb literally speaks 
to Brooklyn. Dr. Neumann is equally at home on the mountain 
or in the canyon. And here is where the Christian homilist is a 
better guide than anthropologist, philosopher, sociologist, geog- 
tapher, grammarian, or theologian. 

Our author tells us the stories of Elijah and Elisha are “popular 
tales that reflect the tremendous impression made on their con- 
temporaries by those two great men of God.” The historian or the 
folklorist has his place in understanding such stories, the like of 
which is to be found in countless other places. But their presence 
in the Bible as a part of Divine Revelation, in Dr. Neumann’s 
words, “calls for a radical change of approach.” 

And he means what he says. Frederick Neuman is speaking to a 
bankrupt world. He is tearing away the curtain of sham—our much- 
touted scientific know-how, our technologically-achieved self-suf- 
ficiency, our psychologizing omniscience, our vaunted maturity 
beyond all past ages—which shields us from our true selves. 
Whether as individuals or as a nation or as the world, we had 
better listen to this man, or rather to the Word whose servant he is. 

Frederick Neumann goes quickly to the revelatory heart of each 
passage, sifting out the ancient clutter from the true parallel to our 
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own situation, passing to Christ himself and thence to us faltering, 
weak Christians, whether of the first or twentieth century. In these 
sermons Samuel, Saul, David and the rest become our contem- 
poraries not by some rhetorical sleight-of-hand, but through the 
very human qualities they share with us across the millenia. 

Dr. Neumann teaches no cheap grace, no puny deity. He faces 
the fact that God’s love can hurt us for our good. He speaks not 
only of “the still small voice of God,” but of the wordless fury of 
a God absent from us as He passes us by; yet this absence of God 
from us is to bring us into His presence. Our author reads in the 
overwhelming failure of the ancient nation of Israel echoes of our 
own; in the monitory utterances of the prophets a call to us too 
to repent. His “serious humor” attacks especially the superficial 
“scientific” denaturing of our faith by selfstyled experts. To mod- 
ern theologasters who would assert “the death of God” or deny the 
reality of angels, he ejaculates a resounding “bosh!”, turning the 
argument deftly against them. Yet these lines were not spoken 
primarily as a refutation of such apostate thoughts, but as patient, 
simply-worded teaching for a tiny congregation hidden in the caco- 
phony of modern Brooklyn. 

This preacher wrestles before our eyes and ears with the issues 
of life and death. Sunday after Sunday he humbly brought to these 
humble folk the fruit of a lifetime of study and reflection; now 
in these pages he sits beside us helping us too to a stronger faith. 
Usually sermons once delivered should never be uttered again. 
These sermons, however, in the very particularity of their applica- 
tion attain a universal quality. Why? Because they so faithfully 
bring Jesus Christ to the whole of history: at once to ancient 
Israel, to the Apostolic age, and to our own troubled time. 


Forp Lewis BatTLes 
The Pittsburgh Theological Seminary 


Judges 6:1-24 1954? 
John 1:43-51 


HOW GOD WORKS IN HISTORY 


The scene is laid about 1100 B.C., 150-200 years previously the 
Israelites had entered the Holy Land from the desert. They were 
now settled as small farmers though their hold on the country 
was still precarious. Their loose tribal organization made them 
liable to pressure and repeated attacks from neighboring peoples. 
They were also often harassed by rapacious nomads from the 
desert who preyed on the fertile land. Still, the Israelites could 
hold their own. Suddenly things happened that brought them 
disaster and calamity. One of the nomadic tribes from the Arabian 
desert, the Midianites, acquired a power for which there was no 
match in Israel. They just played havoc with its people. 

The reason why the Midianites became so powerful is easy to 
understand for us who have in our time witnessed the terrible 
change made in warfare by great technical inventions. Now it was 
not exactly a technical inventiort that put the Israelites at the 
mercy of the Midianites though it was somewhat on a similar 
line. Camels had been roaming the desert a long time before the 
rise of man. But not earlier than toward the close of the twelfth 
century B.C. man did succeed in domesticating the camel. The re- 
sult was that large parts of the desert that were before inaccessible 
could now be crossed on camels’ back. As has been so often the 
case in human history the first use to which the newly acquired 
knowledge and skill were put was military conquest, bloodshed, 
destruction. The domestication of the camel enabled raiders from 
widely separate parts of the vast desert to gather in large numbers 
instead of little gangs as before. The Midianites were the first to 
use this new opportunity for sacking the country of Palestine. 
Year by year, most of the Israelite harvest was taken away by 
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ruthless marauders. That went on for seven years till, at last, 
Gideon, a member of the tribe of Manasseh, succeeded in driving 
out the robbers. 

That is the background, ‘supplied by contemporary historical 
knowledge to the stories in Judges 6-8. Yet the stories themselves 
are quite different. They do not describe events and their causal 
connection in the objective manner of the secular historian. They 
are filled with a passionate concern. Out of this concern they reach 
a radical interpretation of historical events. They do not just regis- 
ter and explain things that happened. They tell the mighty deeds 
of him with whom we have to do at every time. What God did 
with his people, how the people behaved to him, how the Lord 
then reacted—that is the gist of those stories, the light they shed 
on all human life not only as it was at that remote period but also 
as it is today. Whatever happens is the result of Divine-human 
interaction. And the understanding of this Divine-human interac- 
tion is not a dispassionate, intellectual knowledge. It is a knowl- 
edge, but one that involves the whole man in meeting his God 
by repentance and faith. 

If you apply the spiritual key with which Holy Scripture pro- 
vides us, then the piece of history with which I started looks 
thus: The Lord had ransomed his people from slavery in Egypt 
and given them the good land of promise. His act of redemption 
called for their response of loyalty in keeping his commandments. 
Yet soon after they had taken possession of the land the people 
forgot their Lord and Deliverer. They turned to the false deities 
of the country with whom it was far easier to bargain. God in his 
great concern for his people showed them the difference between 
his rule and care and a life without him. He withdrew his protec- 
tion from them and gave them into the hand of their oppressors. 
Then the people cried to him for help. That is the true story 
behind what we call history. Let us now see how this true story 
goes on. 

When the people cried for help to the Lord he answered their 
prayers. He came to their rescue though not in the manner ex- 
pected. For God puts first things first. The people thought there 
was nothing they needed more than the expulsion of the Midian- 
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ites. God thought differently. What they needed most of all was 
the truth. So, instead of presenting them with a splendid general 
he sent them his word. The prophet through whom he spoke was 
not a famous man, for we do not even learn his name. Yet he 
told the people the truth. They had deserted their Lord and 
Savior, therefore all this misery had come upon them. 

After having given them his message the Lord helped his people 
also externally though again in his own Divine manner. The deliv- 
erer he chose was not a member of their leading and important 
families. He was a country lad of no notable origin. So when salva- 
tion came nobody in Israel could boast about it. It was the Lord’s 
doing throughout. 

Gideon was threshing out wheat in the winepress instead of the 
threshing floor so as not to draw the attention of Midianite mar- 
auders. When he looked up a stranger stood by him and greeted 
him with the words: “The Lord is with you, you mighty man of 
valor.” ‘That was a very strange manner of saluting a country lad. 
Yet Gideon paid no attention to it. Before the stranger had ap- 
peared Gideon had been deep in thoughts. The appearance of the 
stranger, the solemn words he used could not get him away from 
his thoughts. He neither asked the man who he was nor what his 
greeting meant. From his words he picked up the ones that seemed 
to touch on the subject with which he still continued being en- 
grossed. “The Lord is with you,”,he had heard the man say. “If 
the Lord is with us,” Gideon immediately replied, “why then has 
all this befallen us?” Why? This is quite a peculiar why. It is not 
a request for historical explanation. It is rather a man’s pleading 
with God. Gideon had expected great things of the God of his fath- 
ers. Nothing had happened. Gideon did not give in. He wrestled 
with God for the revelation in his own time of the same glory 
God had revealed to the fathers. “Where are all his wonderful 
deeds which our fathers recounted to us . . . ? But now the Lord 
has cast us off, and given us into the hand of Midian.” 

The stranger turned to Gideon with the amazing words: “Go 
in this might of yours and deliver Israel from the hand of Midian; 
do not I send you?” 

Gideon was not at all conscious of any might he had. He was 
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zealous for the honor of the God his people had betrayed. And he 
was filled with compassion for his sorely afflicted people. His 
heart cried out for Divine intervention. Why did not the Lord 
vindicate his glory by acting as he had acted when he brought the 
people out of Egypt? Gideon had a serious concern for God and 
his people. He had no ambition of becoming a leader. When he 
heard that he was sent to save Israel he said: “Pray, Lord, how can 
I deliver Israel? Behold my clan is the weakest in Manasseh, and I 
am the least in my family.” Gideon thought of himself as a no- 
body. The stranger in his reply did not maintain that Gideon was 
somebody. He said to him as he had said to Moses, centuries ago: 
“But I will be with you.” Gideon’s humility and holy concern did 
not make him a mighty man of valor. His might was the Lord’s 
who sent him and promised him his presence. 

When Gideon heard that promise he stopped and wondered 
whether he was dreaming. “You shall smite the Midianites as one 
man.” Who was it that gave Gideon that gigantic charge and 
strong pledge of his presence? Perhaps it was only wishful thought, 
the product of his excited imagination. How to know? Gideon did 
not shrug his shoulders and say to himself: “Take it easy. The 
future will reveal it.” He had to know the truth. For it concerned 
God and his people. So Gideon on the spur of the moment de- 
cided for a test. Let him invite the stranger for a meal. If he ate 
before him that would prove his real existence. For mere ideas a 
man evolves in his sick mind do not eat. So he asked the man to 
tarry for a little while till he had prepared a meal for him. The 
stranger consented. 

When Gideon came back and offered his guest the meat and 
the broth and the cakes God revealed himself to him. He bid him 
place the meal on a rock and when he had touched it with the 
tip of his staff “there sprang up fire from the rock and consumed 
the flesh and the unleavened cakes; and the angel of the Lord van- 
ished trom Gideon’s sight.” Gideon was struck and overwhelmed 
with fear. He had seen the Lord—how could he live? But the 
Lord, now invisible, breathed his message of peace and comfort 
in his heart. With the peace of God in his heart Gideon went to 
wage the war of the Lord. 


That is our story. Is it really ours? It ought to be. What are our 
concerns and thoughts? Are they circling around our personal am- 
bitions and fears? Do we take God seriously? Do we take one an- 
other seriously? Do we take our congregation seriously? If Gideon 
were among us he would not be satisfied at explaining the small- 
ness of our congregation, the difficult problems with which we 
are faced—from historical and sociological reasons like the Pro- 
testant exodus from Brooklyn. Nor would he put the blame on 
individuals. He would rather ask: “If the Lord is with us, why then 
has all this befallen us?”” He would take the Lord by his word and 
claim the vindication of his glory in the life and growth of the 
Bushwick Avenue Congregational Church. 

We have been given more than Gideon. In Jesus Christ God 
has revealed to us in an incomparably personal manner that he is 
with us. Are we with him? 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord, before whom we bow, confessing our slackness and 
lukewarmness of heart, grant us a sacred commitment to thy cause, 
a serious concern for the manifestation of thy glory in the midst 
of us. Lead us to shatter the idols of the present day, to be thy 
tools for the salvation of souls out of this crooked generation and 
for every help thou wilt bring to others through us. Make us fit 
to wage war for truth and compassion and love. In the name of 
Christ we beseech thee. Amen. 


Judges 7:1-23 February 27, 1954 
1 Cor. 1:18-25, 3:18-21 


IS THE ENEMY THAT STRONG? 


For the seventh year in succession a large host of Midianites 
and other predatory nomads from the desert had invaded Palestine 
to rob Israel of its harvest. They had crossed the Jordan and en- 
camped in the heart of the country, the fertile valley of Jesreel. To 
the south was the camp of Gideon with the 32,000 men he had 
hastily gathered up from among the neighboring tribes. 

The Lord had chosen Gideon as his instrument for driving out 
the robbers from the Holy Land. He did not need Gideon in 
order to accomplish his purpose. God has enough resources of his 
own. He does not depend on human agency. Yet it is his will to 
enlist us in his cause. For God has made man for fellowship with 
him. And fellowship is not a sentimental affair. It is a matter of 
living and working together. If God seeks man’s obedient coopera- 
tion—that is just his way of drawing us into his fellowship. His 
commandments are means of Grace. 

In serving God we must do plenty of things, toil hard and run 
risks—yet our fellowship with him is not founded on our works. 
It is spiritual. In order to do the work of the Lord and have fel- 
lowship with him we must open our hearts to him as he has opened 
his heart to us. If he has given us an advance of trust by drawing 
near to us and giving us his work to do we must respond to his 
trust in us with our trust in him. It is faith in God, faith only 
that links the hearts of God and man together. We can have 
fellowship with him only by faith. 

Do we trust in God as we ought to? Our story shows us that 
Gideon and his men had to be continually taught trusting God. 
For real faith in God though it is the simplest thing in the world 
yet runs counter to our grain. To live and act by faith, not in 
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general but actually here and now—that looks like sheer madness 
to our worldly nature. Yet as we read before, “the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men.” God had to demand foolish and mad 
things of Gideon in order to teach him faith. 

Gideon’s army of 32,000 men was far inferior to the Midianite 
raiders both in quantity and in quality. That may have caused 
Gideon many a headache. Yet what did the Lord say to him on 
the eve of the battle? “The people with you are too many for 
me to give the Midianites into their hand.” Why were they too 
many? We must not take God for a proud aristocrat who despises 
the real people in favor of a few selected snobs. That is not like 
God as Jesus Christ revealed him when he ate with publicans and 
harlots and died on the Cross not for the few but for the many. 
The 32,000 were too many, said the Lord, “Jest Israel vaunt them- 
selves against me, saying, ‘My own hand has delivered me!’ There 
are two things that simply do not go together, faith in God and 
fellowship with him on the one hand and the boasts of man, 
glorifying himself, on the other. Personal vanity ruins personal 
fellowship. He who vaunts himself does not worship God but 
himself. Therefore, the Lord in his loving concern for all of us, 
sometimes brings us low to rid us of the things we use as occa- 
sions for pride and boasting. To Gideon he gave a lesson in faith 
by ordering him to dismiss from his camp any one who was fearful 
and trembling. Gideon obeyed and 22,000 men left and returned 
home. We may be sure that none of them admitted being fearful 
and trembling. I can hear them protest, angrily, against the over- 
bearing leader who called their prowess in question. They returned 
home, they said, not because they were afraid—Oh no—but be- 
cause Gideon was an arrogant fellow and a fool to boot—for did 
he not decimate his army by provoking its most valiant and honor- 
able members? 

So Gideon was left with no more than 10,000 men. The situa- 
tion looked desperate. But it was not desperate enough for God. 
“The people are still too many,” said he to Gideon. In order to 
reduce their number drastically he let him bring the people down 
to the brook for a drink. 

Now if you want to drink water from a brook you kneel down 
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and so did the great majority of Gideon’s men. But there were a 
few who did not go down on their knees. They felt they were on 
the march and had to be alert for any emergency. So they remained 
standing, snatched up the water in their cupped hands and lapped 
it like dogs. These were the ones the Lord chose while all the 
others were sent home. 

So Gideon was left with a trifle of altogether 300 fellows to 
encounter the enormous multitude of the hostile invaders. What 
shall we call this little band and their leader? Heroes of faith? No. 
There are no heroes of faith. Faith in God is not a grand exploit 
of which a man may be proud. It is just the thing to be done— 
if you are aware of the mighty presence of your Lord and Savior. 
Our God is not an exacting ruler. He never asks of us more than 
we can do under his leadership. Now Gideon and his men were 
people of the same frame as we. Being confronted with an over- 
whelmingly superior hostile power they must have been beset with 
gloomy thoughts of fearful apprehension. True courage is a gift 
of God. Before they left the camp to encounter the enemy the 
Lord strengthened Gideon’s heart that he might in turn strength- 
en the heart of his men. He bade him together with his servant 
to go down to the sentries of the enemy camp. It was night, and 
the two must have prowled like American Indians in the story- 
books of our childhood. When they reached the sentry they 
heard a man telling a dream to his comrade: “A cake of barley 
bread tumbled into their camp, struck a tent and turned it upside 
down, so that the tent lay flat.” 

Now the cake of barley bread symbolized the Israelite farmer, 
the tent the nomad invader. Accordingly, the dreamer’s comrade 
interpreted the dream as auguring Gideon’s victory over the Mi- 
dianites. When Gideon heard it he took new courage and wor- 
shiped the Lord who had revealed to him what was in the heart of 
his enemies. They had come like locusts for number yet were more 
afraid of Gideon and his 300 men than those were afraid of them. 
The little company of people who have fellowship with God is 
stronger than the world and can defy their vaunts. For most of the 
time it looks the other way around yet when the Lord opens our 
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eyes for the hidden truth we’can join the Psalmist’s shout of ex- 
ultation: “By my God I can leap over a wall.” (Ps. 18:29) 

Gideon returned and inspired his men with courage. Once they 
had regained courage the rest of their job was simple. All that was 
left to them to do was to produce a sudden panic in the camp of 
the fearful enemy. They approached the Midianite camp and 
when Gideon gave them the signal all at once blew their trumpets, 
smashed their jars and stood with their burning torches, sounding 
the battle cry: “A sword for the Lord and for Gideon.” Struck 
with terror the whole enemy army ran and fled. Then it was 
revealed that the hostile world is not only afraid of the Lord’s 
little band but also bitterly divided in itself. We read that “every 
man’s sword was against his fellow and against all the army.” 
While Gideon’s people stood still, everybody at his place, the 
Midianites fled headlong down the eastward slope of the hill, mak- 
ing for the highlands to the east of the Jordan whence they had 
come. Now Gideon sent messengers to the tribes around to join 
him in the pursuit of the defeated enemy. 

“A sword for the Lord and for Gideon.” Our sword is the sword 
of the Spirit, the sword of the truth. Our enemies are not people 
but their complacent indifference, excuses, prejudices and in- 
dolence. And our Gideon at the great juncture of his life had not 
even as few as 300 people with him. He joined his decisive battle 
with the powers of darkness when he hung on the Cross, alone and 
forsaken. Thus he won the war with sin once and for all and 
what is left to us is under his command to pursue the defeated 
enemy. 

In this pursuit we fight not in our own strength but in fellow- 
ship with God through faith in Christ. “The people are still too 
many,” said the Lord to Gideon. Was it the will of God just to 
weaken our congregation and let it dwindle to a tiny remnant so 
as to challenge our faith and reveal his own great power? He has 
already started revealing it as we are being joined and strengthened 
by a number of like-minded brothers and sisters. We are still only 
a little band, far smaller in number than Gideon’s 300. Never 
mind numbers. Let us trust in God and, endued with his power, 
obey his command to pursue the unchurched souls in our neighbor- 
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hood, winning them over for Christ, for his Gospel of salvation 
unto newness of life, righteousness, mercy, peace and eternal 
triumph. If we lack courage and vigor let us ask our Lord and he 
will provide abundantly. May none of us be remiss in joining the 
holy pursuit of love. “A sword for the Lord,” even the Lord Jesus 
Christ! 


LET US PRAY: 


Our rich and mighty and gracious Lord, who art at work in us, 
both to will and to work for thy good pleasure, fill, we beseech 
thee, life and growth of this Church as an instrument of salvation 
and blessing. In Christ’s name we ask thee. Amen. 
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Judges 8, 22-23 AG November 27, 1955 
Luke 17, 20-28, 8 


WHO SHALL RULE? 


Judges 8:23: “I will not rule over you, and my son 
will not rule over you: the Lord will rule over you.” 


These words were spoken about 1100 B.C. For the first two 
centuries after the Israelites under Joshua had entered the Holy 
Land they were not organized as a political unity. There was no 
state. The people consisted of a number of independent tribes 
held together by their allegiance to the Lord who had brought 
them out of Egypt. Their common faith provided them with a 
loose confederacy with a central sanctuary at Shiloh. Beyond that 
the individual tribes led each its separate life. Only in times of 
emergency some of them would unite for common action under 
the leadership of a man whom God had called and raised. When 
the emergency was over the leader would retain a great moral pres- 
tige for the rest of his life. He didnot rule over Israel. He judged 
Israel. The term to judge so often used in the book of Judges does 
not denote the functions of an ordinary local judge. The Judge of 
Israel was rather approached for counsel, and when major quarrels 
arose within a tribe or between tribes the case was brought before 
him for decision. 

One of those Judges was Gideon, a young small farmer whom 
the Lord elected and used as his instrument to deliver the people 
from strong oppression by hosts of invading raiders from the desert. 
After he had won a smashing victory over them the people in their 
enthusiasm and gratitude offered him the crown. He should be- 
come the first king of Israel and the founder of a royal dynasty. 

Gideon, however, declined the offer. He had not staked his life 
to grind his own axe. Nor had he acted on his own. 
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He had fought the war of the Lord. The Lord had charged him 
to call the people to war, the Lord had equipped him for leading 
them, the Lord had given them victory. There was only one victor, 
one ruler, the God of Israel. So it had been in the past, so it was 
now, so it would always be. “I will not rule over you, and my son 
will not rule over you; the Lord will rule over you.” 

These are great and solemn words, but that does not exclude a 
touch of fine irony: “My dear friends, I beg your pardon, but it 
seems that you are making a great mistake. You are confusing me 
with God. Believe me or not, my name is Gideon.” 

What did the people actually expect of Gideon when they of- 
fered him the crown? Their gratitude and enthusiasm, the whole 
emotional atmosphere on that day could not in itself account for 
their proposal. For this proposal came up to a clean break with 
their whole past. Moses and Joshua were greater men than Gideon, 
but nobody had ever dreamed of bestowing royal dignity on them. 
What was then the people’s motive in making their revolutionary 
bid? 

I believe we can understand them very well. As the book of 
Judges shows us, both, political and moral conditions were poor 
during that period. While the Israelites enjoyed far greater freedom 
than the great nations to the West and the East, they must have 
been undergoing a growing process of disillusionment concerning 
their freedom. Lack of firm organization exposed them to invaders 
from outside. Worse than that was the danger from within. Abuse 
of freedom led to lack of moral restraint, lawlessness, licentious- 
ness. Over and over again most of the nation turned idolators. 
Immortality was rampant and there were outbursts of wanton per- 
versity. As the book of Judges sums it up: “In those days there 
was 10 king in Israel; every man did what was right . in his own 
eyes.” (17:6; 21:25 also 18:1; 19:1) 

So we can understand iy the people were crying for a radical 
remedy. And here was the man, Gideon, who had proved able to 
rally this disintegrating nation around him and to inspire them 
with the zeal for the Lord. “Is not he the one God has chosen to 
bring about a decisive turn in our affairs? Now or never do we 
have the opportunity to settle our vexing problems once and for 
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all. A strong man, a strong rule by him and after him—this is the 
answer to our most desperate questions. Let us establish a system 
of government that can guarantee us and our children and our 
children’s children a state of permanent security and happiness!” 

If we understand Gideon’s rejection of the crown against this 
background we shall feel what a great thing it was. 

Gideon’s definite refusal judges the countless moral and political 
cure-alls with which the world has been bothered from the build- 
ing of the tower of Babylon to this very day. 

We must not take Gideon for a teacher of passivity and quiet- 
ism. There is a tremendous difference between good and bad lead- 
ers and we should always do what we can in order to get the best 
possible leadership. All human institutions, even the most vener- 
able ones can bear improvement and we should never cease work- 
ing for better laws and better government. We must not expect 
of any reform more than it can yield. The moment we make a 
popular hero or any political system, present or future, into a 
panacea that can take care of the root of our ills—we are guilty of 
idolatry. 

Relying on the leader we choose, the organization we make, we 
worship the works of our own hands, ignoring and defying the 
Lord God who is our only Savior. We blindly and stupidly dis- 
regard the fact that so long as we people are what we are even 
the wisest law and the strongest and most benign government will 
leave wide gaps open through which our greed and lust for power 
will make their reappearance. We deny the truth that there is no 
external remedy for indiference, heartlessness and callousness. We 
ignore the reality of our human predicament, documented in the 
Church’s doctrine on original sin. If man is a sinner only God can 
save us. 

To grasp at man-made devices of salvation is to challenge the 
tule of God. 

“T will not rule over you, and my SON WILL NOT RULE 
OVER YOU; the Lord will rule over you.” 

Today is the first Sunday in Advent. During this season the 
Church celebrates the coming into the world of him who pro- 
claimed and brought the kingdom of God. “The Lord will rule 
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over you”; Christ the Lord. He rules already now but the full 
revelation of his rule is left to the future. He came in humility 
and will come again in glory. The kingdom of God is already with 
us and yet we are waiting for it: “Come, Lord Jesus.” 

Already with Gideon, more than 3000 years ago, we find both 
views of the kingdom of God, one realizing it in the present time 
and the other expecting its future coming. When Gideon asserted 
the Lord’s rule he had just experienced his mighty royal deed in 
delivering the people from a formidable enemy. As so often in 
Israel’s history before and afterwards the Lord forcefully revealed 
his rule. His kingdom was a strongly felt present reality. Neverthe- 
less, Gideon’s assertion is made i in the future tense: 

“The Lord will rule over you.” He will enter the stage of history 
as he never did before, laying his axe at the root of all evil and 
ushering in his great salvation. The Biblical faith sees God rule 
and yet waits for his rule with an ardent hope. 

For the faith of the men of the Bible does not view human 

history as an endless succession of defeats and victories, and new 
defeats and new victories. History has an end. It runs according 
to God’s plan which is a plan of salvation. God rules already now 
with the purpose of finally subjecting his people and mankind and 
the whole universe to the absolutely unopposed sway of his re- 
deeming love. 
' God rules already now. Let us not swallow it thoughtlessly. Let 
us ask personally and insistently what his present rule means to 
us, his children. Does it mean that we should just let him rule? 
What a poor and miserable idea of the kingdom of God! The 
kingdom of God in its present reality is a challenge to us to decide 
anew for worshiping him and for modeling our whole life in ac- 
cordance with his holy, loving will. Since the creation of the world 
there was never a time when God did not rule. But his kingdom 
in the sense in which Jesus brought it is manifest among those 
who obey him. Those who obey him are gathered into the little 
flock of Christ. They live already in the new age, inaugurated by 
Jesus Christ with his gifts of forgiveness of sins and renewal of 
heart. 

Yet there is much in us and there is a world around us that is 
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not subject to the Lord’s rule over the free. There is wrong, there 
is sin, there is pain, there is misery that cries to heaven. How heart- 
less not to wait for the promised day when our returning Lord will 
blot out all evil and redeem both, soul and body, mind and matter 
in his everlasting vindication of the Father’s creational glory. Not 
to cherish this longing betrays lack of sympathy with human and 
animal suffering. It betrays indifference to the aim of God who 
calls this world out of futility to glorious freedom and perfection. 
Did you ever see a man die? Did you ever see a pet die? There is 
only one consequence to be drawn from such experiences, to wait 
for the full and universal revelation of the love of God in Christ. 

Can you and I contribute to the hastening of God’s final victory? 
We can in no manner force the hand of God. And yet God re- 
quires our service for the arrival of the day of eternal consumma- 
tion. God does not keep us waiting. We have rather kept him 
waiting. What shall we do? Every surrender of self to the love of 
Christ, every act of true obedience is a positive and Divinely re- 
quired contribution to the coming of the kingdom. When the Lord 
Jesus Christ will appear in glory, all his redeemed ones, dead or 
alive, will be gathered to him. Then each one will joyfull offer 
himself to him anew with all the testimonies to his love he bore 
him during his life on earth. Jesus will come when the whole 
testimony of the children of God is completed. Were it completed 
by now he would already have come. Who knows, you and I may 
just be the ones whose life testimony is still lacking in point of 
sincerity, of reality, of depth. The kingdom of God is his rule 
over the free. Have we used the gift of freedom as we are ex- 
pected to? Let each one of us answer this question with a better 
life. Let us all in the words of 2nd Peter be “waiting for and has- 
tening the coming of the day of God... to him be the glory, both 
now and on the day of eternity.” (3:12,18). 


LET US PRAY: 


Surrounded by mystery, dipped in mystery, we give thee, our 
Father, praise for the marvelous light of thy love and the blessed 
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task thou hast assigned to every one in the cause of thy kingdom. 
Arouse us all to a willing response to the trust thou hast placed 
in us. Ruled by thee, may we do thy work now and once rule with 
thee in the eternal kingdom which thou wilt give us through Jesus 
Christ, the head of the body, our rescuer and perfecter. Amen. 
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I Sam. 1 ; May 9, 1954 
John 4:13-14 


A MOTHER’S STORY 


1 Sam. 1:15: “I have been pouring out my soul 
before the Lord.” 


I have entitled this sermon “A Mother’s Story” and thus in- 
dicated that I wish to make Mother’s Day an occasion of story- 
telling. I am not going, though, to entertain my Congregation with 
anecdotes. The story I will present to you is from Holy Writ. If 
you listen to it with the expectation of hearing God speak to you 
personally his life-giving Word will sound through my poor words. 
And that is the proper purpose of every sermon. 

In the center of our narrative stands a great man’s remarkable 
mother. For Hannah whose life will occupy us today was the 
mother of Samuel, maker of two kings, leader of the earliest pro- 
phetic movement in Israel. Samuel was a great man of God in a 
time of heavy crisis. He rose from modest origins, but the first 
chapter of the first book that bears his name reveals just in these 
modest origins the rock from which he was hewn, a poor woman’s 
teal faith in God. 

Hannah suffered for many years what countless women had to 
suffer in those ancient times when a man could have more than 
one wife. The primitive institution of polygamy tended to poison 
the relations of the wives to one another and to their husband. 
Hannah who was married to a farmer in the highlands of Ephraim 
was left without children. So in order to get children, Elkanah, her 
husband, took a second wife, Penninah. Penninah bore him chil- 
dren. That strengthened, of course, her position yet though her 
husband did not play favors she felt instintively that he had mar- 
ried Hannah for love and herself only for children. That aroused 
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her jealousy and hate against Hannah. Penninah “used to provoke 
Hannah sorely”, we read. Hannah’s life was made miserable by the 
continuous taunts of her rival. With what she reproached her is 
not difficult to guess. In primitive society a wife’s barrenness was 
considered a Divine punishment. Penninah maliciously cast the 
Divine curse in Hannah’s teeth. She insisted that the reason for 
her childlessness must have been a grave, hidden sin. Hannah’s 
character and disposition did not enable her to defend herself. She 
was no match for her ruthless and vociferous slanderer. She re- 
mained silent, swallowed everything and suffered all the deeper. 

The author of our narrative contrasts Hannah’s grief with the 
jubilant joy of the pilgrims who gathered at the Temple of Shiloh, 
year by year. The occasion of this solemn festival when all mem- 
bers of the family participated in a common sacrifice meal was 
used by Penninah in order to expose and irritate Hannah in the 
presence of the others. Hannah remained mute. All the uncles, 
aunts, nephews and nieces took her for a silly person. 

One day that proved too much for her. She felt so desperate 
that while the sacrificial meal was still in progress she suddenly 
left, crying and weeping. Her husband followed her, but his tender 
words of affection and encouragement could not console her. She 
could bear her affliction no longer. 

What follows in our story shows us, however, that Hannah had 
not suffered in vain. There are lessons we all must learn but can- 
not learn except in the school of suffering. You are worn with 
fatigue, pain, insecurity, insult, failure, anxiety, but if you try to 
learn the lesson of suffering it will serve you well. It will deliver 
you from captivity. It will wear away the fetters that shackle you 
to this world. You will discover chinks and cracks that appear in 
the fabric of the world. I do not mean to say that suffering Pro- 
duces this effect mechanically. It may work both ways. One man’s 
heart it may open for God, another’s it may lock and harden. How 
it works out for you will depend on you, your personal, moral 
decision. 

Hannah took the right decision. When she felt utterly depressed 
and downtrodden she resorted to the God of her Fathers. It was 
not high spiritual gifts she asked of him. She just poured out her 
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heart before him and asked him for help. That was the way in 
which fellowship with God started with her as with countless souls 
before and after her. 

She implored God to grant her a son, and she strengthened her 
petition with a vow. She promised to dedicate the son she would 
receive to the Temple service. Now vowing was in the Orient a 
very ancient part of religious worship, certainly pre-Israelite. No 
doubt, it contained a superstitious factor that could lead to horrible 
abuses. Under the new Covenant there is no room for unsolicited 
vows. But the time-bound element in Hannah’s prayer was only 
the outer shell that hid a precious spiritual kernel. What she asked 
God to give her she was prepared to return to him. All we receive 
from him we are supposed to return to him with our thanksgiving, 
with our adoration, with a spirit of dedication that considers 
nothing meaningful that is not shared with God. And this was 
the attitude in which Hannah offered her prayer. That her peti- 
tion was not a bubbling up of confused emotions emerges from 
her sober reaction to the severe test to which she was suddenly 
subjected while she was still talking with God. The poor woman, 
instead of receiving a sense of uplift and encouragement met with 
a cruel shock, and one that came from the most unexpected quar- 
ter. The chief priest of the Temple, old Eli, disturbed her devo- 
tions with rough words of censure. He had seen that her lips 
moved while she was praying silently. That she was talking with 
God did not occur to this priest. It was apparently the last thing 
he would have thought of. He took her for drunk. The man must 
have been used to the sight of drunk people in the sanctuary over 
which he presided with all too much indulgence. When it came 
to dealing with his two depraved sons, Eli was soft and gentle, but 
now that he saw that unhappy woman before him he thought that 
it was time for him to be strict. He rebuked and bid her leave this 
house of worship. 

How did Hannah take this blow? We all know the type of 
people who in a similar situation would have shouted at the priest: 
“Ah! That is exactly what the clergy is like, ignorant and arrogant 
mercenaries. I am fed up with the whole lot of you. I will be 
damned if I ever enter this place again!” 
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Hannah did not start up in anger. From her sufferings she had 
learned to be truly humble. True humility is not the knuckling 
under of a slavish soul. Listen to the straight, dignified words this 
humble woman found in order to convince the priest of his error: 
“No, my lord, I am a woman sorely troubled; I have drunk neither 
wine nor strong drink, but I have been pouring out my soul before 
the Lord. Do not regard your maidservant as a base woman, for 
all along I have been speaking out of my great anxiety and vexa- 
tion.” 

In the kingdom of God everything is turned upside down. The 
same priest whom Hannah addressed with great reverence was in 
need of being taught a lesson by this simple farmer’s wife. Now 
Eli was a man who lacked firmness of character, therefore also 
lacked spiritual discrimination. Yet he was not a bad man. He ac- 
cepted the correction and honestly tried to make good on his 
former behavior. He blessed Hannah who could now leave the 
sanctuary with a comforted heart. “Her countenance was no longer 
sad.” 

In due course, her prayer was answered and she gave birth to 
a son whom she called Samuel. Faithful to her vow, she brought 
Samuel to the Temple when she had weaned him, which meant 
in the Orient three years after his birth. 

The rest of Hannah’s story is quickly told. Each year, we learn, 
when she went up with her husband to offer the sacrifice, she used 
to make a little robe for her boy and take it to him. Quite a simple 
statement, and yet how precious! The tender feelings it reveals will 
touch everybody who remembers his own mother, Samuel must 
have thought of those little robes when he was already an old man. 
By giving him to the Lord, Hannah had not relinquished her 
motherly love for him. Because she had given him to the Lord 
and loved him in the Lord she did not love him less. She loved 
him more. 

After Samuel she bore yet three sons and two daughters. Accord- 
ing to what we have learned about her we can safely assume that 
she reared her children in a way very different from that of the 
priest, Eli, of whom it is written that he honored his sons above 
God, (2:29) Hannah received her children in answer to her prayers 
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and again she brought them back to the Divine Giver in her pray- 
ers. And that fundamental attitude expressed itself in her character 
and actions. She received in order to give; she returned what she 
had received not to lose it but to find it again in God. Once an 
incompetent priest had rebuked Hannah of being drunk. He did 
not realize that what she had drunk was the living water that 
quenched her thirst by becoming in her a spring welling up to 
eternal life. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord God, to whom we owe ourselves and everything, grant 
us, we beseech thee, to realize that thou art ours and we are thine 
and that everything that is thine is ours and everything that is ours 
is thine. This we ask in the name and for the sake of Jesus Christ, 
our Savior, who came to bring us back to thee. Amen. 
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1 Sam. 2:1-10 May 16, 1954 
Lk. 1:46-56 5 


LIFE’S UPS AND DOWNS 


1 Sam. 2:6: “The Lord kills and brings to life; he 
lowers to death and raises up.” 


The ancient classical historians, Greek as well as Hebrew, used 
to characterize the figures in the historical drama they described by 
letting them on some occasions deliver speeches they had never 
actually delivered. That was not a forgery, but a literary device, 
well understood and appreciated by the contemporary reader. No- 
body at that time expected a historian to reproduce word for word 
records, If the gist of the record was true to the situation under 
study it helped the reader toward a true understanding of it. 

In the opinion of competent Biblical scholars the song ascribed 
to Hannah in our Old Testament lesson is a case in point. Some 
of the words and ideas seem to belong to a later period in Israel’s 
history, But that does not make our portion less authentic and 
relevant. I feel confident that Hannah herself would not have 
taised any objection to the use of her name. For our portion is 
a profound spiritual commentary on the ups and downs of human 
life, Hannah’s life and yours and mine as well. I feel therefore 
justified in taking the song as it stands and treating it as being 
brought forward in Hannah’s name. In the ultimate issue, he who 
gave us this song and speaks to us through these words is neither 
Hannah nor anybody else but the living God himself. It is he who 
inspired this message. Let us listen to his word: 

“My heart exults in the Lord; my strength is exalted in the 
Lord.” The occasion of this great outburst of triumph is described 
in the next sentence: “My mouth derides my enemies.” Through 
the birth of her son Hannah had been delivered from the taunts 
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of her heinous rival, Penninah. Yet it was not this event as such 
that caused her joy. The main reason for her jubilance was not 
this or that. It was God who had revealed himself to her through 
his action of deliverance. “I rejoice in thy salvation,” she confessed. 
She had met God personally as a Savior. What made her exult was 
the renewed discovery that she had such a wonderful God and 
Savior. Therefore she did not dwell any further on the occasion of 
her joy. She proceeds immediately to extol the character of her 
Savior God: 

“There is none holy like the Lord, there is none beside thee; 
there is no rock like our God.” (2) God is called both, holy and 
a rock, In vindicating Hannah’s innocence against her slanderers, 
the Lord had revealed his profound moral concern. Therefore he 
who trusts in the Holy One has set his nest in the rock. 

What now follows is very surprising. The preceding words are 
words of prayer and meditation. Once at a sudden, they are inter- 
tupted with a loud cry: “Talk no more so very proudly, let no 
arrogance come from your mouth!” (3A) What has happened? To 
pray means to talk with God. To whom is Hannah talking now? 
Who are the people whom she suddenly addresses? They were not 
the products of the free play of her imagination. The voices she 
heard and the pictures she saw were brought to her mind from 
outside, from above. The sudden transition from the meditation 
on the holiness of God to the denunciation of the proud and ar- 
rogant marks the starting point of an experience of sacred trance. 
In the midst of her devotions Hannah was raptured. What she 
saw in her vision she describes to us, accompanying it with a 
running commentary. The title of her commentary is at the same 
time its index, its table of contents: “The Lord is a God of knowl- 
edge, and by him actions are weighed.” (3B) His righteous judicial 
interventions are pictured in the following vision: 

First Hannah heard many strong voices utter arrogant, God defy- 
ing boasts. Before her mind appeared mighty warriors, leaders of 
an army that conquered country after country. At once, their bows 
were broken and the sacked and subjugated people rose to new 
liberty and strength. Another picture followed. Hannah saw a 
banquet of purseproud snobs, feasting sumptuously. In the next 
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house little children were crying for bread. But in no time the 
whole scene was reversed. The luxurous revellers appeared digging 
ditches for poor daily wages, while the poor family was enjoying 
a hearty meal. Then Hannah was shown wretched beggars, sleeping 
by the town dump at night and rising with the sun to ask for alms. 
Suddenly the same people appeared well dressed, guests of honor 
in the palace of a prince. What then followed was most marvelous 
for Hannah to look at. To her astonishment she saw herself, first 
breaking down under the insinuations and insults of her proud 
persecutor, then surrounded with a happy crowd of children of her 
own, while the wicked woman that had made life unbearable for 
her was pining away. 

The same Spirit of prophecy that gave Hannah her vision gave 
her also the wisdom to interpret her vision. Her explanation of 
what she saw has its center in the weighty statement that forms 
our text: “The Lord kills and brings to life; he lowers to death and 
raises up.” (6) Here, all the ups and downs in the life of both 
individuals and nations are understood as the results of the Lord’s 
providential interventions. “The Lord makes poor and rich; he 
brings low, he also exalts.” (7) The Divine providence works in 
diametric opposition to human expectation. The Lord always up- 
sets our ideas about how the world should be run. He challenges 
effectively our complacency, conceit and selfishness. He proves that 
it is he who rules, not we. His thoughts are very unlike our 
thoughts. 

But for that matter they are not all arbitrary or capricious. In 
his providential dealings with us God follows the same pattern of 
unflinching consistency, steadfastness and trustworthiness that is 
manifest in the unbreakable laws of nature: “For the pillars of the 
earth are the Lord’s and on them he has set the world.” (8B) 
Nobody can move the pillars of the earth. The same Lord who 
makes us low and also exalts us has created and organized the 
whole Universe. Everywhere his counsel stands firm. No hydrogen 
bomb can interfere with it. We can eternally rely on it. 

For the Divine counsel in establishing the earth and no less in 
bringing about the vicissitudes and upheavals in history is of a 
moral nature. God judges and destroys the heartless presumptions 
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of man. Our pride that relies on our own abilities and cleverness 
will be brought to nought. But if we stay our heart on the rock of 
Divine providence we shall be safely led through all our troubles: 
He will guard the feet of his faithful ones; but the wicked shall 
be cut off in darkness: for not by might shall a man prevail.” (9) 
With everything that happens, particularly the storms that rage 
over us the Lord defies our pride and teaches us humble trust in 
him. The running prophetic commentary with which this vision is 
provided is a commentary on your and my life stories and on the 
history of the human race, part and parcel. 

The vision closes with a prophetic flash of the end of human 
history. The thunder of the last judgments is heard as they peal 
over the whole earth: “The adversaries of the Lord shall be broken 
to pieces; against them he will thunder in heaven. The Lord will 
judge the ends of the earth.” (10AB) The purpose of the last 
judgment is to make room for the full sway of righteousness and 
mercy in the kingdom of the coming Messiah whom God will 
consecrate to rule and save: “He will give strength to his king, and 
exalt the power of his anointed.” (10C) 

Thus appears through the mist of many centuries ahead the 
figures of him whom we worship as our Savior from sin and doom. 
“The Lord kills and brings to life; he lowers to death and raises 
up.” Jesus Christ went through all that on our behalf. He suffered 
the whole Divine killing before he was raised up. In him all proph- 
ecies of old have been ultimately fulfilled. All the ups and downs 
of our own lives are but object-lessons to prepare and ever better 
prepare us for the total overthrow of our sinful self and the crea- 
tion of a new man in union of faith with our suffering and risen 
Savior. Through judgment to grace, through passion to resurrec- 
tion, through death to eternal blessedness so Christ goes and takes 
all along with him who by faith are one with him, being killed and 
brought to life again, lowered to death and raised up to eternal 


glory. 
LET US PRAY: 


Teach us, we beseech thee, O gracious Lord, to submit to thy 
will, to accept our Cross, to walk in thy ways, to respond to thy 
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loving challenge, to be renewed day by day, and with the faith 
thou hast given us, to break through the darkness around us to 
the wonderful light of thy everlasting kingdom to come. This we 
ask in the name and for the sake of him who is the way, the truth 
and the life. Amen. 
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1 Sam. 9:1-8, 14-20, 27, 10:1-2, 5-7, 9-11 March 6, 1960 
Mt. 8, 14-17 


ISRAEL’S FIRST KING 


1 Sam. 10:10: “The spirit of God came mightily 
upon Saul.” 


I have read to you the beautiful story how Saul went out to 
find his father’s asses and found a kingdom. Saul was the son of 
a wealthy farmer, well-bred and of imposing stature. He proved 
very attractive to Samuel and the people. In point of character he 
was straightforward, a man of resolute action. His nature was not 
that of a thinker or of a diplomat. He did not proceed methodi- 
cally and cautiously but acted impulsively, on the spur of the 
moment, never afraid of the risk. For their deliverance from foreign 
raiders and conquerors the people needed a bold, intrepid leader 
like Saul. 

The man whom God had chosen as Israel’s first king was of 
heroic caliber, able to gather his people around himself and inspire 
them with courage in standing up against the enemy. If Saul’s 
natural endowments equipped him for the office of a warrior king 
they were not sufficient for it. For the royal office bore a sacred 
character. This was also the case with the neighboring nations 
yet with a crucial difference. In Israel the king was neither con- 
sidered a god as in Egypt nor did he claim Divine descent and 
nature as in Babylonia. He was God’s servant. Of all that was asked 
of him nothing mattered more than whole-hearted obedience to 
God’s will. 

For living up to the sacred calling of a king man’s natural endow- 
ments are not enough. God had to give Saul of his Spirit, granting 
him a royal heart. That is what Samuel in anointing him predicted 
and as Samuel had foretold so it happened. When Saul on his way 
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home approached a certain hill with a sanctuary we read: “Behold, 
a band of prophets met him; and the spirit of God came mightily 
upon him, and he prophesied among them. (1 Sam. 10:10) 

And when all who knew him before saw how he prophesied 
with the prophets, the people said to one another, ‘What has come 
over the son of Kish? Is Saul also among the prophets?” (11) 

The word prophets in the eleventh century B.C. did not yet 
bear the meaning we associate with the august names of Isaiah or 
Jeremiah. The prophets at that earlier time were, to use a modern 
term, ecstatic revivalists who gathered at a sanctuary and, at their 
meetings, performed sacred dances to the tunes of harp, tambou- 
rine, flute and lyre. Seized with ecstasy they gave loud utterances, 
not very unlike the speaking in tongues recorded in the New 
Testament. And that is what it then meant to prophesy. When 
Saul met them near that hill he was raptured and prophesied along 
with them. 

Now all this sounds very strange to us but behind that strange 
appearance was what we call today a highly emotional yet entirely 
genuine experience of conversion. For that is what the narrator 
intends to express in stating that “the spirit of God came mightily 
upon Saul,” or as in the preceding verse, “God gave him another 
heart.” 

With his new heart Saul performed his first great royal deed. 
Soon after Saul had been elected by sacred lot, Nahash, king of 
the Ammonites, a people east of the Dead Sea, went up with his 
host to besiege the Israelite town of Jabesh in Gilead. His aim 
was not mere conquest but wanton and cruel mockery of a savage 
kind. 

He sent the Jabeshites word to the effect that he would accept 
their peaceful surrender on condition that every man in town had 
his right eye gouged out. Thus for the sake of vain self-aggrandise- 
ment he sought to put disgrace on the whole people of Israel. The 
Jabeshites sent messengers to Saul. The news reached him one 
evening when he was just coming home from the field behind the 
oxen. Then “the spirit of God came mightily upon Saul... and his 
anger was greatly kindled. He took a yoke of oxen, and cut them 
in pieces and sent them throughout all the territory of Israel by 
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the hand of messengers, saying, Whoever does not come after Saul 
and Samuel, so shall it be done to his oxen!” (1 Sam. 11: 6, 7A) 

With this mighty threat Saul demonstrated his royal power of 
command. The disheartened people took new courage. They now 
knew that they had a king. Without hesitation they heeded Saul’s 
summons to war. Saul at the head of his army attacked the Am- 
monites and scattered them “so that not two of them were left 
together.” After this shattering victory Saul showed royal magna- 
nimity in pardoning some malcontents and scoffers who had re- 
fused to submit to his authority after his election. His election 
was solemnly ratified, a feast was held and peace offerings were 
rendered to the Lord at the sanctuary in Gilgal. The passage closes 
with the words: “And there Saul and all the men of Israel rejoiced 
greatly.” 

The people greatly rejoiced as they knew that their king was 
called and equipped by God. They gave thanks to God not so 
much because of Saul’s prowess as a military genius but rather be- 
cause here was the leader whom God had filled with his power. 
Saul’s present and following victories were not his or his people’s 
victories. They were the Lord’s victories whose Spirit had turned 
the leader into another man. Therefore, Saul could arouse the 
people from their lethargy, lead them to victory and bring them 
deliverance from raiders and conquerors. The presence of God’s 
spirit with their king was proof fo the people that the Lord 
had seen their affliction, that their cry had come to him and that 
he had chosen a prince over them to save them from their op- 
pressors (9:16f) 

“The spirit of God came mightily upon Saul.” Let us now try 
better to understand this statement which is our text. What did 
actually happen to Saul when he was seized by the Spirit? 

Shall we say he received the power to make a strong resolution 
and the dauntless courage to carry it out? Shall we add that the 
super-natural force that carried him was in some measure instilled 
into his people so that they followed him with self-forgetting en- 
thusiasm wherever he would lead them? That would all be correct 
yet is not enough. What kind of power was it that came upon 
Saul? Was it a mere supernatural psychic foice without moral 
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content? Can we leave out the moral factor in speaking of the 
Spirit of God? 

I admit that the time of Saul is far remote from us and that 
some of the current ideas are alien to us. I also admit that there 
are quite a few places in the Old Testament where the Spirit of 
Good seems to mean no more than a great vitalizing energy from 
above. Be this as it may, I believe that in the records under re- 
view the moral factor cannot be ignored. It does not appear on 
the surface yet is of crucial importance in Saul’s Divine royal 
endowment. I have repeatedly used the word royal. What is it 
that makes Saul’s exploits royal? We are shown that without giving 
any consideration to his own personal interests he wholeheartedly 
identifies himself with his people. And that is what makes the true 
king. 

The king is often in Scripture compared to a shepherd. The 
shepherd not only feeds his flock, he also fights for it, risking his 
own life. “He who is a hireling and not a shepherd, whose own the 
sheep are not,” says Jesus, “sees the wolf coming and leaves the 
sheep and flees; and the wolf snatches them and scatters them.” 
(John 10:12) 

“The good shepherd lays down his life for the sheep.” (John 
10, 11) 

With these words Jesus describes his royal office. The king makes 
his people’s cause his own. That is what Jesus did from his baptism 
to his death on the Cross, and a foreshadowing of it is already 
present in what we are told about Saul’s reckless, unconcerned self- 
identification with the people whose king he was. 

Saul took the place of his people, and that was the primary and 
the thoroughly moral effect of the Divine Spirit’s coming upon 
him. God changed his heart to make him another man who cared 
no longer for himself but for those who were committed to him 
as a sacred trust. 

The Reformers taught us that the Old Testament must be read 
and understood in the light of the New. This remains true though 
the methods they sometimes used, not to speak of their weaker fol- 
lowers, did violence to the texts. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
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law, the prophets and other Old Testament writings do lead our 
thoughtful devotion to him who is the fulfiller of all, Jesus the 
Christ. 

Saul, the first king of Israel in putting his whole heart into the 
discharge of his royal responsibility, points indeed to him who 
made every man whoever to the end of the age his personal re- 
sponsibility, King Jesus. That can be clearly seen from the Gospel 
narratives and comments. 

The Pharisees would not eat and converse with tax-collectors and 
any others whom they considered moral outcasts. Jesus ate and 
conversed with them easily and without being self-conscious. 

On the other hand, there have always been particularly devout 
people who thought they could imitate Jesus in associating with 
tax-gatherers to the exclusion of Pharisees. Jesus did not exclude 
the Pharisees from his social intercourse and ministry. 

If one of them invited him to dinner he went and taught the 
company at his home the mercy of God. He served both, the scum 
of society and the snobs. For he identified himself indiscriminately 
with the whole people, during his ministry and finally on the 
Cross. There, on the Cross, we see the king of kings taking the 
desperate need of all humanity to his heart, carrying it on his 
heart, dying to save us all from our state of rebellion against God 
and its absolutely fatal consequence. 

Remember today’s New Testament reading. What Matthew in 
his comment says about Jesus healing the sick by taking their suf- 
ferings upon himself must be extended to his whole ministry of 
salvation. 

For Matthew explicitly refers to the Messianic prophecy of the 
suffering servant in Is. 5:3 as being fulfilled by Christ: “He took 
our infirmities and bore our diseases.” Behold, our King! Are we 
prepared to submit entirely to his rule with the joyful confidence 
that all power in heaven and on earth is given to him and that 
he makes himself personally responsible for turning all things to 
the good of those who are his? If this sermon has contributed to 
the strengthening of our trust in our King’s almighty, all-loving 
tule it will have attained its purpose. 
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LET US PRAY: | 

Grant us, O crucified and exalted Lord, to deliver up ourselves 
with all we have and do and think—to thy benign, indisputable, 
eternal rule. And we thank thee from our hearts that we have thee 
as our King. Amen. 
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1 Sam. 12:1-15, 23-25 February 14, 1960 
Rom. 13, 1 


FEAR NOT! 


1 Sam. 12:20: “Fear not; you have done all this evil, 
yet do not turn aside from following the Lord, but 
serve the Lord with all your heart.” 


After the Hebrews under Joshua had conquered parts of Pales- 
tine, they settled as more or less isolated groups, each one mainly 
concerned for its own affairs. Their political sentiments have fitly 
been compared to a village patriotism. The only thing that bound 
the various tribes together was their common allegiance to their 
covenant God whom they worshiped together at a central sanc- 
tuary. Only at times of desperate crisis some of the tribes would 
gather under the command of a leader. 

Those leaders, called judges, had no official standing. In an 
emergency when a foreign invader harassed the people a man from 
amongst the people felt called by*<God to summon some of the 
tribes to war. His summons was heeded, the enemy defeated. Then 
the leader would for the rest of his life enjoy great moral prestige 
so that judicial cases that proved too dificult for the local priests 
were brought to him for decision. Hence the name judge. 

After a judge’s death the tribes were left again without a leader. 
There was no central authority, no state. The people acknowledged 
no ruler except the Lord who would inspire and equip a man of 
his choice when needed. 

So matters went on for two to three hundred years. Gradually, 
the weakness of the tribes, growing anarchy and corruption within 
and the example of foreign nations aroused the people’s desire for 
an organized state which, at that time, was only feasible in the 
form of a hereditary monarchy. Finally, when the Philistines, a 
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Mediterranean nation of higher civilization, possessed of iron weap- 
ons, had conquered Western Palestine the need of a change be- 
came acute. The elders of the tribes gathered to ask Samuel, the 
last and greatest of the judges to appoint a king for them. Much 
against his will Samuel complied and gave them their first king, 
Saul of Benjamin. 

That was a brief account on the rise of the monarchy in Israel, 
presented from the point of view of secular history. To the best of 
my knowledge all I have said is correct. I also claim that it is 
necessary for the understanding of the Biblical records. Yet it is 
not sufficient for understanding them. If I greatly expanded on my 
brief summary that would make my address a historical lecture but 
not a sermon. 

For it is the task of the preacher to expound the word of God. 
Yet in what I said to you there was no word of God. The word 
of God is infinitely more than the recording and analysis of facts 
and events. It subjects the events to an authoritative interpretation. 

Only in virtue of this interpretation can the recorded events 
bear a Divine lesson for us. They reveal God’s dealings not only 
with the Israelites of old but likewise with us today. In order to 
show this by way of indirect proof I have in my brief historical 
summaty of the period of the judges suppressed or, as it were, 
embezzled the prophetic message of which the records are the 
vehicles. 

Let me now take delight in introducing this message with a 
pithy statement made in New York City just a hundred years ago 
by the greatest American. It consists of three words only but these 
are of pure gold. They embody a forever valid philosophy of 
history. 

The sentence I am going to quote is from an address which was 
originally planned to be delivered at a Congregational Church in 
Brooklyn. Only a last minute’s change of arrangements made 
Manhattan the place of Abraham Lincoln’s Cooper Union address. 
In this historically highly consequential speech Lincoln said: 
“Right makes might.” 

How simple and yet how profound! No mere analysis of his- 
torical events could have produced this weighty statement. His- 
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torical investigation can tell us a great deal about what might is 
and how it was displayed in human history. But what about right? 
The description of events in their setting and connection can tell 
us little about right and wrong. 

For knowing what is right you depend on your own standards 
of judgment. Abraham Lincoln’s standard of judgment was sup- 
plied to him by his faith in a thoroughly moral Divine providence. 
This faith he owed to the Bible. 

The prophetic message that can be drawn from the history of 
Israel under the judges is twofold. First we have a statement in 
the Book of Judges, three times repeated, the last time at the close 
of the book: “In those days there was no king in Israel; every man 
did what was right in his own eyes.” 

With other words, there was a crying need for a king. The state- 
ment looks forward to God’s action in giving the people a king. 
It strikes a note of gratitude that should inspire us with confidence 
and gratitude for God’s good providence in protecting and helping 
us as a nation up to this day. We can and must in our daily 
prayers bring the needs of our nation before him, trusting that he 
will meet them as he so often did in the past. This was the first 
lesson which this part of Biblical history teaches us. Let me 
proceed to the second. 

We :ead in the second chapter of the Book of Judges that soon 
after Joshua’s death “the people of Israe] did what was evil in the 
sight of the Lord and served the Baals; and they forsook the Lord, 
the God of their Fathers, who had brought them out of the land 
of Egypt.” (11f) 

They worshiped the local Canaanite fertility gods whose cult 
should secure them good harvests and general prosperity. 

How did the Lord react to their apostasy? “So the anger of the 
Lord was kindled against Israel, and he gave them over to plun- 
derers, who plundered them; and he sold them into the power of 
their enemies round about, so that they could no longer withstand 
their enemies.” (14) 

God is not mocked. If we desert him he will let us feel how we 
fare without him. 

Yet God did not cast away his people: “The Lord raised up 
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judges, who saved them out of the power of those who plundered 
them.” (16) 

Did they then return to their God and Deliverer? We read: 
“But whenever the judge died, they turned back and behaved 
worse than their fathers, going after other gods, serving them and 
bowing down to them; they did not drop any of their practices o1 
their stubborn ways.” (19) What was the result of their faithless- 
ness? “The anger of the Lord was kindled against them.” (20) 

This is the picture which the period under review offers to the 
prophetic understanding. The key used for the interpretation of 
history is moral and spiritual. Let us again remember Abraham 
Lincoln’s words: Right makes might. If right makes might wrong 
makes weakness, defeat, calamity, catastrophe. 

When in the throes of calamity the people asked for a king they 
were given a king. Yet we read that the elders’ request for a king 
displeased Samuel as it displeased God who said to Samuel: 
“Hearken to the voice of the people in all that they say to you; 
for they have not rejected you, but they have rejected me from 
being king over them.” (1 Sam. 8,7) They had rejected God’s 
royal rule not by asking for a king but by doing it faithlessly and 
insincerely,. 

Let me read to you the words of their request: “All the elders 
of Israel gathered together and came to Samuel at Ramah, and 
said to him, ‘Behold, you are old and your sons do not walk in 
your ways; now appoint for us a king to govern us like all the 
nations!’ (4) 

Samuel is asked to appoint a king, because he was growing old 
and his sons were no good. That the people themselves were no 
good, and that that was the real cause of their troubles the elders 
did not own up. They wanted a king apparently for the innocent 
reason that the institution of the monarchy had proved helpful 
with the adjacent nations. 

True, they needed a strong central government. But what they 
needed far more was to return to God, repenting of their evil 
ways. 

The request for a king was impenitent. They ignored their own 
guilt by thinking that if only they had a king they needed no 
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longer depend on God’s rule, his chastisements and deliverances. 
They did not acknowledge that their present weakness was due to 
their betrayal of the Lord. In fact not even the strongest political 
institution could protect them against the consequences of their 
treachery. But they presumed that a king would deliver them from 
all evil. They sought to use the institution of the monarchy as a 
cheap substitute for repentance. 

Therefore, Samuel declared that God would give them a king 
but without desisting from his unflinching demand of loyalty to- 
ward himself. God will grant their desire yet go on judging them 
for their sins. 

Let me try to apply this lesson to us as a nation. We Americans 
do not have a king and do not need one. Essentially, however, the 
problems that beset us are similar to those at the time of Samuel. 

There are with us two opposite schools of thought concerning 
the role of central government. 

The ones want to defend and strengthen the power of the states 
and local communities; they admit that there must be a central 
government but are wary of encroachments on the citizen’s liber- 
ties. The others maintain that the federal government must exer- 
cise greater power in order to cope with the tremendous exigencies 
of organizing our mid-twentieth century mass society, unhampered 
by petty local interests. In the ensuing discussion the first men- 
tioned school of thought would often point to the dangers of a 
fast growing, incompetent bureaucracy. The other side would retort 
that bureaucracy is today an inevitable necessity and that there is 
no point in undercutting its functions instead of improving per- 
formance. Closely related to this debate is another concerning the 
role of the federal government in promoting growing production. 
We need growth of economic production in order to meet the 
needs of a fast growing population. 

But what part of our production should be promoted? It has 
been said recently that we would need fewer new auto cars if those 
that are brought on the market lasted 10 years instead of five. We 
should rather spend more money on slum clearance, education, na- 
tional defense. The opposite voices would then contest that the 
proposed policy would lead to extravagant spending and interfere 
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with economic freedom. Now I have no doubt that this and many 
other debates are necessary. And I believe that it is our duty as 
citizens to form an intelligent, responsible opinion concerning the 
points raised. But that must never obscure the pressing moral 
issues that always deserve first consideration. 

Whatever side we take, we must never fail to give prominence 
to the fight incumbent upon us with the national sins that en- 
danger our very existence as a people; dishonesty, corruption, racial 
oppression and snobbery, commercialization of cultural values. Or 
can we deny that as a nation we are in dire need of repenting and 
mending our ways? Our institutions are as good as they can be. 

Wherever a change is necessary let us make a change but with- 
out ignoring the spirit in which we must use them with or with- 
out change. Changed or unchanged, our institutions must fail us 
unless there is far more dedication to the common good in ac- 
cordance with the will of God revealed in his law. There is no 
greater need for a nation than being taught that, just that and not 
only once but over and over again. 

Who shall teach us? The Church? Certainly the Church though 
not chiefly by way of resolutions taken, by ecclesiastical bodies 
published and soon forgotten. I believe that the main contribution 
of our Churches should consist in forming or, at least, influencing 
the character and outlook of individuals who will carry out their 
teaching in their respective life positions, high or low. And some 
of those individuals will be qualified for extending the message of 
the Churches to spheres of our economic and social life where the 
ministry as a ministry is not competent to pass judgment. For we 
live at a time when expert knowledge is needed in order to grasp 
many a material and moral issue in the life of our people. 

Nor are our denominational or interdenominational secretariats 
qualified for teaching. For they can never make pronouncements 
without making compromises. Now as individuals and as a society 
we cannot live without compromises, but teaching must be kept 
free from compromise. It requires the moral courage of dedicated 
individuals, who are as independent of the moods of constituencies 
as it is possible. 

Let me conclude this sermon with a wish. Let me tell you what 
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kind of a man should in my opinion be elected President of the 
United States in 1960. We all agree on the main qualifications for 
the presidential office, integrity of character, personal courage and 
energy, high abilities, administrative and political experience. 

To those requirements I feel one more must be added as a lesson 
from the present Bible study. The President to be elected should 
be willing and able to bring the great current moral issues before 
the people. He must periodically teach the people to distinguish 
between right and wrong. For that is always imperative, more so 
today when one public disaster after another has shown us how 
moral issues are blurred not only with a number of law-breakers 
but on a frightfully wide range. We need a teaching President. 

I used the word, wish. Is my wish unrealistic? Who dare say 
that, two days after Abraham Lincoln’s birthday anniversary? 

Abraham Lincoln was not officially qualified as a teacher. He 
himself called his education “highly defective.” Like some of the 
Old Testament judges he had risen from the rank and file of the 
poor. Yet he did teach the people to distinguish between right and 
wrong. He did it in such a superb manner that some of his ad- 
dresses have become classics. 

The spirit of our constitution and the structure of our pluralistic 
society do not permit the President to teach a particular religion. 
But Abraham Lincoln’s faith in a moral providence is not a sec- 
tarian tenet. It can and must be adapted to our present situation 
and taught. I believe that is one of the commandments of the 
hour. Let us obey it with our prayers, consequently with our votes 
and then again with prayers, backed up by the lives of God-fearing 
citizens dedicated to the good of our country and all its people, 
in subjection to God, our true and only King. 


LET US PRAY: 


Lead us all, O gracious Lord, in our lives and in our prayers to 
seek first thy kingdom and righteousness, entrusting all the rest to 
thy merciful care for us and our nation and the whole world. In 
the name of thy Son through whom we have constant access to 
thee. Amen. 
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1 Sam. 13:5-15 March 13, 1960 
Rom. 7:21-8,4 


SAUL’S SIN AND OURS 


1 Sam. 13:11: “Samuel said (to Saul): “What have 
you done?’” 


The story of Saul is one of the saddest in the Bible. What makes 
it so sad is the sharp contrast between a happy beginning and an 
evil, calamitous end. 

The records on the first period of his reign show his heroic soul 
and royal calibre. Obedient to his sacred calling, he made the cause 
of his people his own, leading them to victory and bringing them 
deliverance from foreign oppression. But the great question for 
Saul was not whether he would live and die as a national hero 
(which he did) but rather whether he would be true to God in 
obeying his word that was mediated to him through the prophet 
Samuel. 

Obedience to God is not what has been called the obedience of 
a corpse. It cannot be coerced. It is moral. It must be given to 
God in virtue of free decision. The act of free decision must be 
renewed so often as God through his word claims new obedience. 
One cannot be obedient once and for all, not in this life. 

Man’s surrender to God is periodically put to the test in order 
that the sincerity of his decision may be proved. No one who 
serves God can be spared temptation. This is not to scare us but 
rather to strengthen our serious resolve of loving God with our 
obedience. 

Paul writes in I Cor. 10:13: “No temptation has overtaken you 
that is not common to man. God is faithful, and he will not let 
you be tempted beyond your strength, but with the temptation 
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will also provide the way of escape, that you may be able to en- 
dure it.” 

Saul did not stand his test, That is, essentially, all that can be 
said about his sin. When the temptation came he failed to obey 
the word of God through the prophet Samuel. He fell like Adam. 
We shall see that this frugal statement comprehends all that the 
sources reveal about his defection. At the beginning of the story 
when Samuel anointed Saul in secret he closed his message to him 
with the words: “And you shall go down to Gilgal; and behold I 
am coming to you to offer burnt offering and to sacrifice peace 
offerings. Seven days you shall wait, until I come to you and show 
you what you should do.” (10:8) 

Now in the context of this chapter Samuel’s words as quoted 
are unintelligible. In reading on we discover that Samuel did not 
allude to the impending war with the Ammonites but rather to 
the campaign against the Philistines recorded three chapters later. 
Therefore, some commentators take this passage for a later intru- 
sion into the text. But that seems to me an unnecessary assump- 
tion. Samuel speaks as a seer, a clairvoyant in whose mind appears 
the picture of a future constellation of events abruptly, out of con- 
nection with the present and without time reference (“I am com- 
ing to you.”) The purpose of his warning to Saul to wait for him 
at Gilgal is to prepare him for his first test of obedience. 

The crisis came. The Philistines gathered a large army against 
Saul whose resources were small. The Israelites, hard pressed and 
in straits, “hid themselves in caves and in holes and in tombs and 
in cisterns” or fled to the other side of the Jordan. 

Saul with his little band of trembling followers was prepared to 
attack the enemy. Yet he could not go to battle before sacrifices 
to the Lord had been made. For warfare was a religious function 
that had to be hallowed by sacrifices. And now Saul remembered 
Samuel’s prophetic warning. He waited for him at Gilgal seven 
days as had been demanded by Samuel, but Samuel did not arrive. 
When finally the people were scattering from him he decided to 
wait no longer. 

He offered himself the burnt offerings to the Lord. Immediately 
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afterwards, Samuel arrived and sternly charged him with dis- 
obedience: 

“What have you done?... You have done foolishly; you have 
not kept the commandment of the Lord your God, which he com- 
manded you; for now the Lord would have established your king- 
dom over Israel for ever. 

But now your kingdom shall not continue; the Lord has sought 
out a man after his own heart; and the Lord has appointed him to 
be prince over his people, because you have not kept what the 
Lord commanded you.” (13:11,13ff) 

This is the one of the two records on Saul’s sin and rejection 
by God. 

No doubt the narrator presents Saul’s rejection as a Divine judg- 
ment on his present disobedience. But what his disobedience con- 
sisted in, is impossible to understand. 

Saul had been waiting for the prophet seven days according to 
Samuel’s word. Should he have tarried till all his warriors had left 
him? Should he have waited for the prophet to arrive and for a 
miracle to happen to save him from the enemy? Perhaps, perhaps 
not. The narrative does not give us a clear picture of Saul’s act of 
disobedience. 

We have a second record on Saul’s sin and Divine rejection 
(1 Sam. 15) It is from a different hand and placed later in the 
book though it was probably written earlier. Here, Saul’s character 
appears in the worst possible light. He not only breaches the rules 
of the holy war with the Amalekites, but also offers to Samuel the 
most miserable excuse for his offence. 

He blames his mercenary actions on the people. He cringes be- 
fore Samuel, pleading with him not to embarrass him in the pres- 
ence of the people. 

I will not go into further detail, for it is quite obvious that be- 
tween Saul’s truly royal behavior in the earlier parts of the story 
and the pitiful figure he is cutting now, there is a break in con- 
tinuity, a psychological gap for which the narrator does not ac- 
count. We are not told what caused Saul’s sudden moral break- 
down. Both records thus leave us without an intelligible descrip- 
tion of Saul’s act of disobedience. 
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The fact is stated and so is the Divine reaction; the rest remains 
mysterious. 

Do we wonder at it? We better don’t. The two narratives on 
Saul’s sin of disobedience are no more obscure than the story of 
Moses’ sin in the twentieth chapter of the book of Numbers. You 
all know that Moses before he died was only permitted to see the 
Holy Land from the top of a high mountain on the other side of 
the Jordan. He could not enter it because he had been disobedient 
to God in the wilderness at a place later called Meribah, that 
means, contention. 

But in reading the story of the contention at Meribah you will 
not be able to say what the sin of Moses consisted in. Nobody 
knows. The nature of his transgression is not stated in comprehen- 
sible terms. 

In all three cases the sources are defective. Why? Let me ven- 
ture an explanation. There are events in history so gruesome and 
appalling that the people’s memory cannot retain them in their 
stark reality. Historical remembrance is blurred. The people of 
Israel were unable to recollect the sin of Moses, deliverer and 
founder of the nation, servant and friend of God. Nor could they 
later remember the sin of Saul, their first king and great popular 
hero. The fact of disobedience and the Divine reaction were not 
forgotten, but the circumstances that surrounded the facts are 
wrapped in darkness. F 

Aren’t we facing a similar psychological failure today that the 
youth of Germany knows nearly nothing about Hitler, and the 
nameless atrocities committed by him and his henchmen? 

There are things which a people does not have the strength to 
remember in any detail. In the case of Germany let us hope that 
the German Church will lead the people to self-knowledge. In the 
case of Saul the obscurity in the records bears a significant lesson 
for all of us. 

His sin is not described because it cannot be understood. No sin 
can be understood. Obedience to God, faith, love, hope are quite 
intelligible seeing what he has done and is doing for us. Treachery 
against our faithful Maker and Redeemer defies reason. It cannot 
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be accounted for. “What have you done,” Samuel cries out in 
meeting Saul after his defection. 

There is no psychological explanation for our sin. The moment 
you attempt it you are substituting something else. To explain sin 
is to excuse it. 

Sin cannot be excused. 

It is and remains for ever inexplicable; Sin as Augustine brought 
it out clearly and profoundly has neither reason nor cause. For God 
has never given any man any occasion for disobeying him. Sin is 
purely negative, guilty throughout. And that makes it so sinister, 
ghastly, gruesome. 

It has been stressed in the Bible and outside the Hebraic-Chris- 
tian tradition that doing evil is the only thing a man should really 
be afraid of. If you are seriously and soberly afraid of disobeying 
God you will not be afraid of anything else. 

The sinner does not understand himself. 

“T do not understand my own acting,” confesses Paul in Rom. 7. 
One may even state boldly that God himself does not understand 
sin. Therefore, he judges and rejects the impenitent sinner. At 
last, he will refuse to deal with him any longer. The most serious 
and most terrible assertion that can be made about sin is that it 
makes man unintelligible to God. Saul sinned through disobedi- 
ence, more we do not learn. What the progress of the story shows 
does not concern the origin of sin but its disintegrating effect upon 
the sinner’s character; Sin happens deep down in the heart where 
no man can look at and see. But once it has entered a man’s life 
and is not honestly repented of, it takes hold of his character, 
perverting and spoiling his actions. 

Saul after his sin is possessed with an evil spirit of persecution 
mania. Tormented by jealousy against his loyal servant David, he 
makes one attempt after another on his life. He throws his javelin 
at his own son Jonathan because he has kept his covenant of 
friendship with David. He hunts for David as for a criminal and 
makes him lead the miserable existence of a captain of brigands 
for years. He assassinates the priests at the sanctuary at Nob be- 
cause they had given David hospitality. He debases himself, deny- 
ing his better past on his day before last by consulting a necro- 
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mancer. On the following day after having lost the battle against 
the Philistines he takes his own life. 

In a radical sense all sin is suicide. For God insists on our obe- 
dience in order that we may live. 

Are we obedient? Can we live? “Thanks be to God,” Paul ex- 
claims, “through Jesus Christ our Lord.” He thanks God in faith. 

May the same faith that realizes the seriousness of our conscience 
obligation to God, the seriousness of our treacherous disobedience 
and the blessed seriousness of our creation to new obedience and 
new life through the death and resurrection of Christ be yours and 
mine for ever. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O Father, the mighty inner help of Christ’s Spirit for 
putting to death the mind of the flesh and bearing the fruit of 
the Spirit, day by day, up to the end when love will reign supreme 
and the time of testing be over. Through Jesus Christ our Rede- 
emer. Amen. 


ay 


1 Sam. 23:1-14 July 20, 1958 
Mt. 26:36-46 


FAITH AND THE REALITY 
OF HISTORY 


1 Sam. 23:12: “They will surrender you.” 


The name of the town of Keilah marks a pathetic episode in 
the earlier years of David. At that time, David was already de- 
signated as the future king of Israel. 

Commissioned by God, the prophet Samuel had secretly an- 
nointed him Saul’s successor to the throne. Yet this Divinely 
anointed king had for years to lead the life of an outcast, a captain 
of brigands, pursued by the burning anger of Saul. 

He called himself “a dead dog” (24:14), less than human, less 
even than a live animal. 

Why did Saul seek to kill him? Had David intrigued or rebelled 
against the king? He was always perfectly loyal to Saul. Why then 
did Saul hate him so bitterly? 

A brief comparison of the two characters may show us. David 
had no ambition to be king. Yet from the moment he appeared on 
the public scene his behavior was truly royal. Remember the story 
of his fight with Goliath. The terrific champion of the Philistines 
had challenged and defied the people of Israel. David was then 
an unknown shepherd boy yet by Goliath’s challenge of God’s 
people felt himself challenged. He risked his life, a youngster, 
armed with a sling and five smooth stones from the brook attack- 
ing the Philistine knight six cubits and a span high, clad in his 
coat of mail. For David could not help identifying himself with 
Israel, making the cause of God’s people his own cause. Behold 
the king. 
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Saul was a leader of imposing stature and heroic caliber. Repeat- 
edly, he saved the people from grave peril and catastrophe. His 
character was, however, unsettled, stained with dark spots of per- 
sonal ambition and vanity. Saul was like David a religious man but 
his piety proved no match for his uncontrolled emotions. Both, 
Saul and David, were in their youth swept by what can be called 
the first recorded revival movement in Biblical history. Saul never 
outgrew the emotional element in his experience of conversion. 

We read that “the Spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him” 
when he met a band of ecstatics, “coming down from the high 
place with harp, tambourine, flute and lyre.” (1 Sam. 10:5) Im- 
mediately, Saul joined them “and he prophesied among them.” 
Well and good, but Saul in his spiritual development did not 
proceed much further. A child of God cannot live all the time at 
the inspiring sounds of harp, tambourine, flute and lyre. Not all 
our life is hymn-singing. There are responsible decisions to be 
made, grave temptations to be met at times when one is not car- 
tied by sublime feelings. Saul failed to work his experience of con- 
version into the strain and stress of the real everyday life. 

When after David’s marvelous victory over Goliath the women 
of Israel sang to one another: 

“Saul has slain his thousands, but David his ten thousands,” 
Saul was very angry and said: “They have ascribed to David ten 
thousands, and to me they have ascribed thousands; and what more 
can he have than the kingdom?” 

“And Saul eyed David from that day on.” (18:7-9) 

Some time later, his growing jealousy threw him into a state of 
demoniac hate and fury. He made repeated attempts at David’s 
life. David had to flee and hide. Saul went after him, over and 
over again. He never caught him but for years made his existence 
that of a hunted fugitive. 

Once it happened that the Philistines, Israel’s mighty arch-en- 
emy, attacked the town of Keilah, some 15 miles southwest of 
Bethlehem. They had just started plundering the threshing floors 
when David received intelligence of their raid. At that time, he 
was hiding with 600 men in one of his desert strongholds, not far 
from Keilah. When he learned of the raid he resolved to rescue 
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the town encouraged by Divine oracle. Overcoming the resistance 
of his men, he led them to Keilah, defeated the Philistines and 
delivered the town. 

When Saul heard what had happened he rejoiced. The reason 
was not that David had saved a border town from the enemy. Saul 
was glad because David no longer roamed at large. He had been 
friendly received and given hospitality by the men of Keilah. That 
town with gates and bars should prove a trap for him. There he 
could be besieged and caught: “Saul summoned all the people to 
war, to go down to Keilah, to besiege David and his men.” (23:8) 

David was warned in time. What to do? Should he leave the 
town or stay there? He did not know. So he consulted the priestly 
oracle, the so-called ephod. 

The precise nature of the ephod is unknown to us. It was prob- 
ably connected with sacred lots. The method of consultation con- 
sisted in asking a number of questions to each of which the answer 
was either “Yes or No.” The practice is one of primitive religion 
though David’s actual use of the ephod was no longer quite primi- 
tive. For in consulting the oracle, he prayed to the Lord, the God 
of Israel. 

He asked two questions. The first was: “W£ll Saul come down?” 
(After all, it may turn out a false rumor. Why should one always 
take the pessimistic view? Would Saul use for his evil purpose an 
occasion when David and his men had shown their loyalty to king 
and country? True, Saul was a mad man, but he was not altogether 
wicked, God could restrain him.) “Will Saul come down?” 

The answer was: “He will come down.” 

That was a heavy blow for David yet he did not give up hope 
quickly. If Saul comes down to seize him could he not expect the 
burghers of Keilah to stand by him? Keilah was a fortified town, 
and David was a skillful warrior. If he and his men with the sup- 
port of the inhabitants could defy Saul’s army—who knows? Saul’s 
defeat might prove the turning point in David’s life, the end of 
his misery. Should he take the chance? It seemed unbelievable 
that the men of Keilah who owed everything to him and his men 
would deal treacherously with them. In this mind David asked his 
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second question: “Will the men of Keilah surrender me and my 
men into the hand of Saul?” 

The answer was: “They will surrender you.” 

Then David and his men “arose and departed from Keilah, and 
they went wherever they could go.” They saved their bare lives. 

So it fared with the man whom God had anointed king of Israel. 
“Behold the king.” 

A few years later, Saul lay dead in the hills of Gilboah and 
David began to reign over Israel. Yet his way to royal rule had 
been one of hard struggle, suffering and humiliation. The lesson 
we can draw from this story is sober. The word is, reality. The 
teaching of Holy Scripture undercuts our childish illusions and 
irresponsible day dreams. Its message is always one of faith, yes, 
but a sober faith that faces and stands the harsh, grim reality of 
life. For Scripture teaches truth. 

And the truth is that the Lord of history fashions the happen- 
ings in the life of the individuals, groups and nations in a manner 
that brings both, good and evil to full maturity. Life is like a trial 
before a court of justice where every part concerned is granted a 
fair, exhaustive hearing until all have said what they can say. Only 
then judgment is pronounced, but till then treachery and cruelty 
must show what they can do. There are many Keilahs in the 
history of individuals, groups and nations. 

The story I have retold stands in the Old Testament. Its mes- 
sage is not set aside by the New Testament. It is, on the contrary, 
made still more radical. At the same time, it is placed in an new 
dimension, and that proves absolutely decisive. Let us turn from 
David to the Son of David when he faced the final crisis of his 
life and ministry. 

Christ’s Keilah is called Gethsemane. He too saw himself hunted 
to death by the rulers for no other reason than that he was God’s 
anointed, the true king of Israel. Will the furious jealousy of those 
who sit on Moses’ seat prevail? Will they deliver the Christ to 
be put to death by the Romans? The answer which Jesus in his 
prayer received from his Father was: “They will.” 

Will the Roman governor betray his conscience by condemning 
an innocent man? The reply was: “He will.” 
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But the people, the sick whom Jesus had healed, the poor whom 
he had befriended, the crowds he had taught, will the people 
whom he loved and who loved him suffer him to be arrested, tried 
and executed as a criminal?’The Divine reply was: “They will.” 
This David did not flee for his life. In fulfilling his saving mission 
he was obedient to death. He stood and faced and bore the whole 
burden of reality, the massive impact of sin, the ruler’s sin, the 
people’s sin, your and my sin. He was crushed under this weight, 
yet in being crushed overcame the tremendous reality of sin with 
the stronger reality of his forgiving, atoning love. He had to bleed 
to death on the cross—so real is the story. Yet on the third day 
he was raised by a power infinitely more real than sin, death and 
all evil. 

To face the stark, cruel reality of sin in us and around us yet 
to surrender and commit oneself to the greater, forever victorious 
teality of the love of God in Christ is what Scripture calls faith. 

Christ has broken the spell of my sin, thus saved me. If he could 
do that for me he will do always what is good for me and for all. 
I have nothing to fear. With this faith the forgiven sinner can 
bravely do and bear the holy and blessed will of God. 

With this same faith the Church of Christ can courageously 
bring the gospel witness in word and deed to a hostile world 
caught in self-deception. With the same faith we can confide to 
the mighty, merciful Lord of history the destiny of our nation and 
of all humanity in this present dreadful impasse of world history. 
The Lord God lets us slide into this impasse to bring to light the 
truth not only about callous, perfidious communism and bestial 
racism but no less about our own irresponsible complacency and 
strutting self-righteousness. 

Almighty God means well by us and by all. Just therefore he 
does not pat us on the shoulder but compels us with his direction 
of our own affairs and of world affairs to reveal what is in us. The 
eternal goal of all history, his kingdom, can only be reached after 
all sins have been brought out of their hiding places and put in 
the light of the judging and atoning love of Christ. The purpose 
of history is the universal revelation of truth. In the end there will 
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be no more Keilahs, for then the whole earth will be filled with 
the glory of the truth of the Lord as water fills the sea. 

“God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.” 
Let us take shelter with him in following Christ. Let us take our 
share of struggle and suffering “as good soldiers of Christ Jesus. . . . 
If we have died with him we shall also live with him; if we endure, 
we shall also reign with him!” (2 Tim. 2,3. 11f) 


LET US PRAY: 


Almighty God, Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, through whom 
thy Spirit is poured in our hearts, grant us, we ask thee, to be 
true to thee and stand fast in the faith, bearing fruit in every good 
work and increasing in thy knowledge until with all saints we at- 
tain to the mature manhood, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. This prayer we offer on our own behalf and on 
that of all men through Jesus Christ, the Redeemer. Amen. 
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2 Sam. 11:12-17, 25-27. Ib. 12:1-7A, 13-15 March 11, 1962 
1 John 1:5-10 


SIN AND LIE 


2 Sam. 12:7: “You are the man.” 


What was David’s sin? Adultery and murder, attributed by the 
prophet Nathan to contempt of the word of God. 

How could this great pious king have committed these heinous 
crimes? The answer I read from the record is: Through self-deceit. 
And that does not make his sin excusable. It rather shows it for 
what it is and what every sin is. For every sin is, fundamentally, 
a lie. 

David was not a lawless felon. He knew and did from his heart 
acknowledge God’s commandments. He could commit his atro- 
cious deeds only in deceiving himself concerning their true nature. 

It would represent a rather easy-going interpretation of David’s 
sin with Bathsheba if one merely ascribed it to a sudden, irresisti- 
ble sensual impulse. That the man fell prey to a strong passion 
that got the better of him is less than half the truth. No man is 
at any time a mere animal. Enslavement by one’s sensual appetites 
is primarily due to a failure of the spirit. 

Physical beauty is a testimony to the perfection of the Creator's 
work. The sinner falsifies the nature of the attraction. He takes 
for divine what actually points upward to God whose throne is high 
above all creatures. ‘The pull exercised on the senses, the glamorous 
claim made by the object of desire is deified. He throws himself 
away, surrendering to the creature as if it were God. 

No sensual sin is merely sensual. It is idolatry, worship of the 
creature rather than the Creator. 

There has never been an adulterer who said to himself: “Come, 
let me go and commit the sin of adultery.” He rather justifies his 
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contempt of God’s revealed will. He makes himself believe that 
the prostration he renders to his idol is a due response to its divine 
splendor. In selling himself to the creature, he apes the true wor- 
ship of God. In spurning God’s will he pretends bowing before 
what is divine. 

Without false self-justification no sin can ever be committed. 
For man can evade his responsibility before God only in raising 
the fraudulent claim that he is doing right. The substance of sin 
is falsehood. 

After David had seduced Bathsheba he did not plan to murder 
her husband and marry her. He just sought to forget what he had 
done. But that was not permitted to happen. After some time the 
woman sent him word that she was with child. What should David 
do now? He could not comfort himself with the evil thought that 
a mighty king like him could on occasion indulge in an affair with 
the wife of one of his officials. He could not say that a peccadillo 
like that did not matter. David was a man under God’s law. He 
knew God’s will. But he did not repent. He excused himself again. 
He tried to cover up his sin, and that led him to murder. Didn’t 
you sometimes think that the sins of religious people are far more 
repugnant and sometimes even more atrocious than those of mere 
worldlings. You were right but better remember your own sins, 
both commission and omission. 

David sought to engineer the appearance that nothing had hap- 
pened. He called Bathsheba’s husband back from the battlefront 
in the hope that the man would visit his wife. The child born 
eventually would be recognized as Uriah’s own child. All traces of 
David’s sin would seem obliterated. 

Thus David substituted semblance for reality, external legality 
and respectability for true morality. He lied again. 

His scheme failed. Uriah on his return to Jerusalem refused to 
see his wife. He faithfully complied with the Israelite law of absti- 
nence for men engaged in active warfare. 

So there seemed only one way left for David to hush up his 
crime of adultery. Uriah had stupidly spurned the king’s generous 
attempts to save his life. He deserved to be killed. Soon after his. 
death David would marry Bathsheba, thus making the child to be 
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born by her his legal offspring. So David sent the man back to 
Joab his general with the message proverbially called, Uriah’s 
letter. 

The horrible plot succeeds. And David has again a seemingly 
splendid excuse for his enormous misdeed. For who had killed 
Uriah? The chances of war. 

“The sword devours now one and now another,” were David's 
words to Joab’s messenger who had brought him the news of 
Uriah’s death in battle. 

Can a man really cheat his conscience? One of the lessons taught 
by this formidable record is that left without the aid of God’s word 
the human conscience is too weak for spurring the sinner to re- 
pentance. 

When the whole affair seemed perfectly legalized and Bathsheba 
had borne David a legitimate son, the word of God struck. The 
prophet Nathan came to the king with a sacred stratagem. He 
addressed David in the latter’s capacity as supreme judge of ap- 
peals. He asked him for legal directives in the difficult case of a 
tich oppressor who had robbed his poor neighbor of the little ewe 
lamb that “used to eat of his morsel, and drink from his cup, 
and lie in his bosom, and it was like a daughter to him.” The king’s 
righteous indignation is aroused by Nathan’s stratagem. He will 
see to it that the law of God is kept in Israel and its breaker 
promptly brought to book. 

And now the prophet unties the knot of his stratagem. The 
tables are turned: “‘Nathan said to David, “ You are the man!” 
The wise and righteous king who knew perfectly how to hold his 
subjects responsible for their crimes is now being made responsible 
for his own crimes. 

“You are the man.” I know of no other simple statement either 
in the Bible or elsewhere that so forcefully inculcates moral re- 
sponsibility. David had all the time tried to dodge his moral re- 
sponsibility. That he. knew exactly what responsibility was he had 
just proved in his reply to Nathan’s seeming inquiry. The moral 
standards which he strictly upheld in applying them to other peo- 
ple he had refused to apply to himself. 

So he now stands condemned not only as a transgressor of a 
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statutory law but as a liar, a hypocrite. As we have seen both his 
crimes, adultery and murder, were bolstered up by excusatory hypo- 
crisy. Every sin is a lie. 

“As the Lord lives, the man who has done this deserves to die,” 
David had sworn when Nathan told him about the pitiless rich 
oppressor. With his oath David passed the death sentence upon 
himself. Using ancient Hebrew thought forms, the deadly poison 
of sin that had entered David’s soul is now strengthened by his 
solemn oath. It will surely complete its work of undoing David. 
Speaking in our terms, the word of God in the mouth of the 
prophet confronted David with the horrors of utter perdition with 
which the evil conscience strikes the man who lies against God 
and his conscience. 

David knows he has forfeited his life. Die he must, yet now he 
marvelously realizes that a last chance is given him by God him- 
self. What is done he cannot make undone. But what is left within 
himself, the evil in his own heart he can still renounce. He can 
break the spirit of lying that had made him sin. He can turn against 
himself and give glory to God with his acknowledgment of truth. 

“David said to Nathan: ‘I have sinned against the Lord.” In 
Hebrew his confession comprises no more than two words. Yet 
with those two words David crushed all his mendacious excuses 
and wicked attempts at self-justification. He turned from falsehood 
to truth. : 

“If we confess our sins, God is just” (that is, true to his own 
nature) “and may be trusted to forgive our sins and cleanse us 
from every kind of wrong.” (1 John 1:9) 

If the substance of sin is lying, then David in condemning him- 
self had parted with the lie at the bottom of all his misdeeds. He 
had broken away from the darkness of self-deceit to enter the orbit 
of light where he could avail himself of God’s forgiving mercy. 


LET US PRAY: 


O God of light, grant us wretched children of darkness to walk 
in the light that we may share together a common life, being 
cleansed from every sin by the blood of Jesus thy Son. Amen. 
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2 Sam. 12:9-10, 13-23 March 18, 1962 
Lk. 18:9-14 


CONFESSION AND FORGIVENESS 


2 Sam. 12:13: “David said to Nathan: ‘I have sinned 
against the Lord. And Nathan said to David, “The 
Lord, for his part, has put away your sin; you shall 
not die.’ ” 


After Nathan had brought divine absolution to David he con- 
tinued: “Nevertheless, because by this deed you have utterly 
scorned the Lord, the child that is born to you, shall die.” 

So according to the Revised Standard Version. Since, however, 
the Hebrew original is obscure the rendering of the King James 
that follows the ancient Greek and Latin versions still merits 
serious consideration: “Howbeit, because by this deed thou hast 
given great occasion to the enemies of the Lord to blaspheme, the 
child also that is born unto thee shall surely die.” 

A recent commentator aptly remarked that David’s crimes have 
given many people occasion to blaspheme to this day. 

‘How could this great king who is held out to us as an example 
of righteousness have committed the heinous crimes of adultery 
and murder, all wrapped up in hypocritical subterfuge? What is 
the good of serving God if his servants look like David?” 

Now in hearing people argue in this manner our first concern 
as Christians ought not be what to reply to them. Surely, we owe 
them a reply but before we discharge ourselves of our duty as 
Christ’s witnesses we owe a proper reply to ourselves. Or do not 
their accusations of God’s servant impress us? Are they right or 
wrong? We must ourselves be certain concerning the issue at stake 
before we open our lips. 

What is the issue at stake? Not the sins of a king who lived 
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nearly 3000 years ago. The real issue is your and my sins, the sins 
of us Christian people. When the memory of evil things we did, 
recently or otherwise long forgotten but suddenly rising up at- 
tacks us like an armed man every one will know for certain that 
before God and his conscience he is no better than sinful David’s. 
Remember what Christ said about the woman caught in the act 
of adultery: “Let him who is without sin among you be first to 
throw a stone at her.” (John 8:17) 

It is only our self-sighteousness, our defiance of the truth con- 
cerning our own offenses, that takes offense at the mirror which 
the record holds out to us: “You are the man.” David was the 
man, once, but now each one of us is the man. 

The self-righteousness with which David constantly hushed up 
his misdeeds and the self-righteousness that takes offense at David’s 
misdeeds are one and the same. In condemning and deriding him 
we are passing judgment upon ourselves. “You are the man.” 

So far about the offense taken at the pious king’s ungodliness. 
But there is another offense, deeper seated and even far more 
dangerous. 

Nathan had turned the tables against David. He had convicted 
him of falsehood and hypocrisy in judging other people rightly 
but leaving out himself. He then hurled words of divine judgment 
against the man who had despised the word of the Lord. David 
confessed his sin: “I have sinned against the Lord.” 

Immediately, the prophet assures that wicked liar of the divine 
pardon: “The Lord, for his part, has put away your sin; you shall 
not die.” 

Is it so easy? After all the evil David had done he now went 
scot-free only because he had muttered what in Hebrew are no 
more than two words: “I have sinned against the Lord.” Is it not 
frivolous to assume that God’s righteous demands can be so 
cheaply satisfied? What a joke! If no more is necessary for gaining 
divine forgiveness than just saying those two words—well, let us 
go and do whatever we please. Should it afterwards turn out to 
have been wrong, we need only say that we had sinned, and all 
be fine—as if nothing had happened. What a God who changes 
his mind the moment he has heard some formula of confession! 
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What a book that so misrepresents the timeless imperatives of 
justice! 

Let us again think each one of himself. He who knows of the 
terrors of a guilty conscience will only feel thankful for God’s 
mercy shown not only to David but primarily to himself. It is again 
the same self-righteousness that first takes offense at David’s hor- 
tible deeds, then takes still stronger offense at God’s instant for- 
giveness. Our pride, our hypocritical self-conceit refuses to accept 
unconditional divine forgiveness. That is the reason why so few 
people are true Christians though many pretend they are. With 
God’s forgiving mercy his greatness is revealed. 

But we don’t want him to be really great. We want to be great 
ourselves. One hates humbling himself under God with a confes- 
sion that crushes his pride. One rejects God’s pardon because it 
is given not on account of merits with which one could boast but 
solely out of free grace. 

What should David have done to make us forgive God for 
pardoning him so quickly? Should he have fasted and prayed, lying 
on the floor for a whole week, tormenting his wicked soul in sack 
and ashes? But that is exactly what David did soon afterwards 
when the child born to him by Bathsheba fell mortally ill. It was 
of no avail. The child died. 

He died to reveal to David and the others who knew about his 
sin what a terrible thing he had done to Uriah. Likewise, Nathan’s 
previous words of judgment against the adulterous and murderous 
King came true: “Now, therefore, the sword shall never depart 
from your house, because you have despised me. . . .” Read the 
following story of David’s children, Amnon and Tamar, Amnon’s 
vicious deed, his murder by his brother Absalom, Absalom’s rebel- 
lion against his father, his death at the hand of Joab. No one who 
feels the terrible seriousness of those grisly records can say that 
God condones sin. He forgives it—which is a radically different 
proposition. The Hebrew concept of divine forgiveness is far more 
profound and spiritual than that found with many Christians 
today. 

Through God’s forgiveness the doomed sinner is restored to life, 
not just to carry on but to live in God’s presence. To live in the 
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strong sense of the term means to enjoy the privilege of worship- 
ing God. The forgiven sinner is re-admitted into the worshiping 
congregation. We read in this chapter that “. . . David worshiped 
God” (2 Sam. 12:20) But as to the consequences of the evil deed, 
it remains God’s sole prerogative to shape the events as he would 
decide. 

This in mind, let us now return to David’s confession: “I have 
sinned against the Lord.” 

What kind of statement is that? One might call it a true state- 
ment of fact. Admitted, but then, the word, statement, is too 
academic, dispassionate, impersonal in this context. There is a 
passionate cry behind David’s words: “All the time I have been 
lying against the Lord and doing evil.” 

“But now, here is the truth; I cannot conceal it any longer. J 
must acknowledge it come what may.” David confessed the fright- 
ening truth about himself, putting himself unreservedly in God’s 
hands. He was not forgiven on account of his honest confession. 
Apart from the admixture of untruth to any truth we confess—not 
even the most honest confession can buy the mercy of God. His 
forgiving mercy would not do us any good if we continued in the 
same mind in which we had sinned. We would not know mercy 
for what it is. If a man resolves to judge himself before God, he 
turns against the falsehood and hypocrisy at the bottom of his sin. 
Then only is he in a position to receive forgiveness. 

And even that does not make a man eligible for being forgiven. 
It only forms the condition for receiving forgiveness if and when 
it is granted. The sinner who makes his confession must wait for 
what God will decide to do with him. For the sovereign Lord is 
free in all his actions. What did God do after David had acknowl- 
edged the truth? 

Let me put it quite radically in the light of the whole divine 
revelation. God sent his Son to atone for David’s sin as well as 
yours and mine. In placing himself unreservedly under the will of 
God, David stretched forth his hand and touched the fringes of 
the Savior’s robe. As he touched it he was healed. 

For the Lord Jesus Christ is eternal. When in the fullness of time 
he died for all men, he atoned not only for the sins of us who are 
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living 1900 years after his death but likewise for all sinners who 
had lived since the beginning of history. 

What David did not and could not know has been revealed to 
us by the gospel: God’s infinite mercy that bears our sins is re- 
ceived by every sinner who with his acknowledgment of faith 
makes Christ’s benefits his own property. May we in this Lenten 
season more and more seriously and thankfully appropriate the 
Redeemer’s mercy. For Christ took our sins upon himself that we 
might live in eternal worshipful fellowship with God the Giver of 
life. 


LET US PRAY in the words of the 32nd Psalm: 


“When I declared not my sin, my body wasted away through 
my groaning all day long. For day and night thy hand was heavy 
upon me; my strength was dried up as by the heat of summer. 

“I acknowledged my sin to thee, and I did not hide my iniquity; 
I said, ‘I will confess my transgressions to the Lord’,—then thou 
didst forgive the guilt of my sin. 

“Therefore let every one who is godly offer prayer to thee; at a 
time of distress, in the rush of great waters, they shall not reach 
him. Thou art a hiding place for me, thou preservest me from 
trouble; thou dost encompass me with deliverance” through Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Redeemer. Amen. 
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1 Kings 17 , November 15, 1959 
Rom. 8:38-39 


GOD’S ALMIGHTY POWER 


1 Kings 17:24: “The woman said to Elijah. ‘Now I 
know that you are a man of God, and that the word 
of the Lord in your mouth is truth.” 


This is not a compliment paid to the prophet on account of his 
accurate predictions of the future. For unless we read later thoughts 
into these stories they do not present the prophet as merely fore- 
casting the drought to the king and later predicting the widow’s 
and her son’s miraculous sustenance. The word of God in the 
mouth of Elijah does far more than predicting the future. It is 
charged with a supernatural force that brings about the three years 
drought and the multiplication in the widow’s home of flour and 
oil. It does not merely fortell events. It causes them to happen. 

We read in the following chapter that king Ahad of Israel dur- 
ing the years of drought had sentshis agents to seek Elijah in all 
the kingdoms and nations yet could not find him. Why did he 
seek him? Not in order to punish him, for that he would not have 
dared. He rather wanted to induce the prophet to take back his 
word that had brought the drought and to ask for rain. So great 
was the power of the word of God in the mouth of his prophet. 

Though in the present text the expression “the word of the Lord 
in your mouth” should, I believe, be taken in a different sense. It 
refers to the message which Elijah was Divinely commissioned to 
deliver to his people. This message was delivered factually, through 
great miracles which Elijah worked through the word of the Lord 
in his mouth. Thus understood the two meanings of the phrase 
converge. Elijah’s message is closely related to the first of the ten 
commandments: “You shall have no other gods before me.’ Israel 
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must worship and obey no other than the Lord their God. This 
greatest and strictest of obligations was brought home to them 
through marvelous events that proved the Lord’s superiority over 
all other deities or powers. 

The time of Elijah is marked by political alliances between 
Israel and near-by kingdoms that were all threatened by the rising 
imperialism of Assyria. Hand in hand with political alliances went 
what we call today cultural exchange that included a mixing of 
the respective religions. 

The Israelites continued to worship the God of their fathers, 
but at the same time, encouraged by king Ahad and his wife, the 
Tyrian princess Jezebel, also worshiped the Phoenician God Baal. 
Conversely, the Phoenician widow at Zarephath with whom Elijah 
lodged knew and revered the god of Israel in addition to the in- 
digenous god Baal. People on both sides of the frontier thought 
it no harm “to enrich” their own traditions by adopting religious 
traditions of an allied nation. “Don’t we all worship the same 
God?,” they would have said if they lived today. 

But the God of Israel and the Syro-Phoenician Baal were not 
the same God. Baal was a thunder and rain god. People sought to 
curry his favor with sacrifices and rituals as the ancient Mayas and 
Incas did in America. Was he really able to give or withhold rain? 
“As the Lord the God of Israel lives before whom I stand,” said 
Elijah to Ahab, his king,” there shall be neither dew nor rain these 
years, except by my word.” 

And for three years there was neither dew nor rain until Elijah 
returned and prayed for it. 

The drought caused by the word of God in the mouth of his 
prophet was not a punishment. It was rather a revelation of the 
true God to a people that worshiped him along with false gods. 
The Lord proved his superiority over Baal by doing what Baal 
could not do. If his commissioned prophet withholds the rain with 
his word, there will be no rain. If he prays for rain, rain will fall. 

Whose was that immense power that defied the mighty Baal? 
Was it Elijah’s? The following story shows that Elijah himself 
wielded no power over the word of the Lord in his mouth. The 
man could not even provide for his own sustenance. After the 
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Lord God had ordered him to hide by the brook Cherith he de- 
pended for his food on the ravens that brought him bread and 
meat twice a day. 

Ravens are notorious for their voracity. Nobody would think of 
them as waiters at table. They would devour any dish before it 
appeared at the table. The Lord did what neither Elijah could do 
nor the ravens would do, nor could have happened by chance. 

In commanding the ravens to feed the prophet, he set the fox 
to keep the geese. Yet his command was carried out. He thus re- 
vealed his matchless power over his creatures. 

When the brook had dried up because of the drought the Lord 
sent Elijah over the frontier into Phoenicia to be fed not by a rich 
banker from the city of Sidon but rather by a poor widow at a 
little place called Zarephath. The woman was just going to prepare 
for her son and herself a last meal before they would die from 
starvation. Through the miracle of the jar of flour that was not 
spent and the cruse of oil that did not fail the Lord fed Elijah, 
the widow and her son for a long time. 

Neither Baal, nor Elijah nor the widow could have done what 
the Lord did in revealing that it is he alone on whom all life 
depends. 

And that was made crystal clear by the last and greatest miracle 
in this sequence. When the widow’s son died, leaving his mother 
in despair and the prophet in a state of consternation, the Lord 
answered the prophet’s prayer by reviving the boy. One may say 
that this last miracle clinched the issue at stake in the preceding 
tales. The previous wonders had shown the greater power of the 
Lord as compared to any other power, elemental, human, super- 
human. There could still be a comparison drawn between the Lord 
and his weaker competitors. Now, however, in revealing his power 
over life and death, God made the mere thought of comparison 
ridiculous. 

His power is absolute beyond comparison. The God of Israel is 
the omnipotent Lord. 

Now if you take this for a doctrinal statement of unchallenge- 
able validity you are, of course, right. Yet the Bible never stops at 
making doctrinal statements. It urges us to act on the truth it 
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reveals. The message which this sequence of miracles conveys to 
us is not the bare statement that God is almighty. Because he is 
almighty we must worship him exclusively: “You shall have no 
other gods before me.” 

Almighty God alone is worthy of our worship. Only he deserves 
Divine hommage and loyal service. 

Now this raises a serious problem. Do we worship God because 
he is almighty? Is sheer power, be it the greatest of all powers, the 
true motive and spring of worship? That seems to eliminate the 
moral factor that is constitutive of genuine faith in God. Are we 
not in danger of slipping back into pagan opportunism with its 
ingrained belief that might is right? Do not the tales of the proph- 
ets in Ist and 2nd Kings embody quite a few features of primitive 
religion? Is not the worship of omnipotence one of them? 

It all turns on what we mean by the power of God. The idea 
of bowing down before a god for no other reason than that his 
might has proved greater than anybody else’s is indeed revolting. 
But is that really what Elijah did? By no means. 

I said before that Elijah’s message represents a vindication of the 
first commandment. Now none of the ten commandments can be 
truly understood apart from the historical context which is clearly 
marked by the superscription: “I am the Lord your God, who 
brought you out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bond- 
age.” The God whose commandments we must obey first revealed 
himself as the Savior from indignity and severe affliction. He re- 
vealed his mercy and his faithfulness in fulfilling the promises he 
had made to the fathers, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 

Elijah in his prayer on Mt. Carmel addressed him as “the Lord, 
God of Abraham, Isaac and Israel.” This God is utterly depend- 
able, faithful to his covenant, good. The Almighty whom we must 
worship exclusively, is a moral person, “the Holy One of Israel,” 
using Isaiah’s later term. 

Yet holiness alone does not motivate worship. There i is no true 
worship without gratitude. What are we grateful for? That God 
with his purity of character has set us a lofty example for imitating 
him? What an anemic kind of gratitude! We are thankful to our 
God for what he has done for us in the past and promised to do 
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in the future. He brought Israel out of Egypt. He gave his Son 
that whoever believes in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. We worship God in due response to his grace and mercy 
in action. In order to act it is not enough for him to be merely 
good. Only an almighty God could have saved Israel from the 
clutches of the Egyptian totalitarian state. Only an almighty God 
could have raised the Lord Jesus from death. 

It is no mere chance that the cycle of stories under review 
culminates in the raising of the widow’s son from death. That is 
not an intended but nevertheless a true pointer to the resurrection 
of Christ. God delivered his Son from the indisputable, universal, 
totalitarian rule of death. We are in the hands of One who is 
mightier than death. If he is mightier than death he is mightier 
than anything in heaven, on earth or under the earth. We worship 
a God whom we can gratefully and joyfully entrust with our own 
salvation and the redemption of the whole world. 

The omnipotence of God defies comparison. It is on quite a 
different level with anything else we call powerful. God is almighty 
in that he is high above and beyond the whole creation with all 
its forces. 

In other words: Omnipotence is not a superpower but rather 
the source and control of all that has power. It is transcendent, 
Divine. It is not something to be added to the holiness of God. It 
has its root in it. As the book of Job has it: “God is mighty in 
strength of heart.” (Job 36:5) (A. R. Margin) This truth is led 
to its radical consequence in the assertion made by at least three 
New Testament writers that God created the whole universe and 
maintains it through the eternal Son. Faith in an omnipotent God 
is basically not a matter of intellectual conviction. It is a matter 
of conscience. Its seed lies in every man’s conscience as I am going 
to prove in concluding this sermon. 

Socrates in addressing his judges the majority of whom had just 
condemned him to death in recompense for the good life of con- 
stant self-examination he lived and led others to live, said: “No 
evil can happen to a good man, either in life or after death.” 

Socrates had no Divine revelation to draw upon for his crucial 
insight. Where did he take it from? His statement represents a 
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radical interpretation of the message which every man all the time 
receives from his own conscience. Every man whether or not he 
lives up to it, knows from his conscience that his choice between 
right and wrong is for him a matter of to be or not to be. He 
knows it for certain. Therefore no man can do wrong without first 
trying to make himself believe that what he is doing is right. For 
every man knows that by openly defying his conscience he would 
forfeit his very existence. 

In making my decision a life and death issue the conscience 
presupposes what is called a moral world order which will vindicate 
my obedience even if I must suffer and die for it. “No evil can 
happen to a good man, either in life or after death.” This is a 
great testimony from outside the Hebraic-Christian tradition that 
points to Elijah’s demonstration of the omnipotence of God and, 
ultimately, to the resurrection of Christ and his coming in glory 
for the last judgment. For the voice of conscience in every man’s 
bosom is prophetical. 

The Christian conscience, enlightened by the gospel, bears a 
stronger testimony to the Divine omnipotence than Socrates and 
even the great witness to the living God, Elijah, could have borne. 
For how could God raise us from the death of our sinfulness 
unless he were almighty? In raising Christ, he raised to a new life 
all who by faith are crucified with him. Apart from the Holy God’s 
almighty power there is no salvation as there is no creation, no 
providence, no final consummation, no eternal felicity. And that 
must be acknowledged with heart, word and deed. 

Let us therefore worship and serve him in grateful confidence, 
stilling our restless hearts with the assurance of the eternal victory 
of his love on which we and all that is depend forever. 
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1 Kings 16:29-33; 17:1; 18:1-2, 17-40, 45A > April 17, 1955 
Mt. 10:34-39 


THE LORD OR BAAL?P 


1 Kings 18:21: “If the Lord is God, follow him; 
but if Baal, then follow him.” 


Who was Baal who competed with the Lord for Israel’s alle- 
giance? To the average Bible reader the name just stands for an 
abominable monster. But that will not do for our present purpose. 
So it falls to me to introduce Baal which is not an easy task. For 
that ancient Canaanite nature god was a rather complex being 
that bore different features in different surroundings. The name 
is used sometimes in the singular, sometimes in the plural. For 
there were many petty local Baals whose range of activity did not 
extend farther than over half a mile radius. Nevertheless, in some 
measure they all participated in the nature of the one great god 
Baal. 

This Baal was a semitic storm ‘god. Now storm often brings 
rain. Since rain is indispensable for the growth of crops Baal was 
also a fertility god. In 1929 a 1500 B.C. Canaanite mythological 
epic was unearthed near the Syrian coast. It is much older than 
the oldest parts of the Bible. Part of it has for its subject the tale 
of the death and resurrection of Baal. Now that sounds profound 
and almost Christian—only that it has nothing to do with what 
we call salvation. Baal died every year with the decay of vegetation 
and rose again with the new crops. His resurrection meant no more 
than the annual renewal of plant life. But in order to rise in good 
time he needed the energetic assistance of his devotees. For this 
purpose numerous magical ceremonies were performed, some of 
which had a grossly immoral character. The idea was that the effec- 
tive fertilization of field and garden depended on corresponding 
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actions being taken by people. The vegetation god Baal and his 
consort Ashera were supposed to imitate what people did—and 
their offspring was an abundant harvest. 

For this noble purpose Baal was worshiped by the Canaanite 
population long before the Israelites had entered the country. After 
the conquest the Hebrews learned agriculture from the Canaanites 
and thus took over many of their superstitions. They did not wish 
to go back on their loyalty to the Lord, the God of the fathers. 
They just tried to combine their old religion with the newly ac- 
quired Baal worship and were hardly conscious of any contradic- 
tion—except in times of crisis when a messenger of God stood up 
and stirred their conscience. 

Let us now turn from the small farmers to the proud, recently 
founded capital of the country, the city of Samaria where King 
Ahab and his wife, the Phoenician princess Jezebel resided. The 
ruling classes at Samaria were enlightened and sophisticated. Their 
horizon was wide, extending far over the frontier to the great, sea- 
faring neighbor in the North, the Phoenicians. The Baal whom 
they worshiped was the high god of the cultured cities that had 
embarked on great ventures of commerce and colonization. He 
bore hardly any of the primitive features of the barbaric local Baals 
but rather resembled the sublime features of the later Greek god 
Zeus. Like Zeus he was called the father of gods and men. For he 
tuled over all the other gods. Yet in one respect there was no 
difference between city and country. In Samaria Baal was no less 
a mere means to an end than in the rural parts. He was not 
worshiped for his own sake but rather for the sake of farsighted 
political alliance, business cooperation and cultural integration on 
an international scale. In the ultimate issue, the Baal of Samaria 
was also a utilitarian god. 

Did king Ahab and the people of Samaria go back on their al- 
legiance to the Lord, the God of their fathers? They were just as 
little conscious of it.as the village. yokels. They considered them- 
selves true worshipers of both, the Lord and Baal, his son’s name. 

After all, why should they haggle over words? Whether you call 
him the Lord or Baal—what difference does it make? Are not all 
religions pretty much the same? They help you in meeting your 
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needs, they give you the desired emotional uplift, they make better 
citizens. Let’s therefore be tolerant and broad-minded toward all 
people, ourselves included. Though there is a certain limit to tol- 
erance, said queen Jezebel. Bigotry and fanaticism cannot be tol- 
erated. Those little bands of prophets who protest stubbornly 
against any form of Baal worship defy the reason of state. They 
are illoyal to the lofty aspirations of the crown for unified inter- 
national commerce and culture. They must be liquidated and their 
altars thrown down. No sooner said than done. Queen Jezebel 
could pride herself having ridded the country of the last subver- 
sives. Now peace and prosperity were secured. 

Well and good but for one single individual, the troubler of 
Israel. A man from the East of whom nothing was known except 
his name, Elijah, the Lord is my God, lighted on the king chal- 
lenging him and his queen and his Baal and his whole people: 
“As the Lord the God of Israel lives, before whom I stand, there 
shall be neither dew nor rain these years, except by my word.” 
Immediately, Elijah left and was not seen during the following 
three years of drought and famine. In vain the king searched for 
him everywhere. He had to get hold of the man who with his 
word had shut heaven. For he was the only one to open it again. 
So Ahab’s confidence in the power of the great rain maker Baal 
was already shaken. But that was not enough. He and the whole 
people had to be shown that all power was with the Lord, the 
God of Israel. And that was the purpose of the great show-down 
on Mt. Carmel. 

After the Lord had called Elijah back he let the king gather all 
the people together with the 450 royal prophets of Baal and the 
queen’s 400 Ashera prophets, the whole clergy of the established 
religion of the kingdom. Elijah gave them every fair chance to 
prove the power of their god. From early in the morning till noon 
they practiced their rain making rites—to no effect. Then came 
Elijah’s turn. Elijah had no magical power at his disposal. His 
ministry was of the word. He preached, admonishing the people 
to make a clear-cut decision between the Lord and Baal. He re- 
paired the destroyed altar of the Lord, prepared the sacrifice and 
directed the people to make a profuse oblation of water to the 
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Lord, all around the altar. Then he prayed. With simple words 
that came straight from his heart, he asked the God of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob to reveal his power to the whole people and turn 
their hearts back again. When he had finished “the fire of the 
Lord fell and consumed the burnt offering, and the wood, and the 
stones, and the dust, and licked up the water that was in the 
trench. And when all the people saw it they fell on their faces, 
and they said: ‘The Lord, he is God, the Lord, he is God!” Soon 
the rains came. And that was the end of a much promising, well 
organized, government sponsored, interfaith movement. 

Who was the Lord who had overthrown Baal? Twice in our les- 
son Elijah describes his own relation to him with the words: “The 
Lord before whom I stand.” He stood before him as he waited on 
him according to the commandments he and his people had re- 
ceived from him. For the Lord was a God who gave command- 
ments. That could not be said of Baal. Baal was a nature and 
culture deity with which you had to come to terms and make 
practical arrangements in order to prosper. The God of Israel does 
not allow himself to be utilized for selfish purposes. He commands. 
He insists on unconditional obedience to his commandments. It 
was only in virtue of his wholehearted commitment to the Lord 
that Elijah could demonstrate the futility of Baal by jeering at 
him unpunished. In defying the false god Elijah remained calm 
and serene while the prophets of Baal raved. The one man could 
challenge all the rest including their gods as he was the only one 
who had made a real decision. His life was dominated by an abso- 
lute. He clung to his Lord by obeying his commandments. 

What are his commandments? The first is this: “You shall have 
no other gods before me.” There is no room left for a soft, easy 
going both ways, and there was only one absolute alternative: 
either the Lord or Baal. (Monotheism) 

His second commandment is this: “You shall not make yourself 
a graven image or any likeness of anything.” All over the country 
people made and bought wooden figurines or emblems of Baals 
consort, Ashera. The God of Israel resents pictorial representation 
as an offense to him. He is completely invisible, far transcending 
the whole realm of nature to which Baal and his fellow gods be- 
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long. The God of Israel is only available to a heart that humbles 
itself by turning to him in obedience. 

The third commandment is: “You shall not take the name of 
the Lord your God in vain.” “O Baal, answer us,” cried his proph- 
ets, limping about their altar, cutting themselves with swords and 
lances, until the blood gushed out upon them. The God of Israel 
does not permit his name to be used in magical incantations. His 
holy name has its proper and legitimate place only in the prayer 
of a heart that is stayed upon him in childlike trust. The word is 
faith. The prophets of Baal are frantic activists: “Something-must- 
be-done-Chiistianity.” Elijah anticipated Isaiah’s later message: “In 
returning and rest you shall be saved, in quietness and in trust 
shall be your strength.” (Is. 30:13) 

For the issue that was forced upon King and people by Elijah 
was not between one faith and another. There is no faith in Baal. 
There is no faith in any god whom I use as a tool. The God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob is the only one that claims personal 
faith. Faith means the turning of animal man to a real person in 
response to the call of a personal God. The issue on Mt. Carmel 
was between faith in God on the one hand and continued animal- 
ity on the other. 

And the result of this great contest was and still is that all the 
gods we worship in order to draw some power out of them have 
no power at all. The only real God ‘is the personal, the moral, the 
God who demands our surrender of heart. He alone can help us. 
Everything else to which we have recourse is futile deception that 
well deserves the bitter mockery and sarcastic taunts which Elijah 
heaped on the proud Baal of massive popular success worship. 

Elijah when he slew the prophets of Baal was a stern executor 
of a judgment that we have been taught to leave entirely to God. 
Even so, the Lord is and remains our Judge. He is going to judge 
us and all if we falsify the Gospel of Christ by making it an instru- 
ment for securing power and success and that smoothness of shal- 
low feeling they call nowadays peace of mind. He will judge us 
and all if we sacrifice character to expediency. He will vindicate 
his truth and his servants by sending again his fire down from 
heaven according to the word of him who said: “I came to cast 
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fire upon the earth, and would that it were already kindled.” And: 
“Do not think that I have come to bring peace on earth: I have 
not come to bring peace but a sword.” (Lk. 12:49; Mt. 10:34) 

Those are our Savior’s words. There is no other way of relating 
oneself to God and enjoying him forever than in renouncing self. 
Christ came to save us from ourselves. To him Elijah pointed 
prophetically with his witness of uncompromising faith and obedi- 
ence. To him let us now turn our prayer: 


Our Lord and Redeemer, we come to thee with our limping 
indecision, our miserable compromises, our broken loyalty, our 
shameful opportunism. Let the sword of thy Word and the fire of 
thy Spirit do away with our faithless disobedience. Grant us a firm, 
unshaken trust in thee, our only help for time and eternity. Amen. 
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1 Kings 19:1-18 April 24, 1955 
2 Pet. 3:1-15, 18 


FROM CARMEL TO HOREB 


The Eschatological Factor in the Divine 
Revelation to Elijah 


] Kings 19:7: “Arise and eat, else the journey will be 
too great for you.” 


James, toward the close of his epistle, has this to say about one 
of the greatest figures of the Bible: “Elijah was a man of like nature 
with ourselves.” What is the purpose of this statement? Is it to 
let us rejoice in our own weakness, mediocrity and triviality? The 
context is one of exhortation to fervent prayer. Even ordinary 
people can achieve the most astonishing things if they avail them- 
selves in their prayers of the amazing power of God. In this respect 
there is no difference in kind between a giant like Elijah and 
people like you and me. For the most important thing about him 
and likewise about us is not what we say or do but what happens 
when the Lord speaks. For there is only one real hero in all the 
stories of the Bible, therefore in the whole human history, God. 
All goodness and wisdom and power are his alone. This is one of 
the main lessons to be learned from our Old Testament portion 
which we could fitly entitle, from Carmel to Horeb. That is to 
say: From the mountain where the wonderful and triumphant 
miracle happened that Elijah received in answer to his prayer— 
through long-drawn plains and steppes and deserts to another 
mountain top where the prophet humbly wrapped his face in his 
mantle in order to be taught what the Lord was going to do with 
him and with his people. 
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On Mt. Carmel Elijah had in the name of the God of the fathers 
challenged king and queen and people and their gods, the whole 
world. For the spirit of the world is one of clever or stupid com- 
promise. Elijah alone stood for-decision: “If the Lord is God, follow 
him, if Baal, follow him.” One man—facing and defying the whole 
world. What a man! If Elijah would appear today and talk with 
me I could never address him in just calling him by his first name. 
Without a monent’s hesitation I would address him in the man- 
ner of his reverent contemporaries: “My lord Elijah.” 

And yet when this great valiant man of God one day after his 
smashing victory over Baal received a threatening message from 
queen Jezebel he rose in terror and ran for his life. 

What shall we say to that? Shall we gloat over the prophet’s 
weak humanity? Shall we react like those people today who gloat 
over the weakness of our leaders in the last year of the second 
world war? Like readers of the Yalta papers who maliciously rejoice 
at having seen a great man in his underwear? 

If that is too cheap—we might try a psychological explanation 
of the prophet’s fright and flight. We might call it a nervous 
breakdown, quite a natural reaction to the high emotional tension 
on the day before. Elijah had had to collect and spend all his 
strength on Mt. Carmel, then suddenly collapsed. Now that may 
be correctly conjectured but does not do justice to the particular 
case of the particular man Elijah. For Elijah can be understood 
and his story can be applied fruitfully only on Biblical ground and 
in using Biblical concepts set in the language of our own time. 
In the ultimate issue, only the preacher can do justice to Elijah. 
Let me try. 

On the morning after having experienced the Lord’s greatest 
triumph since the Exodus Elijah woke up to see that the world 
had not changed a bit. Suppose he was awakened by loud laughter 
from the street. The baker’s boy on one of his early errands had 
just met the cobbler and was telling him one of his unsavory jokes. 
Then he went on, whistling a stupid sentimental air. The prophet 
shuddered. How could that be after what had happened yesterday? 
How could their mouth be filled with anything except the praise 
of the Lord who had done wondrous things? Life going on as 
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usual? Where is the kingdom of God, his uncontested rule over 
the whole people? Why did the Lord not follow up his tremen- 
dous victory? And then came Jezebel’s messenger with her threat. 
So Jezebel was still there, masterful, boastful, unshaken in her 
murderous pride? After a day of splendor and glory follows a 
gloomy, blood-stained night. It fell like scales from Elijah’s eyes 
when he realized what one of his great followers in the prophecy 
would express with the heavy words of his oracle: “Watchman, 
what of the night? Watchman, what of the night?” “The watch- 
man says: Morning comes, and also the night.” (Is. 21:11f.) 

To a man with Elijah’s eschatological zeal not to have achieved 
everything was tantamount to having achieved nothing. His success 
on the day before meant very little to him now. What mattered 
was the honor and glory of God, his manifest victory once and for 
all. But the end was not yet. In his sense of utter frustration the 
prophet must have felt much like our Lord’s disciples between 
Maunday Thursday and Easter Sunday. When Jesus was arrested 
they all “forsook him and fled.” Fear struck and overwhelmed 
them, not because they were cowards. The shattering of their glow- 
ing eschatological expectation confused them so completely that 
they surrendered to the pull of the primitive instinct for self-preser- 
vation. Elijah was one of the most courageous men that ever lived. 
Yet his failure to enforce Israel’s permanent decision of obedience 
to the God of the fathers upset his‘mental balance. He fled. 

On his flight he went south, farther and farther, till he reached 
the border of the desert. He left his servant in the last inhabited 
city, then roamed the desert under a parching sun. Finally, he 
stopped exhausted under a broom tree that afforded him as much 
shade as there can be had in the desert. He sat down and prayed 
to God. What for? For his life to be spared? On the contrary: 
for his death. “It is enough; now, O Lord, take away my life; for 
I am not better than my fathers.” 

Elijah’s fathers, the men of God in the past, had not been able 
to make the people of Israel a holy community to the Lord. After 
every victory of the cause of God selfishness and falsehood had 
reasserted themselves. As his fathers had failed Elijah had failed 
too. He saw his mission finished without result. And since his 
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whole life was bound up with his mission he asked the Lord of 
life to put an end to his life. 

This prayer was not answered. God let him sleep his fill, then 
sent an angel to wake and strengthen him with food and drink. 
Elijah ate a little, drank a little, all mechanically, quite unmoved 
by the angel’s appearance. The sorrow of his heart clouded his 
mind. He lay down to sleep again. Sleep, sleep, only sleep! Not to 
do anything, not to remember, not to know, just to be asleep! 
Again I feel reminded of our Lord’s disciples when the forebodings 
of the Cross made their eyes heavy at Gethsemane. 

The angel touched him again. “Arise and eat,” he said, “else the 
journey will be too great for you.” Elijah arose, ate and came to 
his senses. There was a great journey ahead of him. The Lord had 
made an appointment for him, not yet in heaven but on earth. On 
the very mountain where Moses had received the tables with the 
ten commandments the last of his successors should give an ac- 
count of what the people had done with the ten commandments. 
On the very mountain where the Lord had made his covenant with 
the people his lonely servant should testify what the people had 
done with the covenant. From this mountain it had taken the 
people forty years of wandering through the wilderness to reach 
the border of the promised land. To this same mountain of God, 
Horeb, Elijah walked in the strength of the heavenly manna forty 
days and forty nights. 

“Arise and eat, else the journey will be too great for you.” The 
end was not yet. What Elijah in his zeal had taken for the end 
was in fact the beginning of a new chapter in the history of salva- 
tion. It was a great journey from the desert near Beer-sheba to Mt. 
Horeb. It was still a greater journey from Mt. Horeb to the green 
hill of Golgotha. The end Elijah had so eagerly anticipated proved 
only the end of an epoch and the beginning of a new one that 
Elijah himself was to inaugurate. When the end that Elijah had 
expected did not materialize he despaired and prayed for his own 
end. He was wrong. And so are we in our fits of gloom and fright. 
The kingdom of God does not come in the smooth manner of 
gradual evolution along a straight line. There are mornings of 
exultation and there are nights of despondency. For God our 
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Father in his unsearchable wisdom has willed all his children to 
give him a twofold testimony before this age comes to a close. We 
must glorify his name at night as well as in the daylight. Our im- 
patience cannot bring nearer the final triumph of the Lord and 
his Christ. But our humble service can make a real contribution 
to it, each one’s own. And to this we are called and strengthened 
with the manna of the Holy Spirit. Let us therefore all of us go in 
the strength of our Heavenly food till we shall hear God’s still small 
voice and behold his glory and enjoy his unopposed rule forever. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O great Lord, to wait for the glorious end by doing 
thy will and owning thy rule with a steady, faithful mind. 
Strengthen us where we are weak, make us firm where we are 
wavering, and grant us both, a pure zeal for thee and the patience 
of thy love. We ask it in the name of Jesus who endured to the 
end. Amen. 
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1 Kings 19:9AB, 11-21 aT ee: May 5, 1955 
John 10:1-10 


FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT 
TO THE NEW 


1 Kings 19:12: “And after the fire a still small 
voice.” 


The ultimate assertion about God that really comprises all that 
can be said is that God is love. But then, one may ask: Is that 
borne out by the facts? God punishes us. You will say: That is 
for our sins. Right, but what is the relation between the love of 
God and his punishments? Does love punish? It does, but then 
we must ask what it aims at in punishing us. And that is not an 
academic question. We are all under the judgment of God. We 
must therefore seek to understand the lesson our punishments 
administer to us. Or to put it more precisely and in the terms of 
our present portion: Why is the still small voice of God preceded 
by wind, earthquake and fire? It is the purpose of this sermon to 
search after the answer in a study of the revelation that was given 
to the prophet Elijah on the mountain of God, Horeb. 

At the very place where the covenant had been made with the 
people of Israel the last successor of Moses stood before the Lord. 
His people had spurned the covenant and broken the Law. His 
own efforts to turn their hearts had failed. What now? 

As Elijah stood in the cave of the mountain he witnessed a suc- 
cession of catastrophic events. “And behold, the Lord passed by, 
and a great and strong wind rent the mountain, and broke in pieces 
the rocks before the Lord.” A devastating storm that blew up his 
treacherous people—that was the only answer to his anxious ques- 
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tion the prophet could expect. He was right, that wind was to 
come. “But the Lord was not in the wind” what now? 

After the wind came an earthquake. The ground must shake 
under the feet of a nation that has betrayed its Lord. It had to 
happen, “but the Lord was not in the Earthquake.” What now? 

After the earthquake a fire devoured all that the wind and the 
earthquake had left over. That was what the people had deserved 
and would receive, “but the Lord was not in the fire.” It was only 
after the completion of the announced judgments that the prophet 
“heard a still small voice.” He knew it was the Lord whom no 
mortal could see face to face and live. “He wrapped his face in 
his mantle and went out and stood at the entrance of the cave.” 

“W hat are you doing here, Elijah,” the Lord said for the second 
time. The prophet in his reply stated what had brought him to 
this place: “I have been very jealous for the Lord, the God of 
hosts.” His zeal for the Lord had brought him there, a lonely 
fugitive, cast out by the people to whom he proclaimed the sov- 
ereignty of God. “For the people of Israel have forsaken thy cove- 
nant, thrown down thy altars; and slain thy prophets with the 
sword; and I, even I only, am left; and they seek my life to take 
it away.” 

The Lord revealed to Elijah what he was going to do. Or rather 
he explained what he had shown him before. His still small voice 
to which Elijah was listening had been heralded by the furious 
attacks of wind, earthquake and fire. First the wind: “Go, return 
on your way to the wilderness of Damascus, and when you arrive, 
you shall anoint Hazael to be king over Syria.” The wind figured 
the Syrian invasion of Israel under Hazael. Years afterwards, when 
the Prophet Elisha, heir and instrument of Elijah’s spirit, went to 
Damascus and was consulted by Hazael he suddenly burst into 
tears. “Why does my Lord weep?,” asked Hazael. The prophet 
replied: “Because I know the evil that you will do to the people 
of Israel; you will set on fire their fortresses, and you will slay their 
young men with the sword, and dash in pieces their little ones, and 
tip up their women with child.” (2 Kings 8:11ff) 

Surely, the Lord was not in the wind. Yet it went before him as 
he passed by the people of Israel. 
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After the wind came an earthquake: “And Jehu the son of 
Nimshi you shall anoint to be king over Israel.” Like an earthquake 
the revolution of Jehu shattered the foundations of the established 
religion of Jahweh-Baal. The whole royal dynasty together with the 
Baal worshipers was slain by Jehu and Jezebel’s corpse given to the 
dogs to eat. Surely the Lord was not in this earthquake. Yet it 
went before him as he passed by his people. 

After the earthquake came a fire: “And him who escapes from 
the sword of Jehu shall Elisha slay.” Through Elijah’s disciple, 
Elisha, and his successors in the prophecy the Divine doom would 
be effectively pronounced upon a nation that did not heed the 
lessons of foreign invaders and internal upheaval. The prophetic 
message of destruction unless it meets with the response of re- 
pentance works with the irresistible force of a Divine agency. The 
Lord was not in the fire, yet commanded it to blaze as he passed 
by his people. 

And what now? When Elijah had indicted his rebellious people 
for the second time the Lord did not attenuate his grave charge. 
He did not say: “You are exaggerating, Elijah, it is not as bad as 
that.” The Lord accepted Elijah’s deposition and acted accordingly. 
Yet his heart was in none of his punitive actions. The wrath of 
God, poured out upon deserters, is never the angry reaction of an 
irritated autocrat. God is not the punishment he himself inflicts. 
He is rather in the voice of silence, the inaudible message that is 
heard as it calls the faithful to his presence. 

“Yet will I keep a remnant of seven thousand in Israel, all the 
knees that have not bowed to Baal, and every mouth that has not 
kissed him.” The purpose of God’s punitive actions is the creation 
of a faithful remnant that keeps his word. 

The Lord is not in wind, earthquake and fire. Yet he arouses 
them as he passes by. Whenever the Lord does not stay but passes 
by there rage wind, earthquake and fire. They are, what Luther 
called the deeds of his left hand, the strange part of his work. In 
passing us by the Lord shows us that he is passing by us. The 
Divine judgments are the revelations of his absence. He is not 
in the sufferings he causes to happen. He is not merely absent; He 
positively reveals his absence through them. And his frightful 
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absence shall make us hungry and thirsty for his blissful presence. 
Wind, earthquake and fire must prepare us for listening to the voice 
of one who does not pass us by but stops to draw the faithful 
remnant from a faithless people. 

He cannot draw near without showing us first how far we are. 
Without being visited by wind, earthquake and fire nobody would 
ever bother to listen to his still small voice. We must experience 
what it is to be left without God. The still, small voice of his 
tender presence can only be perceived by a broken and contrite 
heart. 

When God speaks to us with his still, small voice he calls every 
one by his name: “What are you doing here, Elijah?” This is a 
true voice. Wind, earthquake and fire only make a noise. There is 
no word in them. Where there is no word, there is no personal 
fellowship. Nothing more horrible than to have a speechless God. 
We could not discern the difference between his presence and his 
absence unless we were being taught by the soulless clamor of 
dreadful facts and events. The dumb God is drawing us to the 
speaking God, inviting us to his fellowship. 

Not everybody yields to the pull of God’s heart. Those who do 
form the life-receiving and life-transmitting fellowship of Grace. 
The idea of the remnant is much older than Elijah, yet from his 
time on and owing to the revelation he received on Mount Horeb 
it became one of the great themes in the proclamation of the 
prophets. The Old Testament remnant is the germinal cell of the 
Church of Christ. Elijah himself stood with one leg in the past. 
He killed the prophets of Baal and through his successors in the 
prophecy his spirit took active part in the severe judgments that 
were inflicted on his own people. Yet, although he was comis- 
sioned to be an instrument of Divine punishments he realized that 
the Lord was not in them. He knew that God could only be heard 
in the still, small voice that gathers the remnant of the faithful. 
Thus Elijah clearly marks the transition from judgment to Grace, 
from the Old to the New Testament. And this transition is not 
merely a thing of the past. It takes place in our own lives, over 
and over again. For though we are now under the new covenant, 
made by the atoning death of Christ and sealed by his eternally 
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triumphant resurrection—our sins are still there. Because our sins 
are still there we must learn from the speechless noise of wind, 
earthquake and fire what it is to be passed by God. The way of 
every one of God’s children leads daily from the Old to the New 
Testament. Only that we are never made the executors of the 
wrath of God, not even in our thoughts. We are to flee from the 
wrath by embracing his Grace, taking shelter in his forgiveness 
and humbly claiming the assistance of his mighty Spirit that we 
may walk in unfeigned love towards God and man. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, our good shepherd, who has brought us 
out of the darkness of our sins to live in the marvelous light of 
the presence of God, grant us all, we beseech thee, to hear thy 
voice as thou callest thy sheep by name. For thou art the only one 
that enters by the door of our hearts. So lead us, gentle Lord, and 
let us feed on the eternal pastures of thy redeeming love. Amen. 


2 Kings 5:1-19 November 10, 1963 
Mt. 11:25-30 


HOLY ARROGANCE AND 
PASTORAL TENDERNESS 


2 Kings 5:8 (Elisha): “Let him come now to me, 
that he may know that there is a prophet in Israel.” 


Tb. 15: (Naaman): “Behold, I know that there is no 
God in all the earth but in Israel.” 


The two sayings are closely connected. Because there is a 
prophet in Israel it will be made known to Naaman that the God 
of Israel is the only true God. 

Who was Naaman? The commander of the Syrian army. 

How had he become commander? Probably by prowess, in war. 
That’s what we would say, but this scripture has something quite 
different to say about Naaman’s successes. We read: “By him the 
Lord had given victory to Syria.” , 

Whether in Israel or in the world outside Israel—success is not 
of man’s doing. It’s of the Lord’s doing. No man who has achieved 
anything, whether great or small, can thank himself for it. Thank 
the Lord! 

Praise him, instead of congratulating yourself on your brilliant 
qualities and of expecting other people to pat you on the back 
with admiration. 

That it was the Lord who had made Naaman a victorious com- 
mander, Naaman himself did not know at that time. He was a 
religious man. Yet he did not know the Lord. Along with his king 
and people he worshiped the Syrian storm and rain god, Rimmon. 

The Lord, however, resolved to teach him better. How? In a 
most severe manner. He struck him with illness, not an ordinary 
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illness, but with a most terrible and humanly speaking, incurable 
disease, leprosy. 

Wasn’t that rather cruel? Shouldn’t the Lord have dealt more 
leniently with that good man? How can we justify a God who lets 
such horrible things happen? We don’t have to justify God. We 
must not even try. For all our wisdom is folly before him. Our 
noble ethical feelings do not impress him. 

He does just the contrary of what human wisdom would tell 
him to do. He takes his own counsel. Just so he makes himself 
known to people who had not known him before. And this is for- 
cibly brought out by the present story. 

We the readers of the story know that God will cure Naaman 
of his leprosy through the agency of the prophet Elisha. So 
Naaman must be brought into contact with the prophet. 

But how should this be done? 

Naaman resided in the city of Damascus, capital of Syria. Elisha 
lived in Samaria, capital of Israel. Naaman did not know that there 
was a prophet in Israel who could cure him. Elisha did not cul- 
tivate what we today call public relations. Putting it again in con- 
temporary terms, the prophet never appeared on a television screen, 
laying his hands upon sick people and healing them—to the 
satisfaction of a sensation seeking audience and of the generous 
sponsors of commercials. 

From the point of view that prevails today, Elisha appears as 
a stupid man. He did nothing for himself, his popularity and fame. 
He refused to sell himself. What did he do, then? 

He trusted and obeyed God. 

But if the prophet did not care for publicity—how could Na- 
aman ever have heard of him? The answer is that it was the Lord 
who led Naaman to Elisha, achieving his purpose through a hu- 
man testimony. 

Whose testimony? At the court of Damascus there was a num- 
ber of well-informed counselors of the king who had knowledge 
of what was going on in neighboring: Israel. But the Lord revealed 
it that he did not depend on the wise men’s counsel. For telling 
Naaman about Elisha the Lord chose the least important person 
in the whole kingdom of Syria. 
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There was a poor Hebrew girl, captured and taken from: her 
country by Syrian raiders and sold to Naaman to serve as a slave 
in his household. It was this girl who said to her mistress that the 
prophet in Samaria could cure her husband of his leprosy. 

Then Naaman told his king, and the king immediately took what 
he considered appropriate measures. The prophet in Samaria was 
a subject of the king of Israel. Therefore, he will have to do— 
thought the king of Syria—whatever his sovereign commands him 
to do. So the king of Syria sent a letter to the king of Israel with 
the strict request to cure Naaman of his leprosy. 

When the king of Israel had read the letter he grew furious. 
How could he do what only God could do? Surely, the Syrian 
king, being more powerful than himself, was only looking for a 
pretext to make war on him and conquer his country. He rent his 
clothes to express his despair. 

Elisha learned of the king’s despair and its cause. He sent him 
a message to let Naaman come to his house, “that he may know 
that there is a prophet in Israel.” 

Naaman appeared at the entrance to the prophet’s house, ac- 
companied by his pompous retinue of horses and chariots. He 
must have expected the prophet to come out, pay him his due 
respect, then perform a grand ceremony of hocus-pocus. 

Nothing of the kind happened. 

The prophet did not even botker to come out and greet the 
important Naaman. If Elisha lived today and the president of the 
chamber of commerce or the executive vice-president of one of 
our biggest corporations called on him—that would not make the 
least impression on the prophet. The church today has lost the 
prophet’s holy arrogance towards the powers that be. 

Money, influence, status in society did not mean a thing to 
Elisha. What mattered was obedience to God and trust in his 
promises. 

And this obedient faith Naaman had now to learn in order to 
be cured of both, his physical disease and his spiritual blindness. 
We read: “Elisha sent a messenger to Naaman, sayings ‘Go and 
wash in the Jordan seven times, and your flesh shall be restored, 
and you shall be clean.” 
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Naaman waxed angry. He was prepared to do something great 
and big, that would flatter his pride. The charge to wash in the 
little river Jordan offended his high self-esteem. However, his 
servants showed better judgment than their master. They per- 
suaded him to do what the prophet had told him. 

So Naaman “went down and dipped himself seven times in the 
Jordan, according to the word of the man of God: and his flesh 
was restored like the flesh of a little child, and he was clean.” 
What no earthly power or boast of power can accomplish was 
accomplished by the word of God when it met with obedience. 
Yet the chapter under review is far more than a tale of a miraculous 
cure. It represents the earliest record we know of a Gentile’s con- 
version to the God of Israel. 

Because the God of Israel had revealed his astounding superior- 
ity over all pagan gods, Naaman believed in him: “Behold,” he 
said to Elisha, “I know that there is no God in all the earth, but 
in Israel.” And: “Henceforth, your servant will not offer burnt 
offerings or sacrifice to any God but the Lord.” Naaman proved 
that his confession of faith was sincere. He asked for two mules’s 
burden of earth from the holy land that he might take it to 
Damascus to make an altar for the God of Israel. 

But there was a problem that troubled him which again proves 
the sincerity of his conversion. Back in Damascus it was one of 
his duties to accompany his king when he worshipped at the 
temple of the state god Rimmon. Now court etiquette required it 
that the king on that occasion leaned on the arm of his general, 
Naaman. 

But then Naaman too would have to bow himself whenever 
the king bowed himself before the idol, for the king was leaning 
on his arm. That would not be intended by Naaman as an act 
of idolatrous worship but could be easily taken for one by other 
people. What to do? The man had scruples of conscience and 
asked Elisha for his counsel. 

And now notice the marvelous change in Elisha’s treatment of 
Naaman. The same prophet who had dealt strictly with the proud 
general is now showing tender affection to the humble convert. 
Elisha was not only a zealous prophet: he was also a loving pastor. 
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His pastoral counsel given on that occasion is of amazing spiritual 
depth. Elisha did not tell Naaman what he ought to do. 

He neither said to him: “While your king is leaning on your 
arm you must, of course, bow down as he is bowing down. This 
is not a denial of your faith.” Nor did he say; “You must not 
even arouse suspicion of practicing idolatrous worship.” What did 
he really say? “Go in peace.” This counsel is not law but gospel, 
a hearty encouragement of faith: 

Don’t be afraid, Naaman, only believe. 

Trust in the Lord, and he will light up your path and direct 
your steps. He will keep you undefiled and pure—if you only stay 
your heart upon him whose word bids you to go in peace. May 
you and I surrender our hearts and minds and wills to the God 
of peace who deals strictly with those who presume to be wise 
but proves all tender kindness and loving affection toward the poor 
in spirit who trust and obey him. 


LET US PRAY: 


O God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, may our trust 
when we first came to know thee and may our first love be re- 
kindled by the Spirit of thy Son, our Redeemer from pride and 
folly. Amen. 
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2 Kings '6:8-23 February24, 11957 
Heb. 12:18-24 


THE INNUMERABLE COMPANY 
OF ANGELS 


2 Kings 6:16: “Those who are with us are more than 
those who are with them.” 


Does Holy Scripture teach us faith in angels? God forbid. Faith 
is due to God alone. By faith we thrust our all on him for time and 
eternity. To render faith to angels is tantamount to a breach of 
the first commandment: “You shall have no other gods before 
me:: 

He who worships God cannot waste his worship on anything 
“that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that 
is in the water under the earth.” 

Therefore, we read twice in the book of Revelation that when 
John fell down on his face to worship the angel who was speaking 
to him, the latter replied: “You must not do that! I am a fellow 
servant with you and your brethren. . . . Worship God.” (Rev. 
19:10. 22:8f.) And when the prophet Elisha saw himself sur- 
rounded with the heavenly chariotry that had come to his suc- 
cour he did not address himself to them. He did not speak a word 
to the angels around him but rather prayed to the Lord. 

If faith in angels is out of question I do not, for that matter, 
adopt the teaching of the Sadducees, ancient or modern, who deny 
the reality of angels. 

The modern idea that angels do not fit in with “our scientific 
world view” I consider absolute bosh. For the natural sciences, 
notwithstanding the astonishing progress they are making all the 
time, labor under the serious handicap that there is no scientific 
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world view today. The amazing number of facts and laws dis- 
covered are not formed into an understandable whole. For we have 
no adequate philosophy to integrate them. 

In principle it must be stated that scientifically established facts 
do not and cannot conflict with facts that are out of the reach of 
the scientific approach. If you try to correlate those two sets of 
facts and have no other but the scientific method to guide you the 
result will prove outright childish and ridiculous. Let me for a 
moment talk foolish nonsense in telling you everything that con- 
temporary physics could teach us about angels: “If,” the scientist 
would say, “the existence of superhuman beings can be assumed 
and if those beings should possess physical properties, then the 
application of the theory of relativity would necessitate us to as- 
sett that however swift the movements of those bodies may be 
they can never exceed the speed of light.’”” Much good may it do 
you. 

The main reason why many Christians today seem sceptical 
about angels is in my opinion the carrying over, often unconscious, 
of the scientific method to a reality in relation to which it is quite 
irrelevant. 

Electricity and magnetism present themselves as two different 
forces of nature. However, 19th century physics succeeded in re- 
ducing them to one single force, electromagnetism. This process 
of reducing a number of principles to a single one has been going 
on with stupendous success all over the natural sciences. Even out- 
side the field of science it has wielded great influence on our way 
of reasoning. If God is almighty—so one would reason—he can at 
any time perform anything he wants to. Then, however it is quite 
superfluous to assume the existence of ministering spirits. For God 
can do very well without them. 

The fallacy in this argument is that angels are discussed as if 
their existence meant to explain how things happen or how God 
can work. But that interest in causal explanation is altogether 
alien to the Bible. The men of the Old and New Testaments did 
not theorize about angels. They took their presence for granted. 
This belief in angels they had taken over from an ancient past 
and sometimes colored it with materials received from other 
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Oriental cultures. All our ancestors since times immemorial had 
felt surrounded or sometimes visited by superhuman beings of far 
superior power. Some of those primitive beliefs are undoubtedly 
present in the Bible. 

Does their antiquity make them wrong? Shall we deny a truth 
because it is not only found in the Bible but also elsewhere? That 
would lead us to religious pedantry and even bigotry. God has been 
known to man from the beginning and so has much religious truth. 
Much in the Bible is older than the Bible—though the sacred 
writers purged it to the best of their abilities from distortions due 
to human sin and error. They exposed it to the light of the Divine 
revelation in the history of the people of Israel. 

Therefore, whatever is said about the angels in the Bible bears 
the distinctive stamp of the Divine revelation. I do not know 
whether anywhere outside the Bible the chief office of the angels 
is the worship of God. It is so in the Bible. Remember the 
seraphim Isaiah saw in the Temple: “each had six wings: with two 
he covered his face, and with two he covered his feet, and with 
two he flew. And one called to another and said: ‘Holy, holy, holy 
is the Lord of hosts; the whole earth is full of his glory.’” (Is. 
6:2f.) 

“Bless the Lord, O you his angels,” “Praise him, all his angels, 
praise him, all his host!,” the Psalmists exclaim. (Ps. 103:20 and 
148:2) 

In the last book of the Bible the visionary on the island of 
Patmos hears “the voice of many angels, numbering myriads of 
myriads and thousands of thousands, saying with a loud voice, 
‘Worthy is the Lamb who was slain, to receive power and wealth 
and wisdom and might and honor and glory and blessing!” (Rev. 
5:11) “And all the angels stood round the throne . . . and they fell 
on their faces before the throne and worshiped God, saying, Amen! 
Blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and honor and 
and power and might be to our God for ever and ever! Amen.” 
(ib. 7:11) And need I remind you of the first Christmas service 
conducted by the worshiping hosts of heaven on the shepherds’ 
field: “Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” (Lk. 2:14) 
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Is the existence of angels superfluous? How can worshipers of 
God be called superfluous? Myriads and myriads of them, praising 
God day and night, will never exhaust the excellency of his glory. 
“Myriads of myriads” Are they too many? Shouldn’t there be more 
angels than alley cats? Who can count the cats in the streets and 
yards of Brooklyn? In our opinion there are perhaps too many of 
them but not so in the inscrutable wisdom and goodness of the 
Creator. 

If God makes countless alley cats why shouldn’t he have made 
myriads of myriads of worshiping angels? 

The great Calvin once dealt with the popular belief that every 
child born into the world has one guardian angel assigned to him. 
Is it true? No, says Calvin, it isn’t. Why should there be only one 
angel for every child? There are many, many. 

And that leads us to the second office of the angels that derives, 
however, from the first. If angels like us are made to worship God 
they exercise their calling not only at their festal gatherings but 
likewise with their deeds of obedience: 

“Are they not all ministering spirits sent forth to serve, for the 
sake of those who are to obtain salvation?” asks the author of the 
letter to the Hebrews. (1:14) 

Again we read in the Psalms: 

“The angel of the Lord encamps around those who fear him, 
and delivers them” (34:7) and “Fer he will give his angels charge 
of you to guard you in all your ways.” (91:11) 

Angels are also described as mediators of Divine judgment like 
the cherubim who guard the way to Paradise lost or the avenging 
angels in the book of Revelation. 

No doubt God can protect, bless or punish us without any resort 
to the intermediary agency of angels. But if their ministry forms 
part of their worship of God that makes for his glorification—what 
remains then of our clever objections? They are reduced to the true 
proportions of futile presumption. 

The spirit in which the angels serve God in serving us is not 
a cold sense of duty. It is with warm feelings of sympathy and 
glowing love that they encamp around God’s children. They are 
keenly and healthily interested in our crucial decisions: “There is 
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joy before the angels of God over one sinner who repents.” (Lk. 
15:10 , 

ae first Christmas hymn, offered by “a multitude of the heav- 
enly hosts,” strikes the note of exultant jubilancy at the redemp- 
tion of sinful humanity: 

“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace . . .” 

Surely, the angels are attached to us with a strong, holy love. 
We are surrounded with an innumerable company of loving help- 
ers. What a comfort! Though there is still a greater and more 
wonderful comfort to be drawn from their obedience. If you and 
I either disobey God or obey him just in a pinch—the air around 
us is thick with fellow creatures who have never sinned, never 
wavered in their dedication, always remained undefiled, pure, lov- 
ing, perfect. The angels must not be worshiped but we should 
worship God on their account, being strengthened and stimulated 
in our own moral efforts by an awareness of their noble presence. 

We are not redeemed by angels but our redemption matters to 
them. That is shown not only by their joy over one sinner who 
tepents but also by their deeds of ministering to our Redeemer. 

It was an angel who announced his birth to his mother. Angels 
served him after his first recorded temptation in the desert. An 
angel from heaven strengthened him at his last temptation at 
Gethsemane. Our Lord himself described his ministry on earth as 
an opening of heaven, “the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing upon the Son of man.” (John 1:51) And when his work was 
finished and finally sealed with the resurrection angels were the 
first witnessess and proclaimers of his resurrection glory. And they 
will come with him on his return in glory. 

With all I have said I have neither proved nor tried to prove 
the existence of angels. Angels are not subject to theoretical in- 
vestigation. Proofs can be offered only within the realm of our 
sense experience: It is written: “The heavens are the Lord’s heav- 
ens, . . . the earth he has given to the sons of men.” (Ps, 115:15) 

How then can we become conscious of the real presence of 
angels? The answer is found in our Old Testament lesson: “O 
Lord,” prayed Elisha, “open his eyes that he may see.” “So the 
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Lord opened the eyes of thé young man, and he saw.” (2 Kings 
6:7) 

Now so far as I can judge you and I have no right to pray the 
Lord for a miracle of sight. But we can ask him to open the eyes 
of our mind. How shall we expect him to do it? From his revealed 
word. For it is the purpose of the Bible to urge upon us the reality 
of things unseen. 

The mere fact that angels are so often mentioned in the Bible 
does not in itself produce this effect. There are many statements 
in the Bible that qualify as time-bound and do not impress them- 
selves on the conscience. They belong not to the teaching of 
Scripture but rather to its historical background. Many of our 
theological teachers today would relegate the whole doctrine of 
angels to the background of the Bible. I do not, however, share 
this opinion. I do not believe that the Scripture quotations I have 
supplied represent dated expressions of pious feeling and imagina- 
tion. Behind those stories and religious poetry I discern a will to 
lead us, a mind to make us aware of a presence, of a fellowship, 
a glory. 

Our Father does not wish to withhold this blissful awareness 
from his children. He wills them to share his delight in the higher 
creation. 

During this Divine service, while you are sitting in your pews, 
you do not chat with your fellowsworshipers nor do you look at 
them. Yet you know all the time that they are there, worshiping 
as you do, and this knowledge does not only strengthen your own 
sense of worship but also provides it with a characteristic note that 
belongs to it. 

It is similar with our knowledge of angels. ‘The whole Christian 
life is worship of God, and from our words and deeds of worship 
the consciousness of our higher-ranking fellow worshipers should 
not be absent. It belongs to it. It bears witness to the blessed 
togetherness of all God’s servants. For heaven is opened every- 
where. If we today no longer maintain the idea of a geographic 
location of heaven above the sky—we are all the better prepared 
for scenting the sweet fragrance of the wonderful connection be- 
tween the upper and the lower creation. 
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This in mind let me, in conclusion refer to the strongest and 
weightiest among all Scripture testimonies to the presence of an- 
gels. It is the third clause in the Lord’s prayer: “Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.” There is no doubt who they are that 
do his will in heaven. But mark the brevity of this petition and 
of the Lord’s prayer as a whole. In this radically concise prayer 
where everything is cut down to the bare essentials there is, never- 
theless, distinct reference made to the angels and their perfect 
obedience. This is not oratorical luxury; it is positive design. 

It is the intention of this text to make us sensitive to the watch- 
ers, the holy ones round about us. May we respond to it. May we 
praise God and glory in the wonders of the world unseen. May 
the abundance of his creational and redemptory grace strengthen 
the mysterious ties that bind us to our superiors who serve God 
without sin. Amen. 


LET US PRAY: 


Holy, Holy Holy, Lord God of hosts, 
Heaven and earth are full of thy glory; 
Glory be to Thee, O Lord! 


Our Father, from whom every family in heaven and on earth is 
named, grant us, we beseech thee, that according to the riches of 
thy glory we may be strengthened with might through the Spirit 
in the inner man, and that Christ may dwell in our hearts through 
faith; that we, being rooted and grounded in love, may have power 
to comprehend with all the saints what is the breadth and length 
and height and depth, and to know the love of Christ which 
surpasses knowledge, that we may be filled with all the fullness of 
God. Amen. 
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2 Kings, 13:14-25 April 20, 1958 
Heb. 12:1-3; 12-13; 10:19-25 


STRIKE MORE THAN THRICE 


2 Kings 13:18: “Take the arrows . . . Strike the 
ground with them.” 


The most important statement that can be made about the 
stories of Elijah and Elisha is that they are in the Bible. The fact 
that a number of popular tales that reflect the tremendous impres- 
sion made on their contemporaries by those two great men of God 
found entrance into the Bible calls for a radical change of ap- 
proach. The preacher owes them a treatment essentially different 
from that of the historian or folklorist. They must be read and 
expounded in the context of the Divine revelation. 

Therefore we are not now concerned with Elijah’s marvelous 
exploit in letting fire from heaven devour two companies of soldiers 
that had been sent to summon the prophet before the king. We 
are rather concerned with the wordof God that teaches us through 
this story that the Church must never allow herself to become a 
subservient tool in the hands of the state or any other political 
power. Likewise we shall not devote our interest to Elisha’s faculty 
of malediction when his curse upon a gang of insolent teen-agers 
brought a bear from the woods to tear them. We shall rather let 
this incident teach us our responsibility for disciplining a recalci- 
trant, lawless youth. 

Again we need not now occupy ourselves with the problem 
whether there resides in the relics of a buried saint a power that 
can raise a dead man to life. We shall rather let the story at the 
close of today’s Old Testament lesson teach us the authority of 
Christ’s great witnesses who though they died “yet through their 
faith are still speaking.” (Heb. 11:4) Turning now to the portion 
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from which the text is taken, I am not going to raise the question 
whether the repeated striking of the ground with arrows can secure 
repeated victories over one’s enemy. I shall rather ask what this 
text, understood as part of Holy Scripture, teaches us, here and 
now. 

For this purpose let me review the story in brief. King Joash of 
Israel learns that the prophet Elisha has been taken with a critical 
illness. He pays him a visit and in seeing the great man on his 
death-bed gets rather emotional. The prophet shows himself far 
above entering sentimental conversation with the king. Weak in 
body yet strong in spirit he wishes to make a parting gift to his 
people. So he commands the king to open the window eastward 
and shoot an arrow in the direction of the future battlefield in- 
dicated to him by extrasensory foreknowledge. The king obeys and 
is then charged to strike the floor of the room with his arrows. 

There were five or six arrows left in his quiver. The king takes 
one of them and strikes the ground. Then he casts a respectful 
glance at the silent prophet and as the prophet does not bestir 
takes a second arrow to strike the ground again. “That will do for 
the time being” he says to himself yet in his desire to comply with 
the prophet’s wish casts another glance at him. The prophet is 
still staring intently on the ground, showing no sign of relaxation. 
“Well, let’s do it a third time,” says the king, “just to satisfy 
the old man.” He does it but then feels quite contented with his 
obedience: “Now I have really gone out of my way. No more of 
this. I cannot make a fool of myself. Three times is enough.” 

It was not enough. The king in his lazy complacency and pride 
had relaxed too early. Therefore, his subsequent success was far 
smaller than it would have been in case he had obeyed the prophet. 
He beat the hostile Syrians only three times which was too little 
for rendering them innocuous. His obedience had been put to the 
test. He failed to give a good account of himself. Now there are 
many folk stories of a similar nature, some of them very beautiful, 
interesting and instructive. But the Bible offers us far more than 
that. It confronts us with a Divine message. Let us prepare for 
listening to it. 

The failure of king Joash makes him a warning example. How 
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shall we use this warning example? Shall we now promise that the 
next time our obedience to God should be put to the test we will 
do better than king Joash? Shall we seal our promise with a firm 
resolution: “Though they all fall away, I will never fall away.” Do 
you remember who said that? The words just quoted are Peter’s 
and they were spoken in the night when he betrayed the Lord. 
Our generous promises and noble resolutions run a bad chance in 
the hour of real testing. Instead of boastfully anticipating our 
forthcoming victory we better pray as our Lord taught us to pray: 
“Lead us not into temptation.” 

How shall we be spared crushing temptation? By trusting not 
in our own strength or anything we can do but rather in Jesus 
Christ our Savior. Only he can make us obedient and provide our 
obedience with the faithfulness and steadfastness which king Joash 
lacked and which you and I lack too. Through his work for us on 
the Cross and the power of the Spirit the risen Savior grants us 
the warning example of the text, lifted above the level of dry, 
sterile moralizing. It becomes a strong personal appeal, practical 
throughout: Do what God wills you to do and do it wholeheart- 
edly. Have done with your clever reservations. Overcome your 
inertia and the hidden pride that bolsters it up. Christ is your 
strength; he is your victory. 

“Strike more than thrice,” in your fight against your sin. So 
long as our old Adam is still witl us we must give him no rest 
but strike and strike again. Our Lord and Savior said: “No one 
who puts his hand to the plough and looks back is fit for the 
kingdom of God!” Past victories over sin will help you but little 
unless you go on in strength. He who thinks he can relax in his 
struggle is like a housewife who says: “Well, I need not clean my 
home today. I did it only a week ago.” Sin, unless being forcefully 
withstood, collects in the heart like the dust in the room. Worse 
than that, our old nature is like the manyheaded monster in the 
ancient Greek tale. When the hero cuts off one of its heads an- 
other will rise instead. The Christian is bidden and empowered to 
cut off one dragon’s head today, another tomorrow, the next one 
the day after and so on. Fight on till the end of life’s battle when 
Christ our Redeemer will finally strangle the monster and for ever 
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deliver you from your most terrible enemy, the one you carry in 
your own bosom. 

How shall we fight? “Pray constantly,” says the apostle. (I Thess. 
5:16) Your only weapon in your constant struggle with yourself is 
the invocation of the Savior who died and rose to grant you power 
and victory over yourself. The battle with sin is not only waged 
to conquer evil desire and vicious allurement. It is waged in the 
cause of doing good. We must constantly overcome what hinders 
us from striking more than thrice in the service of God and our 
neighbor. 

Strike more than thrice in giving thanks to God. Suppose you 
did it the last time on Easter Sunday when you were in a proper 
mood for it. What do you think? Has the Lord God been asleep 
since Easter? Wasn’t he active in forgiving you the foolish things 
you thought, said and did these two weeks? Is Christ no longer 
with you? If that and all the other benefits that derive from it 
does not constrain you to pour out your heart in thanksgiving, ask 
him to bring it home to you and you will have an inexhaustible 
spring of gratitude flowing in your heart. 

Strike more than thrice with your intercessions. Yes, I know you 
have been praying for a long time and nothing happened. Go 
ahead, don’t give up. Follow Christ who intercedes on your behalf 
and that of the others day and night. Strike more than thrice with 
your actions, not only when you feel stimulated to action but 
particularly during the dry spells when you meet with dull indif- 
ference or stupid resistance. Get over the weariness, drowsiness, 
lethargy that sail in the wake of disappointment. Remember the 
New Testament lesson. “Run with perseverance the race that is 
set before us.” “Do not grow weary or fainthearted.” “Lift your 
drooping hands and strengthen your weak knees.” “Let us hold 
fast the confession of our hope without wavering.” “Let us con- 
sider how to stir up one another to love and good works, not 
neglecting to meet together, as is the habit of some, but encourag- 
ing one another and all the more so as you see the Day drawing 
near.” 

Again, these are not moralizing precepts. Every one of the three 
passages quoted starts with a weighty “therefore.” We are strength- 
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ened by the moral influence of “a great cloud of witnesses.” There- 
fore, perseverance. Christ endured from sinners extreme hostility 
against himself. Therefore, his followers must never withdraw from 
the struggle. Our failures, frustrations and sufferings are ordained 
by God for our moral training to make us “sharers of his holiness.” 
Therefore, take new courage. Christ has through his sacrifice 
opened us free access to God, “sprinkling clean our hearts from 
an evil conscience.” Therefore, “Jet us not neglect to meet together, 
as is the habit of some, but encourage one another . . . stir up one 
another to love and good works.” 

Which is precisely the purpose of the forthcoming every mem- 
ber canvass. This Church did in the last years strike the ground 
with its arrows more than once or twice. Members who worshiped 
infrequently are now in regular attendance. Some of them have 
rejoined our activities to their and our great benefit. Then, we re- 
ceived a number of new members some of whom have shown an 
exemplary devotion and dedication in their work on behalf of the 
Church. Thirdly, our revenues have increased thanks to sacrifical 
giving and the faithful toiling of those brethren and sisters who 
carry the administrative and business responsibilities of the church 
and its afhliated organizations. 

So we have struck thrice, but shall we say with king Joash that 
that is enough? Look at the prophet of old, how he stares intently 
at the ground, expecting us to take another arrow and strike again. 
If we think we can now relax we shall miss the victory God has 
in store for us. After some battles won we shall lose the battles 
ahead. One last point before I close. In every Church things hap- 
pen that evoke criticism. Sometimes, criticism remains silent, at 
other times it becomes vocal. Now there is no objection to criti- 
cism. There is, however, a strong objection on Biblical grounds 
against prayerless criticism, be it silent or vocal. If you seriously 
do find fault with anything, commission or omission, your duty is 
under all circumstances to bring the matter humbly before God, 
more than thrice. Criticism devoid of faithful, steadfast interces- 
sion carries a negative attitude not only toward individuals but 
toward the Church and its Lord. 

Pray for this Church, fervently, constantly and pray for yourself 
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that you may be given a new, fresh sense of commitment. The 
every member canvass will prove a signal event in the history of 
this Church if it becomes the occasion for a new commitment on 
the part of us all. We can only call on a limited number of per- 
sons. Those of you present who will not be visited next Sunday 
I now urge to strengthen your loyalty to him who saved us and 
to the fellowship of the saved. Christ wills you to give your obliga- 
tion toward your Church preference over numerous other obliga- 
tions that only seem to claim more of your devotion, energy, time 
and money. What does Christ mean to you? In his name you are 
now asked to answer with heart, mouth, and hand. 


LET US PRAY: 


For the right answer and for its translation into deeds we depend 
exclusively on thy grace, o risen and ascended Lord. We thank 
thee that thy grace is never withheld from thy children, but 
offered them abundantly. Thou hast made us free: let us now avail 
ourselves of the gift of freedom. Let us serve thee more faithfully 
and more steadfastly in our inner life, and in what we are doing 
for this thy beloved Church. Amen. 
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Neh. 8:1-12 November 20, 1955 
1 Peter 1:3-9 


THE JOY OF THE LORD 


Neh. 8:12: “And all the people went their way to 
eat and drink and to send portions and to make great 
rejoicing, because they had understood the words 
that were declared to them.” Or “the meaning of 
what they heard.” 


The public worship of the Church is rooted in the Old Testa- 
ment. It was not, however, taken over from the ritual of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. It rather developed from the Divine service 
of the Jewish synagogue, which is an interesting and important 
fact. There was only one Temple where stated sacrifices were made 
to the Lord. At the time of Christ every village had a synagogue 
where God was worshiped in a way different from that of the 
Temple. The characteristic feature of this worship can be seen 
from this present portion which represents the earliest record we 
have of a synagogue service, 400 years before Christ. At the begin- 
ning of the chapter we read that “all the people, gathered as one 
man, . . . told Ezra the scribe to bring the book.” Reading from 
the book, expounding of the message and prayer; that was and is 
the worship of the synagogue and is also the worship of the 
Church. 

Essentially, the Church added nothing but the administration 
of the sacraments, but this again is done according to the book. 
“Bring us the book,” that was the commission given by the con- 
gregation of Israel to their spiritual leader. “Bring us the book,” 
that is exactly the commission this congregation has given me since 
you made me your minister. 

Ezra acted in accordance with his commission. He brought the 
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book of the law of Moses (for that was as much of the Bible they 
had at his time) and, assisted by the Levites, read from it and 
explained it to a congregation of men, women and children—from 
daybreak till noon. ; 

What was the people’s reaction to the word of God? We read 
that they were grieved. They mourned and wept as their conscience 
was pricked. “What have we done with these words of life God 
has entrusted to us?,” they asked themselves. “We have taken 
no notice of them. We have lived as if God had not spoken to 
us at all.” And as they acknowledged their disobedience and in- 
dolence and ignorance they began to understand why God had 
dealt with them as he did. “We have lost our liberty as a nation. 
We are under the rule of the king of Persia, dependent on the 
whims of his underlings, heavily taxed, weak, poor, miserable slaves. 
All that we have brought on ourselves by our faithlessness. It serves 
us right.” They mourned not over their ill fate but over themselves. 
As “the ears of all the people were attentative to the book of the 
law,” they realized their own responsibility for all that had befallen 
them. They wept for shame. . 

Is it the purpose of Holy Scripture to make us weep? Of all 
sacred writings it is precisely the book that bears the title of 
Lamentations where we read that the Lord “though he cause 
grief . . . will have compassion . . . for he does not willingly afflict 
or grieve the sons of men.” (Lam. 3:32f.) 

When the assembled congregation was full of remorse, Ezra, 
again assisted by the Levites, stilled their hearts: “This day is holy 
to the Lord your God; do not mourn or weep . . . Go your way, 
eat the dainty pieces and drink sweet nectar and send portions to 
him for whom nothing is prepared; and do not be grieved, for the 
joy of the Lord is your strength.” 

In response to Ezra’s preaching “all the people went their way 
to eat and drink and to send portions and to make great rejoicing, 
because they had understood the meaning of what they heard.” 

“They had understood.” How can a man with his reaction prove 
that he has understood the message of the Bible? By weeping and 
mourning? Our text says, no; By feasting and making merry? That 
is equally wrong. A true and proper response to the word of God 
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has both elements, sadness and grateful joy. For the joy of the 
Lord that is our strength cannot enter a heart that is not grieved 
by the same Lord. The thankful joy in the Lord is the end, the 
pains of remorse is the means to this end. Their whole purpose 
is to remove the obstacles that shut our hearts to the joy of the 
Lord. 

In order that we be really filled with this joy the sharp blast of 
repentance must cleanse us from our disloyalty, our presumptions, 
our excuses and subterfuges. There is only one thing that can help 
and restore us to healthy joy, truth. We must acknowledge the 
painful truth about ourselves in order to meet the God of true joy. 
We must stop hiding from him in order to realize that all his 
dealings with us serve the one purpose of making us truly rejoice. 

What is this joy? Let me quote to you some of the great words 
in Scripture that give expression to it: Ps. 16,11 “In thy presence 
there is fulness of joy; in thy right hand are pleasures for ever- 
more.” Ps. 84:10: “For a day in thy courts is better than a thousand 
elsewhere.” Ps. 21:6: “Thou dost make him most blessed for ever; 
thou dost make him glad with the joy of thy presence.” Our Lord 
said to his disciples in his last discourse: “These things I have 
spoken to you, that my joy may be in you, and that your joy may 
be full.” Peter wrote in his letter: “Without having seen him you 
love him; though you do not now see him you believe in him and 
rejoice with unutterable and exalted joy.” 

What is this joy? Peter calls it unutterable. As the Psalms quoted 
express it most beautifully the joy of the Lord is due to his per- 
sonal presence with us. A personal presence defies analysis and 
demonstration. In order to know what the joy of the Lord is you 
must experience his personal presence. And mark this: It is not 
our thinking of God that gives us this joy. Mere thought cannot 
do that. It is he himself, as he actually comes to us. 

How does God come to us? Jesus said: “These things I have 
spoken to you that my joy may be in you.” The joy of the Lord 
comes to us with his word spoken to us. The congregation of Israel. 
gave themselves to great rejoicing when they had heard the word 
of God read and preached to them. 

The mere reading will not do. Ezra had to preach, insisting that 
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this day, holy to the Lord, demanded their glad thankfulness no 
less than their repentance. 

Only then they understood and rejoiced. The Divine message 
which we have written and printed in the Bible must be pro- 
claimed and brought home to us, over and over again. God has 
drawn many souls to himself by means of his own without using 
the channels of the institutional Church. But the joy of the Lord 
in its fulness we are given at Church. And this joy is our strength. 
In the fellowship of the Church we gain a strength we lack as 
individuals. For God has willed us to depend on one another 
through mutual sharing, minister with people, people with one 
another. Our faith springs from a decision in the depth of a man’s 
conscience. It is an entirely individual affair, the most personal 
thing in the world. 

The same faith binds us together in an indissoluble fellowship 
of mutual giving and taking, of common action, of joyful gratitude 
and praise. The Christian faith is both, radically individual and 
radically social. 

Our text makes one more point that a false spirituality is liable 
to ignore. It must not be ignored, least of all on this day. I am 
referring to Ezra’s encouraging the congregation to honor this holy 
day with a good meal. In heeding his appeal, the people enjoyed 
what we may fairly call an Old Testament thanksgiving dinner. 

They would not sit down to eat and make merry without having 
sent portions to those who had none. In these loving remember- 
ances we have an anticipation of our present thanksgiving collec- 
tion. Christian joy is a joy shared with others. It calls for an open 
heart. It claims your generous support for the service of the Gospel 
of love. 

Which brings me to the close of my sermon. An Old Testament 
sermon like the one I have preached should lead up to the New 
Testament. In the New Testament the social character of the joy 
of the Lord is stressed even stronger than in the Old. It is ex- 
tended to the life to come. Remember how often our Lord com- 
pared the coming kingdom to a gladsome royal banquet. Invita- 
tions to this banquet are sent out not only to the privileged but 
also to people on the highways and byways, the poor and maimed 
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and blind and lame. That must be taken literally. Before God we 
all are poor and maimed and blind and lame. The Son of God 
became man to bring us sinners into his eternal kingdom. Is there 
a stronger motive for thanksgiving than the remembrance of him 
who came to save the lost? Let us celebrate this feast in thankful 
praise of our Savior who calls us and all to enter into his joy. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our Lord and Savior, we lift up our hearts in praise to thee who 
hast taken upon thyself our misery and guilt, to give us, in ex- 
change, the joy of God’s personal, abiding presence. 

Grant us, we beseech thee, to be truly thankful to thee so that 
our joy and gratitude may not pass away after a while but stay and 
shape our character and conduct. Make us grateful bearers and 
witnesses of thy joy whom thou canst use in the upbuilding of 
thy eternal kingdom of love and unutterable bliss. Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION 
by Denis Baly 


This is not an age of great preaching. Congregations ask to be 
soothed, and ministers do not seek to edify. Nor, indeed, are they 
themselves very often edified, for when students arrive at seminary 
they are woefully ignorant of the Bible, and when they leave semi- 
nary for the ministry they are only somewhat better instructed. 
This is not to say that they have not studied hard and earnestly, 
but a smaller and smaller fraction of their time is given to biblical 
studies, and very little attempt is made by their professors to in- 
tegrate their understanding of the world with their knowledge of 
the great biblical documents. Almost always Old Testament is 
taught by one man, New Testament by another, and sermon pro- 
duction by a third, and these courses‘are not constantly related to 
each other. It is small wonder, then, that when even the most well- 
meaning, and deeply committed, of the seminary graduates comes 
to preach he has nothing to offer the faithful but sophomoric ob- 
servations on the political scene, and can draw from the deep wells 
of Scripture only superficial moral lessons. 

For Frederick Neumann such sermons were wholly dishonest. 
He called them “effeminate preaching,” offering to the congrega- 
tions who heard them nothing but “unreal and stolen comfort.” 
For him the Bible was the basis for the Gospel, and every word 
spoken to the congregation must be tested by this absolute stand. 
ard. Nor did he ever mean by this only part of the Bible, and he 
condemned utterly the preacher who used the writings of the 
Prophets or the Gospels as a source of texts on which they hung 
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their own ideas, adorned by tags of what he would caustically de- 
scribe as “quotable verse.” Nor again did he allow the preacher to 
be content with merely knowing the words of Scripture, without 
having sought by every means to come to understand its meaning. 
The attitude of the Christian to the Word of God should be, in 
his opinion, similar to Jacob’s refusal to be daunted by the angel; 
he should wrestle with it endlessly until it revealed its secrets, and 
should say, “I will not let thee go except thou bless me.” 

This was the standard that he set for himself. He worked on 
his Sunday sermon for the greater part of the preceding week, and 
never, even when his strength was failing at the end of his life, 
would he allow himself merely to repeat a sermon. Certainly he 
had his favorite passages, to which he would return again and 
again, and certainly he would from time to time take on old idea 
and repolish it, but what emerged from this process was always 
something new, for he believed firmly that the sermon was the 
means whereby the living Word was spoken to an actual congrega- 
tion, which was never exactly the same congregation to which he 
had expounded that passage on a previous occasion. How fresh 
the message would be on an ensuing occasion may easily be seen 
if one compares the two sermons in this collection which expound 
Isaiah 40:1-5, or those other two which are an exposition of 
Jeremiah 45. 

His sermons were always exposition, for he was the faithful 
servant of the text, seeking always to bring out its meaning for our 
own day, and refusing at all times to interpolate any ideas of his 
own. Even the most casual reader of this collection of sermons on 
the Prophets must be struck how in each one the hearer is sum- 
moned back repeatedly to the biblical text. Never, except only for 
a moment or two, is he allowed to stray away from it. But the 
reader will be surely no less struck by how much of the Bible 
comes into a single brief sermon, and how Dr. Neumann’s mind 
ranged with ease to and fro in the Scriptures, seeing how the 
great themes were developed in the diverse books, and constantly 
aware of the integral relationship between the Old and New 
Testaments. 

To all this search he brought a massive and extensive learning, 
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built upon the foundation of a rigorous training in philosophy in 
Vienna. I well remember how I first met him at a small theological 
study group in Haifa about thirty years ago, and how I was im- 
mediately impressed both by the vigorousness of his ideas and the 
depth of his learning. I was even more impressed when, two or 
three weeks later, it fell to my lot to introduce the discussion, and 
he gave me, as a matter of course, Tertullian in the original Latin 
as a book I would find helpful. As my training in those days had 
been in geography and not theology, this was trying me rather 
high! Nevertheless, I have always been grateful to him, because 
he made it clear by this action that any translation would be 
merely an inadequate substitute, even if all that had to be done 
was to say a few preliminary words in an informal, and certainly 
very far from learned, discussion group. 

This same learning, and same rigorous intellectual discipline, 
informs everyone of these sermons, but nowhere does it obtrude. 
It is only when one reads carefully such sermons as The Prophet 
who Argued with God, or What God Requires of Us that one 
becomes conscious of the scholarship at all, and it is not imme- 
diately apparent in the second of these sermons that when he 
refers to Micah, Tertullian, and Luther, he would naturally have 
read them in Hebrew, Latin, and German. German was, of course, 
his native language, but English was not, and after he came to 
this country in 1948 with the thordughness that was typical of 
him, he studied seriously to make himself fluent and idiomatic 
in American usage. 

His passion for the true Word of God made him often severe 
in his judgments (See for instance his sermon on The Building 
of the Temple), and he refused to speak of a “God who is kind 
and affable, and nothing but that,” because no such God spoke 
to him out of the pages of the Bible. He was intensely conscious 
of the wrath of God as a reality. Yet, never did he forget that God 
is He who “in his wrath thinketh upon mercy,” and in these 
sermons on the Prophets wrath and love are constantly conjoined. 
He himself loved his people, and he would have agreed whole- 
heartedly with George Adam Smith that “never came there to any 
people a prophet who had not first prayed for them.” He was 
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endlessly patient with those whose minds were less acute than his 
own, and though he revelled in learned and scholarly conversation, 
when he ascended the pulpit of Bushwick Avenue Congregational 
Church, he clothed his learning in the language of simplicity and 
humility. By scholarship, thoroughness, patience and love, bound 
into one harmonious whole by his prayers, he was enabled to speak 
to his people with power. It is impossible to read these sermons 
and not be aware of this. It is not necessary that one should agree 
with everything he says, nor would he himself have wished it, and 
often, as I read through the manuscript, I wished I would be back 
with him in his living room in Brooklyn to argue with him this 
or that point, for his sermons were always intended to make 
people think. Yet, whether they agreed or disagreed, no seminarian, 
and very few ministers, would not profit greatly from studying 
both his message and his method. 


Dents Baty 
Kenyon College 


IN 


Is: 5: 1-7 . Undated. Haifa 1941-44 
Mt. 21:33-46 


PARABLE OF THE VINEYARD 


Is. 5:1: “Let me sing for my wellbeloved, a song of 
my beloved touching his vineyard. My wellbeloved 
had a vineyard in a very fruitful hill.” 


This scripture message does no longer refer to the Jews of old. 
They have gone, but since then one nation after the other took 
their place and has become God’s thankless vineyard. And what 
applies to the nations applies to the single individual as well. The 
Word of God means you and me. It is in this its individual mean- 
ing that I am going to expound the parable today. 

“My wellbeloved hath a vineyard.” Everyone of us belongs to 
God as His personal property which God cares for with personal 
care, This is illustrated in what follows. 

God’s vineyard is situated “in a very fruitful hill.” It is on a 
hill for the sake of sunny exposure, and as the soil was very fertile 
it had the best position that nature could offer. 

Now we are each one a vineyard of God’s. What about the 
natural conditions of our existence as provided by God’s care? God 
has given each one of us His individual task. Are the conditions 
under which we shall carry out our tasks favourable or not? Are 
they fit for making our lives productive so that we may bear fruits 
for God and our fellowmen? Scripture says: Yes. “In a very fruit- 
ful hill.” We, however, doubt and find our conditions inadequate. 
These complaints are as if a vineyard would grumble because of 
the parching rays of the sun that scorch it; yet the grapes need 
much sunshine. Likewise there is a lot of parching and scorching 
in our lives which we, however, need, in order to mature. Still we 
grumble and complain. “Oh, my life is so poor, I lack so much, 
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I suffer wrong, am not appreciated as I deserve it.” Would you 
kindly repeat these complaints as it were with a loud voice in the 
presence of God. God is present, tell Him now, please. Go on with 
your complaints... . Why do you stop grumbling? Go on with 
what you have against Him, speak to Him as a sincere man does, 
not furtively behind His back, but frankly in His presence! Be 
not afraid, God is not sensitive like a man; just tell Him. Why 
have you grown dumb? And only a moment ago, you wasted your 
words. . . . What happened to you? It is God’s presence which 
gives all our complaints the lie. It makes our ingratitude ashamed, 
confuses our selfish grumbling. In the presence of God we are 
convicted that we lack nothing, indeed, for conducting our lives 
in His honour and glory and for the good of our fellowmen. 

“He fenced it.” In order to protect the vineyard from beasts of 
prey he planted a hedge and built a wall around it. “And built a 
tower in the midst of it.” Not a poor watchman’s hut but a solid 
tower from which the guardian could look around and notice any 
danger which might approach the vineyard, already at a fat 
distance. 

Does not God deal with us in a like manner? Have not we, too, 
been fenced by God’s kindly providence ever since? Just think of 
the last weeks! Did we not realize God’s protecting presence in 
the hour of danger and delivery—as well as on many other occa- 
sions in the past? 

But there are other dangers, too, more terrible even than air- 
raids. There are the dangers for our souls. Let us gratefully re. 
member how God did protect us from them through the instru- 
mentality of our parents, teachers and friends. Perhaps we do not 
realize how often these invisible influences protected us from 
gratifying a bad desire and thus from falling into the traps of evil. 
Or sometimes some little happening, apparently a mere accident 
but, as a matter of fact, God’s gracious providence stopped us when 
we stepped on a way which had otherwise led us into sin and 
shame. 

“And gathered out the stones thereof.” In order to yield its 
produce the ground must be cleared of stones. What about us in 
this respect? Are there not stones on the ground of our souls? 
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Some lying about, others sticking in the earth. What a toil God 
has to undergo in order to remove or to tear out so many vices 
and bad habits which threaten to make our souls unproductive! 
There are often things which we are attached to and would not 
part with them and weep and cry when being deprived of them. 
But all this clearing of stones is done for our good. 

I said that some stones only need to be removed from the sur- 
face whilst others must be torn out. There are sometimes very big 
stones in the ground, but only little of it is seen on the surface. 
The main body is underground. But when coming to light it 
proves to be a monster of a stone. There may be a hideous trait 
of character which is almost invisible, but when the Spirit of God 
gets hold of it and it comes out, by and by, we are awestruck and 
disgusted with ourselves. Only a short time previously we had never 
believed that such a dirty clod of sin was hidden beneath the 
surface of our personalities. Yet it was there and that we are con- 
fronted with its repulsive sight, now, is all Grace. Our sin becomes 
visible because God is at work in order to deliver us from it. 

“And planted it with the choicest vine.” Let me put a very 
primitive question. Why did the owner of the vineyard plant it 
with vine? What is the use of it? What is the use of grapes? Well, 
we all know it, yet practically we often behave as if the purpose 
of grapes were to be used by the vineyard itself. We think that 
what we own, spiritually, materially,—is only for our own consump- 
tion and benefit. As if a vineyard would eat up its own grapes. So 
it does sometimes, and when? When the grapes rot. Yet the real 
meaning of being a vineyard and a grape is to be used by the 
owner of the vineyard for His purpose. We are not made for our- 
selves but to bear fruits for God. And in order to prepare His 
grapes for the right use which He is soon to make of them, God 
does with everyone of His children what the owner of the vineyard 
did. 

“And also made a winepress therein.” Have you not yet been 
under the winepress? We must all go through the winepress of 
sorrow, affliction and temptation—otherwise our grapes would not 
yield their juice. At the time when we are under that pressure we 
hardly realize that this, too, means to be under God’s fatherly 
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care and even means it in a special sense. We must become fit for 
being used, and our happiness, too, depends on being fitted for 
use. To give, to serve... that is the secret of true and remaining 
happiness. 

Finally after having lavished every care on his vineyard, what 
does the owner do? It is not his turn to act, now. It is the vine- 
yard’s turn. The owner just waits for what the vineyard will do. 

“And he looks that it should bring forth grapes.” Actually so 
does God. He has done everything for us—now He looks and 
waits for our response. And what is the response? 

“And it brought forth wild grapes.” Why? What is the cause 
of this failure? Was there an omission on God’s side? Oh no! 
“What could have been done more to my vineyard, that I have 
not done it?” So God Himself asks. And He adds another ques- 
tion. “Wherefore, when I looked that it should bring forth grapes, 
brought it forth wild grapes? ; 

Wherefore? .. . God Himself is introduced as putting a question 
which finds no reply—a question which remains unanswered in 
spite of the fact that God Himself puts it. This illustrates the 
illogical and irrational, the unintelligible madness and wantonness 
of our sin. God Himself—as it were—does not know why we sin, 
does not understand sin. Just as the owner of the vineyard, com- 
pletely astonished by its unthankfulness, asks the dwellers of Jeru- 
salem: “What more could have been done for my vineyard? What 
have I left undone? And when I looked for good grapes, why did 
it bear wild grapes?” 

Wild grapes. . . . There are many kinds of them which the 
thankless vineyard of our hearts produce. Just listen to the cata- 
logue of our fruits as the Holy Scripture enumerates them, one by 
one: Dishonesty, mischief, greed, malice, envy, strife, jealousy, 
illtemper, intrigues, dissensions, factions, graft, hatred, slander, in- 
solence, backbiting, ostentation, pride and the like. 

To bring forth fruits of righteousness makes the life worth living. 
To bring no fruits at all makes life worthless. But what about 
bringing bad fruits? A vineyard of this kind is not only useless; it 
is worse than that. It is better for such a vineyard not to exist at 
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all, and it is better for the owner of such a vineyard not to own 
such a vineyard than to own it. 

The owner acts accordingly: “I will take away the hedge thereof, 
and it shall be eaten up; I will break down the wall thereof, and 
it shall be trodden down. And I shall lay it waste; . . . there shall 
come up briars and thorns; I shall command the clouds that they 
Tain not upon it.” 

All the care which has been bestowed upon the vineyard of your 
and my souls is thus withdrawn from them, and instead of it 
the curse of the owner hits its thankless property until it is laid 
waste. So our souls become what many nations are to-day: trodden 
down under the heels of a cruel and merciless invader, the evil 
one who knows neither pity nor consideration. The outcome is 
our actual state as natural men: isolated, lonely, dissatisfied with 
everyone and everything, hunted, cursing and being cursed, con- 
scious in the depth of our hearts that all we have done has been 
blunder and bungling. And in this frightening darkness we have 
the foreboding of a still more frightening night which draws nearer 
and nearer until it will have swallowed us up: “There shall be 
weeping and gnashing of teeth.” 

Thanks to the mercy of God there is still day for us that are 
present and listening to the Word. Yet the night approaches. 
What to do in order to escape the judgement which hangs over 
our heads like Damocles’ sword? There is still a way left if we 
use it in time. 

Let us turn once again to our parable. “Wherefore brought the 
vineyard forth wild grapes?” There are actually many answers given 
to this Divine question which are altogether not worth mention- 
ing because they are mere excuses in order to cover, to palliate 
our sins. But there is one answer left which, when coming out 
of a sincere heart, might induce God to cancel the doom. And 
that is the confession of the prodigal son. “Father I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, and I am no more worthy to be 
called thy son.” Or with the words of the publican: God be merci- 
ful to me a sinner.” 

This is the only possible answer which is left to us, and just the 
one which God is waiting for. Otherwise His question had re- 
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mained unanswered for eternity—as far as you and I are concerned. 
Now, however, our plea for forgiveness finds Him quite willing 
to heal and to restore us. And God does both by revealing in our 
hearts His only begotten Son who died and rose from the dead 
in order to let you and me participate in the fruits of His death 
and resurrection. In Jesus Christ God builds up a new and thank- 
ful vineyard at the place of the destroyed one. If we accept Jesus 
Christ and accept Him now as if it were for the first time than 
the destruction of the old vineyard of sin need not frighten us. 
The old vineyard must give way to the new. And Jesus Christ will 
Himself fence the new vineyard, plant a hedge and build a wall 
around it and build a tower in the midst of it. Then He will plant 
it with the choicest vine—and make the fruits of it grow and be 
come ripe and gather them and squeeze them and get the choicest 
wine “which cheereth God and man.” This He will surely do if 
we only let the Word of God go on working in our hearts as it 
is done now. So let us keep still to Him, in the silence of faith, 
let us allow Him to draw our old man, the man of sin into His 
death and to quicken us through the power of His resurrection so 
that we may become happy fruitbearer which our Heavenly Father 
may look at with pleasure and which He may use in His honour 
and glory and for the good of our fellowmen. Amen. 
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Is. §:9-13 December 29, 1963 
1 Tim. 6:12-16 
Phil. 2:12F 


THE REMEDY FOR FEAR 


A New Year’s Sermon on Is. 8:12f: “Do not fear 
what they fear, nor be in dread. But the Lord of 
Hosts, him you shall sanctify; let him be your fear, 
and let him be your dread.” 


All over the world the beginning of a New Year is celebrated 
with merrymaking. People meet at homes or at public places where 
in a more or less alcoholic jollity they sing, dance and jest. What’s 
the idea behind this fun? I am, of course, referring to fun, and not 
to hideous intoxication behind which there is no idea but only 
poor self-indulgence. 

People would say, they make merry as they are saying good-bye 
to the old and greeting the new year. But this is only a thin vestige 
of the New Year’s mirth that prevailed in hoary antiquity. 

Primitive men believed that they shad a far weightier reason for 
frolicking at this season than the bare fact that one apparent 
revolution of the sun around the ecliptic had come to an end and 
was going to be followed by another round. They had been afraid 
of something most terrible to happen and were now filled with a 
spirit of jubilation in seeing that it had not happened. New Year 
in our latitude was originally celebrated at the winter solstice, Dec. 
22nd, the shortest day of the year. Our ancestors were very much 
afraid that the sun, after having finished the year’s orbit might 
stop still. Then, all things would be engulfed in permanent dark- 
ness. This would mean the end of life, the end of the world. 

To prevent such a catastrophe a number of magical rites were 
performed. When the morning broke and the sun rose again people 
were extremely happy in seeing that their magic had been success- 
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ful. Their frolicking and jesting was pitted as it were against the 
fear of general annihilation. 

Now we today do not share their superstitious fear as we would 
call it, but are we, for that matter, to a lesser degree exposed to 
the attacks of fear? Fear has the same grasp on the mind of 
modern man as it had in remote antiquity. Only the forms in 
which it expresses itself are different. 

Does not many a man today get mad at another, not from 
righteous indignation as he wishes to make himself believe but 
rather from fear? One flies into a passion not in the service of a 
good cause but rather because he is afraid of some individual or 
of people. The same holds of nations. Horrible wars have been 
caused and are still being caused not for the reasons pretended 
but actually from mutual fear. 

There are subtle kinds of fear. Think of the many good Protes- 
tants today who shudder at the mere thought of moving on into 
the second half of the twentieth century. They still hanker after 
the past of farmlands and little towns, being terribly afraid of 
admitting how radically conditions have changed and are still 
changing in an industrialized mass society. 

The present text is a prophetic, that means, divinely given au- 
thoritative message to counter the grip of fear on the hearts of 
Isaiah’s hearers. Of what were they afraid? 

The year was 734 B.C. The tiny kingdom of Judah felt power- 
less facing the aggressive expansion of the mighty Assyrian empire. 
They. were afraid of Assyria, but at that juncture they were still 
more afraid of two other small nations near-by. The kingdom of 
Israel to the north and the Syrians to the North East had made 
an alliance to meet the Assyrian threat. They wanted to force 
Judah into joining their alliance, or conspiracy as it is called in the 
present passage. 

The king of Judah rejected their proposal since the conspiracy 
seemed and indeed was, hopeless. So the two other kings deter- 
mined to replace the Judean king. with one who would yield to 
their plans. For this purpose they made war on Judah and invaded 
the country. 

The result was a panic. We read in this section that the nation 
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of Judah melted in fear before the two hostile kings. Against their 
desperate fright Isaiah issued a strict warning. “Do not walk in the 
way of this people,” that is, his own people, he said to those who 
would listen to him. He did not address the whole nation. He 
addressed only those who might be willing to break away from 
the mind of “this people” as he put it sarcastically. The address is 
directed to a faithful remnant, in modern words, not to the nation 
but to the church. The nation as such has refused to trust in their 
God. “Do not fear what they fear, nor be in dread.” Their despair 
constitutes a betrayal of the living God, their Savior from of old. 

Isaiah does not, however, stop at warning his disciples against 
fear. He offers them a remedy for it. 

It is an amazing remedy, quite the contrary of what we would 
expect. Isaiah does not say: “Do not fear; rather gather courage!” 
The human heart cannot produce courage at will or on behest. 
Pious resolutions are no match for the demon of fear. So Isaiah 
does not counsel them to drop their fear. They should rather 
change its object. They ought to be afraid though not of people 
but rather of God: “But the Lord of hosts, him you shall sanctify; 
let him be your fear, and let him be your dread.” The place of man 
must be taken by the fear of God. 

Both, the fear of man and the fear of God qualify as fear. Isaiah 
even adds the stronger word, dread. Yet while the fear of man 
disregards and dishonors God, the fear of the Lord sanctifies him: 
“The Lord of hosts, him you shall sanctify.” 

To sanctify is “holify” God, is to bear a life testimony to his 
holiness, to truthfully respond to it. For the holiness of God 
demands our true response. Now the words holy and holiness had 
at that time a long history behind them. Originally, their use 
implied a feeling of being struck with awe and terror in encounter- 
ing the exalted majesty of the power above. 

This feeling is still present in Isaiah with whom the holiness of 
the Lord is a central theological term. Twelve times he refers to 
God as “the Holy One in Israe].” Yet he uses the term in a pre- 
cisely moral sense. The Lord’s exalted majesty is not due to some 
uncanny physical pre-eminence. God is high above us in virtue of 
his justice and goodness, his righteous purpose with the world 
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which he will in all circumstances attain. His goodness and right- 
eousness expressed in “the work” he is doing call for our response 
of righteous living, individually and corporately. To make this due 
response is what it means to sanctify the Lord. 

This response is made in fearing and dreading the Holy One in 
Israel. Fear and dread with God as their object are still fear and 
dread yet like the idea of holiness they become radically moralized 
in Isaiah. For the God whom Isaiah proclaims is the Lord over 
the conscience. To fear and dread him is to realize in full that 
one is accountable to him for everything one does or does not do. 
This pure moral fear is pitted against Israel’s selfish fear of mighty 
political enemies and no less against the pitiful contrivances made 
by the fearful. 

Fear is always on the run. Selfish fear prompts one to run away 
from danger or else madly to run straight into it. 

He who fears God does not run away from him. He stops to 
meet him in obedience. Yet he also runs away; From what? From 
his own treacherous ego, his faithlessness, his disobedience. He 
who fears and dreads the Lord is afraid of provoking his being 
rejected by him. The fear of God in the biblical sense is what we 
would call responsibility, yet put far more forcefully. It has none 
of the tedious connotations of being a good boy, conforming to a 
number of accepted standards of behavior. It is fraught with pas- 
sion, evidencing the strong vitality of the biblical faith. My all is 
at stake in the presence of the Holy One. 

Life or death for me hinges on how I respond to his words and 
deeds. 

Woe me if I fail to bear him a true response. This holy re- 
sponsibility conquers our complacency and pride, our selfishness 
and along with it, our selfish fear. 

In making my wholesale surrender to the Lord over life and 
death, I commit to him not only my inner life but also my 
physical needs, good health, safety, material welfare. Thus the 
despair to which selfish fear leads is replaced with a spirit of calm 
confidence that puts everything into the hands of almighty good- 
ness and righteousness. As Isaiah taught: “In returning and rest 
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you shall be saved; in quietness and in trust shall be your strength.” 
(30:15) 

It is a dangerous error to pretend that we as Christians could 
dispense with the vigorous, passionate moral fear that Isaiah 
preached, 

“Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling” wrote 
Paul to the Philippians. We must be soberly yet intensely afraid 
of going back on our confession of faith, our baptismal and con- 
firmation vow. We must in no circumstances come short of bear- 
ing our true response to the grace of God in Christ who made us 
new creatures. Our very life is bound up with our daily dying to 
our sins, then being raised to blissful fellowship with the love that 
sacrificed herself for us to carry us along in her eternal triumph. 
Our faith is a gift of God received by those who struggle for it, 
not with the mere exertion of intellect or will but with the pas- 
sion and the vigor of holy responsibility in confrontation with the 
Savior. 

Progress, success, blessing, joy in this continuing struggle of faith 
is what I wish foremost for myself and for all of you in the coming 
year of grace, 1964. 


LET US PRAY: 


We are thine, O Lord, and thou art ours. May thy Holy Spirit 
lead us to strive for realizing keenly, actively, blissfully our glorious 
position as the children of God. Amen. 
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Is. 10:1-23 September 26, 1954 
Mt. 5:13-20 


THE WORK OF THE LORD 


Is. 10:21: “A remnant will return, the remnant of 
Jacob, to the mighty God.” 


This text is both, a prophecy of doom and a prophecy of salva- 
tion. It is a prophecy of salvation because the remnant that returns 
will be saved and made a transmitter of God’s saving power. It is 
a prophecy of doom, for only a remnant will be saved. Now we are 
disposed to skip the message of doom and concentrate on the sweet 
tidings of salvation. But that is not what Isaiah did. And I am 
convinced that for me to preach salvation and omit judgement 
would be tantamount to faking the word of God, not only the Law 
but also the Gospel. Any comfort drawn from such an effeminate 
sort of preaching must be called stolen comfort and one that is 
entirely unreal. For the sweet Gospel of peace and love which our 
dear Lord speaks to us all the time can only be grasped by a 
broken spirit and a contrite heart. It must be so and cannot be 
otherwise, considering the facts. For if there is a God and if we 
are as we are he must judge us. 

The prophet Isaiah lived in the second half of the 8th century 
B.C., when the growing menace of cruel, beastly Assyrian impe- 
tialism had become irresistible. The northern half of the Hebrew 
nation disappeared from history in the prophet’s lifetime. The As- 
syrians dragged the great majority of the people into an exile from 
which they would never return. Isaiah knew that also the southern 
kingdom in which he. lived would soon face catastrophe. At the 
same time, he knew that it was not the mere interplay of natural 
historical forces that threatened his nation with destruction. For 
Isaiah knew him who alone makes history. The nations of the 
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earth are but the instruments the Lord uses in carrying out his 
plan. The mighty Assyrian conqueror is nothing but a tool in the 
hand of the Lord, the lifted rod of his anger, the ax with which 
he hews, the saw he wields. The Assyrians ought to know this but 
they do not admit it. Swelled with pride they boast of the strength 
of their hands and the wisdom of their hearts. They exult in their 
power, grabbing one nation after another like bird’s eggs in a tree. 
Let them boast, Isaiah exclaims. When the Lord will have finished 
his work all the world shall know who wields the power, the ax 
or its owner. The pride of Assyria and its might will waste away 
like a man struck with a deadly disease or like a forest devoured 
by fire. 

Assyria is doomed by its pride. What about little Judah? The 
victim of ruthless aggression quite naturally attracts our sympathy. 
Yet the Lord is not partial. He does not take sides. In his view 
poor, tiny Judah is no less proud than powerful Assyria. In the 
terrible blows that the Assyrians inflicted upon his own people the 
prophet saw the Lord at work. The punishments which were meted 
out to Judah revealed to Isaiah the nature and the purpose of all 
Divine judgements. The Lord humbles the pride of man. 

The many aspects of Judah’s sin as Isaiah vigorously denounced 
them are as many aspects of human pride. Isaiah did not describe 
pride in psychological terms as a mere state of mind. To him pride 
is always pride in action, expressirtg itself in all kinds of wrong- 
doings. Because the ruling classes in their arrogance exalted them- 
selves above the poor, they oppressed them, practiced extortion and 
took bribes. Disregarding the work of the Lord they indulged in 
drunken revelry. (5:11) The provocative luxury displayed by the 
upper-class ladies in the nation’s capital is due to the fact that “the 
daughters of Jerusalem are haughty.” (3:16) Idolatry was no less 
rampant than in the northern kingdom. It shows the ridiculous 
vanity of the people, vaunting themselves of the nice little gods 
they had made them: “They bow down to the work of their hands, 
to what their own fingers have made.” (2:8 pass.) The politicians 
in their conceit rely on their clever artifices, the fine, weather-proof 
treaties of alliance they have concluded with foreign powers, espe- 
cially with Egypt. “Woe to those who are wise in their own eyes, 
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and shrewd in their own sight,” the prophet exclaims. And adds 
with grim irony: “The Lord also is wise.” 
Assyria will be later punished for its pride, but now it is Judah’s 
turn to be punished for the same pride. In punishing it, the Lord 
uses the insatiable Assyrian as the executor of his judgment. 
Isaiah does not stop at denouncing the sins of his people and 
warning them of the Divine chastisements. He is always both, 
preacher and theologian. In proclaiming the Lord’s judgments he 
reflects upon and clearly sets forth the meaning of the Lords judg- 
ments. We must be careful in following his train of thought. Why 
does the Lord punish his people so severely? One may glibly say 
in reply: Because they have merited it. Isaiah’s reply is very dif- 
ferent. For he says: The Lord punishes us as he is carrying out 
his work among us. The term, the work of the Lord, denotes a 
purposive Divine action that means more than a mete retaliatory 
reaction. The inexorable consistency of the Divine judgments ex- 
presses the unshakable resolution with which the Lord clings to 
his plan. In describing one terrible blow after another, the prophet 
repeatedly affirms that the future has still worse calamities in 
store: “For all this his anger is not turned away and his hand is 
stretched out still.” (5:25 pass.) The Lord will go on afflicting his 
people till he “has finished all his work on Mount Zion and on 
Jerusalem.” (10:12) The Lord strikes the nation down in order 
to shatter and shake its pride. His work is one of salvation in 
delivering the nation from its pride. Thus it will come to pass that 
the vain idolators “will cast forth their idols of silver . . . and gold 
to the moles and to the bats.” (2:20) The showy ladies of Jeru- 
salem will have “stenches for scent, ropes for girdles, baldness in 
place of curls, sackcloth instead of silk, the brand of slavery instead 
of beauty.” (3:24 Moffat) The palaces of the arrogant nobility will 
be left without inhabitants. The sly political maneuverers shall see 
all their brilliant stratagems fail them. In every respect “the haugh- 
tiness of man shall be humbled, and and the pride of man shall 
be brought low; and the Lord alone will be exalted.” (2:17) 
Isaiah was a sharp and penetrating thinker. He asked himself 
how the Divine chastisments could make the people humble. The 
answer is that the Lord methodically deprives us of the props of 
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our pride. He takes away from us one after another of the things 
in which we glory: “For behold, the Lord, the Lord of hosts, is 
taking away from Jerusalem and from Judah stay and staff, the 
whole stay of bread, and the whole stay of water; the mighty man 
and the soldier; the judge and the prophet, the diviner and the 
elder, the captain of fifty and the man of rank... .” (3:1-3) To 
judge means to take away from us anything we might use to exalt 
ourselves. When we shall have nothing left to be proud of we 
might look up to the Lord and humbly walk in his ways. But till 
that happens terrible things will have to happen. The proverb 
says that suffering makes the one better, the other bitter. Isaiah 
says: “When they are hungry, they will be enraged and will curse 
their king and their God.” (8:21) 

What will be left after the Divine judgments are over? Glean- 
ings, Isaiah declares, like a few berries that remain in the top of 
an Olive tree after the ingatherings. (17:6) Or like the stump of 
a felled tree. (6:13) “For though your people Israel be as the sand 
of the sea, only a remnant of them will return.” (10:22) This rem- 
nant will “Jean upon the Lord, the Holy One of Israel, in truth.” 
(ib. 20) The loyalty of those few who do not hasten and despair 
but stay their hearts on him who works righteousness through 
destruction is what Isaiah calls faith. The purpose of the work of 
the Lord is the creation of a faithful remnant. 

Here I must stop. I cannot deal further with the remnant idea 
as it appears in the book of Isaiah and its possible connection with 
Messianic expectation. I will restrict myself to the remark that the 
idea of the remnant is far older than Isaiah, that it is of central 
importance in the Bible and that it seems closely connected with 
the idea of the transmission of saving life. The remnant is not 
left over for its own sake but for the sake of bringing salvation 
to others. 

Now if in the light of the New Testament we face the gruesome 
reality of cur sin we must admit that there is only one who can 
truly be called the remnant, Jesus Christ, our risen Lord. For he 
bore the whole burden of the Divine judgment upon our sin, un- 
derwent total destruction on our behalf, then rose from death as 
a life-giving power for all. Those who by faith are united to him 
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form his body, the Church, which can be called a remnant in a 
secondary interpretation of the term. The Church is the spiritual 
remnant of both, Israel and the Gentile nations. It is the com- 
munity of men and women who in union with their Lord and 
Savior continually experience the total overthrow on their sins, are 
being killed with him in order to rise as a life-mediating power. 
Through the death of Christ the Church is separated from all na- 
tions, dead to the world. Through his resurrection it has been made 
the salt of the earth and the light of the world. Salt is necessary 
to prevent corruption and make food palatable. Similarly the 
Church must exercise a salutary and restoring influence over the 
otherwise decaying nations of the earth. At the same time, it is 
called to shine as a beacon of Divine light, sending forth the saving 
tays of the Gospel of Christ into a dark and perishing world. As 
the Church carries out its twofold task it will serve the purpose 
of the Lord. It will be used by him in his work of world-wide 
salvation. And for this we are made. May we all be conscious of 
what this challenge means to us as individuals and as a Con- 
gregation. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our Lord and Savior, we confess to thee our superficiality and 
self-love that has let us lose the vision of our very title to exist. 
Grant us, we beseech thee, to witness in words and deeds to the 
newness of life thou hast imparted to us through thy bitter suf- 
fering and triumphant resurrection. Amen. 
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Is. 10:1-27 February 19, 1956 
Phil. 3:7-14 


GOD’S MERCIFUL JUDGMENT 


Lenton Sertnon on Is. 10:22: Destruction is de- 
creed, overflowing with righteousness.” 


Suppose one evening you find yourself in the company of friends 
one of whom is criticizing a speech made the other day by a 
political leader to whom you feel very much devoted. You imme- 
diately react by challenging the critic, and the result is a long-drawn 
debate. During this debate you feel you are steadily losing ground. 
You make desperate efforts to plead your cause, but finally must 
admit, at least to yourself, that you have persuaded nobody. On 
your way home, you ask yourself for the reason of your failure. 
What was it that took the force out of your arguing? 

At once, you know. You yourself did not entirely believe in that 
speech. Though you accepted it wholesale when you heard it, there 
were yet certain misgivings which*you, however, repressed. Your 
pleading tonight was so weak because it was not backed up by 
wholehearted conviction. And that was really a pity, for as you 
discover now in appraising that speech again, your misgivings and 
doubts were all wrong. The speech under debate was perfectly to 
the point. 

Now I suggest that incident can well serve us for illustrating 
some of our attitudes toward God and his word. We believe in 
God and worship him. We accept the Bible as his revelation. Yet 
there are aspects of the Bible that embarrass us. We do not admit 
it to ourselves, still less to others. But that does not make our 
feeling less apologetic. The result is a weakening of our faith. For 
it won’t do us any good to feel ashamed of the word of God. 

Our Old Testament lesson today is a case in point. 
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Destruction is decreed. What shall we say to that? Earlier in 
the same chapter we read: “For all this his anger is not turned 
away, AND HIS HAND IS STRETCHED OUT STILL.” 

If God is said to be angry, doesn’t that make him appear vindic- 
tive and cruel? Isn’t it awful to predicate wrath on God? Don’t we 
feel, sometimes, that it might have been better if such harsh 
language were altogether avoided? It somewhat embarrasses us and 
makes us feel apologetic. We are ashamed of the word of God. 

Shall we strengthen ourselves by saying that the substance of the 
Biblical revelation does not depend on certain time-bound, un- 
cultured forms of speech? Be this as it may, I for one must frankly 
confess that Isaiah of Jerusalem was not only a prophet of God 
which I am not, he is also far superior to me on the mere level of 
secular culture. In fact, he is one of the highest cultured authors 
I know. Nevertheless, he feels not at all embarrassed in forcefully 
proclaiming the wrath of God. 

It is not a difference in culture that makes us shy away from 
the conception of the wrath of God. It is rather our half-hearted- 
ness in swallowing the Bible wholesale, repressing what seems hard 
to grasp or to conflict with the ideas about a God who is kind and 
friendly and affable and nothing but that. 

Those current ideas have already influenced several generations 
and they can only weaken our grasp of the Bible in general and 
of the Gospel of Christ in particular. Let us therefore claim our 
independence as Christians of “the statutes of men” and ask Isaiah 
what he really means by the wrath of God. 

Needless to say that he did not teach that the Lord was emo- 
tional and now and then flew into a passion. Isaiah was a prophet, 
which means, a Divinely commissioned interpreter of his people’s 
history. He revealed to his people that and how in all that hap- 
pened to them the Lord was dealing with them. The calamities 
that befell the people in the prophet’s own time he explained as 
Divine visitations. The historical fact that forms the background 
of the present prophecy is the Assyrian menace. 

During the second half of the 8th century B.C. the Assyrian 
empire had swallowed one after another of the free nations that 
surrounded the tiny kingdom of Judah. It had conquered the sister 
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kingdom of Israel to the North and flung its inhabitants into exile. 
And now—the year is 701—Sennacherib, king of Assyria, stood 
with his vast army before the walls of Jerusalem. Humanly speak- 
ing, Judah was at the mercy of the ruthless and atrocious Assyrian 
tyrant. But not so for Isaiah. The prophet assured his people that 
it was not the Assyrian with whom they had to do. To look at 
their irresistible power and be afraid means to reckon without one’s 
host. The Assyrians are nothing. They are but “the ax with which 
the Lord hews, the saw he wields.” It is the Lord who had sent 
them to the gates of Jerusalem. And it is the same Lord who will 
stop them there, thereby starting to break their seemingly irre- 
sistible power. 

The Assyrian nation is lifeless, all reduced to being “the rod of 
the Lord’s anger, the staff of his fury.” That they had brought 
upon themselves with their pride. Out of their pride grew a reckless 
will to power and a callous perversity of feeling. The nation has 
turned so inhuman that the Lord no longer considers it a people 
in its own right. He uses it as a soulless tool to be discarded after 
it has served his purpose. 

What is the purpose for which the Lord is using Assyria? To 
harass the sinful people of Judah. 

“T command him to take spoil and seize plunder, and to tread 
them down like the mire of the streets.” 

Is this the way the Lord is treatmg his own chosen people? 

Exactly. With the Assyrians he is now through as their pride 
has exceeded all limits. The Judeans are proud enough, still there 
is some hope left for them. They might be helped, and the way 
the Lord helps them is by administering his stern judgments 
through the hand of the Assyrian oppressor. The Assyrians are by 
now ripe for final judgment, the Judeans still come under God’s 
merciful judgment. 

Why is Judah being judged? As we heard in our lesson, the rul- 
ing classes were using legislation as a means of social exploitation. 
The use of the law for lawless means is a direct challenge to the 
God of Israel: 

“What do you mean by crushing my people, by grinding the 
face of the poor?” (3:15) Wrongdoing is not only directed against 
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its victim: It is a provocation of the holy God: “Their speech and 
their deeds are against the Lord, defying his glorious presence.” 

3:8 
‘niet live and act as if the Lord did not exist, they do not regard 
the deeds of the Lord, or see the work of his hands.” (5:12) 

Therefore they are under severe judgment. The Lord’s punish- 
ments are not retaliatory. 

God harbors no thirst for revenge. In pouring out his wrath 
upon Judah and Jerusalem, the Lord is doing “his work.” Every 
work has a positive purpose for the sake of which it is done. The 
destruction decreed will overflow with righteousness. The Divine 
purpose behind the judgment of his wrath is salvation. 

The prophet does not expect the Divine judgments to reach 
their result mechanically. Human freedom is not abrogated by the 
work of the Lord. On the contrary, it is restored. The calamities 
brought upon the nation by the foreign conqueror will shatter 
their false security and self-sufficiency. The people will be chal- 
lenged to realize their utter dependance upon God. Not all will 
draw their lesson from the Divine visitation. Only “a remnant will 
return,” declares the prophet. But this faithful remnant “will Jean 
upon the Lord, the Holy One of Israel, in truth.” The things upon 
which they leaned before, their money and prosperity, their clever- 
ness and power are being taken away from them in the course of 
the Divine judgments. So the Lord is teaching his people that he 
is the only one to be leaned upon. 

He who realizes his utter dependence on God will humbly trust 
him. He who trusts in the Lord, will live in his presence. Faith 
in God, knowledge of God, awareness of his holy presence, are all 
the same. Here is the source of all personal, social and political 
righteousness. To be aware of the presence of the holy God means 
to be inwardly constrained to meet his demands. What we call 
ethics is in the prophet’s view inseparably bound up with humble 
faith in God. 

We have seen that the wrath of God is understood by Isaiah as 
an instrument of his mercy in bringing about the sinner’s conver- 
sion. In the light of this profound insight we should both, judge 
and comfort ourselves as individuals, as a Church and as a nation. 
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Today is the first Sunday in Lent. During the Lenten season our 
thoughts and devotions are drawn toward the Cross of our Rede- 
emer. In the Cross of Christ God’s merciful judgments have 
reached their ultimate and perfect goal. If I behold with the eye 
of faith my Savior nailed to the Cross, forsaken by God, giving 
up his ghost in a supreme act of trust and surrender, I am stripped 
naked. All the resources on which I leaned in keeping up the ap- 
pearance of being something are gone. Who am I? 

The dying sinner with no virtue, no strength, no health in him. 
The only thing left to me is to cast myself entirely on the Lord 
who in Christ mercifully slays me. In commiting my all to him, 
I participate in the sin destroying power of the Cross and the life 
giving power of the resurrection. May we all in the words of the 
Apostle, “forgetting everything which is past and stretching forward 
to what lies in front of us, with our eyes fixed on the goal push 
on to secure the prize of God’s heavenward call in Christ Jesus.” 
(Phil. 3,13f., Weymouth) For that means to keep Lent in spirit 
and in truth, 


LET US PRAY: 


O God our Father, who searchest and knowest us, who art 
acquainted with all our paths and surroundest us round about, take 
away from us, we ask thee, whatever separates us from thy holy 
presence. Judge, and purify and santtify us in thy mercy and grace 
that makes all things new through Jesus Christ, thy Son, our 
Redeemer. Amen. 
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Isaiah 6 Undated. 1943-1945 
Mt. 24:1-36 


ISAIAH’S ESCHATOLOGY 


Is. 21:10: “O my thrashing, and the corn of my 
floor: that which I have heard of the Lord of hosts, 
the God of Israel, have I declared unto you.” 


In these touchingly tender words the prophet addresses his 
countrymen as poor, crushed, downtrodden folks. Who had brought 
this misery upon them? The Assyrian enemy but also their own 
rulers. The disaster which the prophet had been foretelling for 
many years had come. Nevertheless, there was still a Divine mes- 
sage left for God’s people. This message which I am going to 
represent to you forms the nucleus of Isaiah’s prophesies. It is also 
a message for us: indeed it is most topical. For in it Isaiah reveals 
the nature and purpose of Divine chastisement as inflicted upon 
Israel and the Gentiles. 

Let me start with a few historical remarks. The first rise of 
Assyrian imperialism marks the birth-hour of Hebrew literary 
prophesy. Amos stood up and interpreted the approaching doom 
over the kingdom of Israel and God’s just punishment. Israel’s and 
the Gentile neighbours’ national life had turned criminal. Thus 
they had in God’s sight deprived themselves of their mere title to 
exist as nations. Amos is a preacher of repentance as the only con- 
dition of mere survival. “Do good and not evil that ye may live.” 

Amos’ successor was Hosea. He witnessed the further growth of 
religious and moral decay and also the first futile attempts, made 
by Israel’s leaders to rely on foreign alliances instead of repenting 
for their sins. Hosea goes back to the presuppositions, the inner 
root of Israel’s transgressions. Jehova is Israel’s husband whom the 
people has deserted and forsaken like an adulterous woman. Hosea’s 
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message is a passionate, last hour call to return to the jealously 
burning, unscrutable love of their faithful and merciful Covenant- 
God. 

Isaiah was the first canonized prophet with his main message to 
the southern kingdom of Judah. He experienced in his lifetime 
the fulfillment of the prophesies of doom which his two predeces- 
sors had proclaimed over the northern kingdom of Israel. When 
Isaiah had been prophesying for about 20 years Samaria fell and 
the ten tribes disappeared from history. By that time Isaiah’s own 
country, Judah, had been for years a petty vassal state to the ruth- 
less and shameless Assyrian tyrant kings. Every attempt to throw 
off their yoke was doomed to failure. Still the rulers were busily 
engaged in vain political intrigues against their overlords, trusting 
in Egypt instead of seeking God. To seek God would have meant 
to bring about a radical religious and social change. Jahweh-worship 
had degenerated into mere ritualism as it was mostly confined to 
the large-scale slaughtering of sacrifice-animals. And side by side 
with Jahweh idols were worshipped everywhere. Religious corrup- 
tion went hand in hand with moral and social corruption. The poor 
were cruelly oppressed and while they hungered their oppressors 
feasted on their spoils and gave themselves to revelry and noting. 
The administration of justice was defiled by bribery, internal feuds 
were raging, people devoured one another. Their rulers were like 
boys and women pulled the wiressof government administration. 

It was all terrible, and yet, Isaiah declared that it would come 
still worse. “For all this the Lord’s anger is not tumed away, but 
his hand is stretched out still.” (Is. 5:25 B) The Lord will go on 
punishing his people until he will have ”performed his whole work 
upon mount Zion and on Jerusalem.” (10:12) 

This leads us to Isaiah’s specific message. God has a work to 
perform. He is acting with a determined purpose in mind. From 
his call to the prophetic ministry on, through all the 40 years of 
his service Isaiah pointed to “the work of the Lord,” “the work 
of his hands.” 

God’s purpose is one of sheer mercy. Isaiah is the interpreter 
of the Divine work of Salvation. His specific message to Judah and 
to all is a call to faith. 
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The Divine chastisements, going on relentlessly, will yet reach 
their positive aim. “The consumption decreed shall overflow with 
righteousness.” (10:22) That means: destruction as decreed by the 
Lord, shall issue in a flood of righteousness. It will effect repent- 
ance. 

Like Amos and Hosea Isaiah does not address the individual but 
the whole nation. The nation will be scourged and scourged, until 
a remnant will return to God. Only a remnant will return, but 
that remnant will; there is no doubt about it. “The remnant shall 
return, even the remnant of Jacob, to the mighty God.” “For 
though thy people, Israel, be as the sand of the sea, only a rem- 
nant of them shall return: the consumption decreed shall over- 
flow with righteousness.” (10:21-22) 

To return and to repent is the same word in Hebrew. Now 
Isaiah does not content himself with stating in a general manner 
that God’s judgments will achieve their positive aim. He treats 
spiritual things spiritually. The Divine judgments are means of 
purification. The spiritual nature of purification corresponds to 
the spiritual nature of human sin. This was already shown by 
Hosea. But Isaiah is more systematic and more comprehensive. 
That does not mean that he wrote treatises on sin, its nature and 
origin. Isaiah was not a scholarly interpreter but a direct agent of 
Divine Salvation. He saw God acting in judgment and the nature 
of Divine blows revealed to him the nature of what was hit by 
these blows: God was humbling the pride of man. 

The many aspects of Israel’s national sin are as many aspects of 
human pride. Because the ruling class in their arrogance exalted 
themselves over the poor, because they haughtily ignored the 
claims of Divine Law, they oppressed the poor, took bribes and 
indulged themselves in a licentious life. In the great denunciation 
of all kinds of moral rottenness which the 5th chapter contains 
we read: “Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes, and 
prudent in their own sight.” (5:21) Every sphere of life, when 
being spoiled, is spoiled by pride. The provocative luxury displayed 
by the upperclass women of the capital is simply due to the fact 
that “the daughters of Jerusalem are haughty” (3:16) 

But one must not separate human sin from God’s reaction 
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against it. Isaiah never separates them. The showy daughters of 
Jerusalem will be stripped naked. People proudly relied on their 
idols, “the works of their hands, that which their own fingers have 
made.” (2:8B) But God will make them cast away their idols of 
silver and gold “to the moles and to the bats.” For their idols shall 
fail them utterly, then “the lofty looks of man shall be humbled, 
and the haughtiness of man shall be bowed down, and the Lord 
alone shall be exalted on that day. For the Lord of hosts shall be 
upon every one that is proud and lofty, and upon every one that is 
lifted up; and he shall be brought low . . . and the idols shall be 
utterly abolished.” (2:11-18) 

“Woe unto them that are wise in their own eyes, and prudent 
in their own sight.” (5:21) The wisdom of the wise made its 
biggest show in pointing to the clever alliances which they had 
concluded with foreign powers, especially with Egypt. But Isaiah 
exclaimed ironically: “The Lord also is wise.” “When the Lord 
Shall stretch out his hand, both he that helpeth shall fall, and he 
that is holpen shall fall down, and they all shall fall together.” 
(31:23: 

The Divine punishments work by taking away from the nation 
everything they proudly rely on: “For behold, the Lord, the Lord 
of hosts, doth take away from Jerusalem and from Judah the stay 
and the staff the whole stay of bread, and the whole stay of water, 
the mighty man and the man of war, the judge and the prophet 
and the prudent, the captain of fifty, and the honorable man, and 
the cunning artificer and the eloquent orator.” (3:1-3) 

The Divine punishments serve the formation of a righteous 
remnant. The prophet does not only reveal how the dross and tin 
is purged away (1:25), but also points to the spiritual process in 
which repentance is brought about. God’s method is explained in 
ever new symbols: thrashing until only the pure grain of wheat 
remains, or flood sweeping away everything that is not built on 
the Divinely laid corner-stone (28:17), a bed that is shorter than 
that a man can stretch himself out on it (28:20) and the covering 
narrower than that he can warm himself in it. (28:20) The effect 
of the judgments is not produced with mechanized accessories. 

God’s disciplinary dealings with Judah will only harden the vast 
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majority. “When they shall be hungry, they shall fret themselves 
and curse their kind and their God.” (8:21) Not the people as a 
whole, but only a few, like two or three, four or five berries left 
on the top of an olive tree after ingathering (17:6) will be shaken 
in their carnal security, they will humble themselves before God. 
In returning to God the remnant of Judah, the new Zion, shall 
learn to know God. 

Until now the words of prophetic revelation had met with deaf 
ears. By the time, however, that God will have performed His work 
“the spirit shall be poured upon them from on high.” (32:15) 
“And in that day shall the deaf hear the words of the Book, and 
the eyes of the blind shall see out of obscurity and out of dark- 
ness.” (29:18; 35:5) “And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
saying, ‘This is the way, walk in it’.” As they will know the Lord 
they will rejoice in Him: “The meek also shall increase their joy 
in the Lord, and the poor amongst men shall rejoice in the Holy 
One of Israel.” God will then comfort His people for all the suf- 
ferings in the past: “Thou shalt weep no more; He will be very 
gracious unto thee at the voice of thy cry; when He shall hear, He 
shall answer thee.” (30:19) In the end the whole remnant will 
share the experience which Isaiah made himself when he was called 
to the prophetic ministry: forgiveness of sin. They will experience 
it in a degree which means their restoration to full health: “And 
the inhabitants (of the New Zion) shall not say: I am sick; the 
people that dwell therein shall be forgiven their iniquity.” (33:24) 

Forgiveness of sin is not a mere experience on the side of man: 
it is an entirely new state of God’s relation to man and of man’s 
relation to God. The new Jerusalem will enjoy the full blessing of 
a gracious Divine rule, it will be a theocratic society in the strictest 
sense: “‘For the Lord is our judge, the Lord is our law-giver, the 
Lord is our king, He will save us.” 

These blessings will be administered through a righteous ruler. 
“Behold a king will reign in righteousness, and princes shall rule in 
judgment.” (32:1) ‘Fhat king will-be a descendant of the stunted 
royal house. “And there shall come a rod out of the stem of Jesse, 
a branch shall grow out of his roots.” (11:1) It is under the rule 
of that king who will rule the poor in righteousness (11:4) that 
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people shali be given the knowledge of God. “And the eyes of 
them that see shall not be dim, and the ears of them that hear 
shall hearken.” (32:3) So the king of the future will be instru- 
mental in the outpouring of the Spirit from on high. Indeed, 
Isaiah describes him as the bearer of the Divine Spirit in a very 
emphatic meaning. “And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon 
him, the spirit of wisdom and understanding, the spirit of counsel 
and might, the spirit of knowledge and the fear of God. (11:2) 

And as we read on we read that “of the increase of his govern- 
ment and peace there shall be no end,” that he will also effect 
permanent peace among the nations. (9,5) It becomes more and 
more obvious that this king to come is more than a righteous and 
mighty earthly ruler. He is both a natural and supernatural per- 
sonality, he is both, man and God’s abode with man. His very 
birth is a miraculous sign, given not by the instrumentality of any 
prophet but by the Lord himself: “Behold a virgin shall conceive, 
and bear a son, and she shall call his name Immanuel.” (7,14) * 
The symbolic name Immanuel, God is with us, signifies the per- 
manent presence of the Divine Spirit. His spiritual endowment and 
work are indicated by some more wondrous names: “For unto us 
a child is born, unto us a son is given: and the government shall 
be upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonderful, 
Counselor, Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.” (9:6) 

“The consumption decreed shall overflow with righteousness.” 
The righteousness which Isaiah proclaims is the righteousness of 
the Messianic kingdom as it streams forth from his head, the 
Messiah Himself. And in streaming forth it will produce a radical 
change not only with the remnant of Judah but also with the rem- 
nant of all nations. 

Like Amos Isaiah declares that the sins of the Gentiles were 
essentially of the same nature as Israel’s sins. Therefore God is 
going to humble the pride of Egypt, of Tyre, of Moab, and last 
but not least He will shatter the instrument which He used in 


* Here the author made a question mark on the margin of the manuscript. 
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inflicting chastisements, “the ax that boasteth himself against him 
that heweth therewith,” arrogant Assyria. (10:15) The Lord will 
“punish the fruit of the stout heart of the king of Assyria and the 
glory of his high looks.” (10:12) The result will be the formation 
of humble and faithful remnants everywhere. Isaiah teaches the 
conversion in the Messianic age of Moab, Tyre and Egypt and even 
of the worst and most wicked enemy, Assyria. “In that day shall 
Israel be the third with Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in 
the midst of the land; whom the Lord of hosts shall bless, saying, 
‘Blessed be Egypt my people, and Assyria, the work of my hands, 
and Israel my inheritance.” (19:24.25) In the last days all nations 
of the earth shall form a brotherhood, united by the Word of God 
that goes forth out of Zion. (2:2-4) 

And not even that makes the climax of Isaiah’s Messianic hopes. 
When the Divine Spirit will be poured out on the remnant of 
humanity, also the realm of nature will undergo a radical change. 
“The wilderness will be a fruitful field, and the fruitful field be 
counted for a forest.” (32:15 and 29:17-18) A new law of universal 
sympathy will embrace all living creatures with the tender bonds 
of everlasting peace. Already Hosea had proclaimed this (Hos. 
2:20-24), but Isaiah describes the ultimate effect of the Messianic 
tule in one of the greatest and boldest Old Testament prophecies. 
(11:6-9) 

This is the ultimate aim of God’s world government. We may 
now better understand why Isaiah in insisting on the continuation 
of Divine acts of punishment until the end could, at the same 
time, cheer the people with the most hearty words of comfort. 
Punishment, even hardening precedes salvation. We also under- 
stand why the prophet while vigorously discarding false optimism, 
was quite confident that Judah and Jerusalem would not share the 
Northern Kingdom’s fate of being blotted out from history. For 
Judah was Immanuel’s land (8:8 and 10) and from the Davidic 
dynasty though it should be cut off like a tree, the promised Mes- 
siah will rise. His light will break forth from the enemy-conquered, 
downtrodden provinces of Israel, “Galilee of the nations.” (9:1) 

Isaiah’s ultimate message is one of faith. As he looks up to the 
work of the Lord he “goes softly like the waters of Shiloah.” (8:6) 
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“The Lord God has laid in Zion a foundation stone, a tried stone, 
a precious corner, a sure foundation: he that believe shall not make 
haste.” (28:16) “This is the rest wherewith ye may cause the weary 
to rest; and this is the refreshing.” (28:12) And as the prophet 
himself though moved deeply by sympathy for all the suffering 
around him and for all the sufferings to come rests on God’s un- 
faltering promises, he commands to us that spiritual tranquillity 
and serenity which only true faith gives: “In returning and rest 
shall ye be saved; in quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength.” (30:15) 

That is Isaiah’s witness, his witness to Christ. We know Him 
Whom Isaiah saw only from a distance. All the greater our hope 
should be, all the more abounding our confidence in God’s Mercy. 
May both, Isaiah’s strictness and his serenity strengthen our faith 
in Him to Whom all power is given in heaven and on earth, God 
incarnate, God’s omnipotent and all-sufficient Love. 

“Jesus Christ is the same yesterday and today, yea and forever.” 
(Hebr. 13:8) 
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Is. 21:11-12 October 5, 1945 
John 16:16-24 


OUR HOPE 


Is. 21:11-12: “The burden of Dumah. One calleth 
unto me out of Seir, Watchman, what of the night? 
Watchman, what of the night? The watchman said, 
The morning cometh, and also the night; if ye will 
inquire, inquire ye: return, come.” 


Two verses only ... but what majesty of thought and expression. 
In Hebrew it sounds still stronger: Shomer . . . I quoted the Hebrew, 
because the word used for watchman, shomer, may be familiar to 
some of us. It denotes not the man high up on the look-out, but 
rather the one down below who keeps watch over people and 
things, the keeper. In this meaning the prophet is called a watch- 
man. Among the literary prophets Isaiah was the first of whom 
we read that he gathered disciples around him. He watched over 
his disciples as a shepherd watches over his flock. Isaiah was a 
pastor. Now among the various pastoral duties a very important 
one is the ministry of comfort. We know from Isaiah’s writings 
how passionately he devoted himself to this task. Thus we should 
not wonder that also people from the neighbouring country of 
Edom turned to the prophet for comfort at a time of national 
affliction. They sent a messenger with the burning question which 
moved their hearts. How long is the present calamity to last? Are 
there any prospects of a happy morning to arise after the dark 
night? How far is the night gone? “Watchman, what of the night?” 

For this anxious inquiry the prophet gave an encouraging reply: 
“The morning cometh,” he said. You will be delivered from the 
burden under which you are groaning. Be of good cheer! 

Now that was just all that the Edomite messengers wanted to 
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hear. Still, the prophet could not stop here. He was a man of 
God, bound in his conscience, not to withhold from his inquirers 
any part of the truth which God had made him know. Therefore 
he had to add a second sentence: “The morning cometh,” Isaiah 
said, “‘and also the night.” That is to say: Although you will be 
delivered from your present troubles, new troubles will follow after- 
wards, just as every bright morning is followed by another dark 
night. 

And that is enough to draw our application. Let us look back 
on the heavy years through which we have passed. Was it not 
exactly as the prophet predicted? Of what tremendous dangers 
have we, has humanity been delivered, sometimes nearly at the 
last moment! And yet after every crisis solved a new crisis followed. 
And to-day, when God has granted us peace the new problems 
which we have to face look quite desperate. The morning has 
come, but also the night. 

But that is not all. Let us turn to ourselves as Christians and 
remember the vicissitudes of our spiritual life. There were tempta- 
tions, there were defeats, there were breakdowns, but time and 
again our faithful God has rescued and raised us as it were from 
the dead. Nevertheless the flesh still hurteth against the spirit, so 
that we cannot do the things that we would. “The morning cometh 
and also the night.” 

Let us think of the Church as a whole. Is it not a Divine miracle 
that she has stood and braved so many terrible assaults throughout 
the centuries up to this present day? And yet her present short- 
comings and failures are so numerous that we cannot help being 
concerned for the Church. “The morning cometh and also the 
night.” 

Last but not least let me refer to one peculiar task as God’s 
messengers to His old Covenant people, the Jews. We must be 
grateful, indeed, that in spite of rooted antagonism there is still 
a witness to Christ amongst the Jews, here and elsewhere, weak 
as it may be, but still a witness. There are prayers offered, there 
are testimonies given, there is the Word preached, there are deeds 
of love, and there is enough encouragement received. And yet 
there is but little perceivable response, there are tremendous prob- 
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lems of which we do not know, how to tackle them, and there are 
things of which we are ashamed. “The morning cometh and also 
the night.” Essentially the original question remains: “Watchman, 
what of the night?” 

But we did not listen yet to the whole message which the 
prophet delivered to the inquirers from Edom. Let us turn to the 
close of his oracle: “If ye will inquire, enquire ye: return, come.” 

The prophet admits candidly that his reply is not yet an ultimate 
one. He cannot say more at present, but more will be said later on. 
He encourages his inquirers to return, to come also during the 
night which will follow on the predicted morning, to keep on 
inquiring until a definite answer can be given. This pointing to 
the future has a profound meaning. The prophet of old points 
beyond his message indeed, beyond the whole Old Testament 
dispensation to a time when the question: “Watchman, what of 
the night?” will be settled definitely. Let us therefore remember 
our New Testament reading, the words of comfort spoken by the 
Lord Jesus Christ to His disciples the same night in which he was 
betrayed. What a night! What power of darkness! Yet our Lord 
taught His disciples to take this night and all the following periods 
of darkness until the end of the world, to take them together and 
count it but a little while. And here is the definite Divine reply 
to our sorrowful inquiring: “Watchman, what of the night?” “The 
night is far spent, the day is at hand.” “The time is short.” “A 
little while, and ye shall not see me; and again, a little while, and 
ye shall see me.” 

Since these words were spoken 1900 years have elapsed, and 
nobody knows, nobody but the Father only, how many years are 
going to elapse until the end. How then could our Lord call this 
enormous period a little while? What is the meaning of the short- 
ness of time upon which so much emphasis is laid throughout the 
whole New Testament? 

It is all very simple. Just take this childlike statement of old: 
“And Jacob served seven years for Rachel: and they seemed unto 
him but a few days, for the love he had for her.” Add to this our 
Lord’s solemn declaration: “For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” 
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If our treasure is in heaven, if we fix our minds upon it, if this 
expectation grows and shapes our real life more and more, then 
we shall learn the serene conviction that the goal is quite near. 
Only a little while separates us from the glorious eternal future. 
Soon the woman in travail will be delivered, then remember no 
more the present anguish. Soon the kingdoms of this world will 
become the kingdoms of our Lord Christ. Soon we shall be with 
the Lord forever. Soon the fullness of the Gentiles will come in 
and all Israel will be saved. Soon we shall see the Holy City, the 
New Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven, prepared 
as a bride adorned for her husband. 

This being so, we should not find it hard to spend these few 
hours of the night in watching, praying and toiling according to 
the charge given to us by the eternal Love that will not leave any 
one without sufficient comfort until the break of that glorious dawn 
when all things will be made new. 
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Is. 21:11-12 February 26, 1956 
John 18:33-40 


“WATCHMAN, WHAT OF 
THE NIGHT?” 


Is. 21:12: “The watchman says: Morning comes, 
and also the night.” 


The Hebrew word, translated with watchman does not denote 
the man high up on the lookout. It rather means one who watches 
over property and people, a keeper. 

The prophet is addressed as a watchman because of the pastoral 
oversight he keeps of the Lord’s people. To such a keeper one 
would most likely resort in times of stress and peril. 

So it happened that some people from the neighboring sotnity 
of Edom that was being threatened by a mighty enemy turned 
to the man of God with the question: How long will our present 
affliction go on? Are there no signs of a turn for the better? 
“Watchman, what of the night?” 

The prophet in his reply struck a note of sober encouragement. 

“Morning comes,” he said. “The catastrophe with which your 
country is threatened will be averted.” Then, however, he predicted 
the arrival of another night. “The uplift you are going to enjoy 
will not spell the break of a golden age.” There are other grave 
crises ahead of you. “If you will inquire, inquire: come back again.” 
“Should you feel in need of my counsel in the future, well, you 
can count on me. At present, however, I can say no more than 
what I have said. There is no private store of fore-knowledge at 
my disposal. I depend on God. I got only as much as he wants you 
and me to know during the present emergency.” 

This candid oracle shows the prophetic temper far remote from 
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our cheap moods either of optimism or of pessimism. “Morning 
comes,” yes. 

God merciful has not forgotten you. But this morning will be 
followed by another night, for the end is not yet. Although you 
will be saved from all your present trouble new troubles will visit 
you. “Morning comes, and also the night.” 

Last Wednesday, we observed George Washington’s birthday. 
Two weeks ago, we celebrated Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. The 
name of George Washington stands for the determination never to 
be subject to a potentate, foreign or domestic. The name of 
Abraham Lincoln stands for the unity of this free nation, founded 
Not on geographic or historic fortune but on the thorough under- 
standing of the equal dignity of all its citizens without exception. 
When these two great patriots and statesmen won their victories, 
each time after an extremely hard and dangerous struggle, a new 
morning dawned upon a courageous young nation. 

“Morning comes and also the night.” If Abraham Linocln were 
with us today how would he feel and what would he say about 
the present application of the principles to which he devoted his 
life? I believe he would discern signs of both, morning and night. 
The decision in favor of joint education for both races, taken by 
the Supreme Court of the USA last year, and compliance with it 
by the majority of southern states, were like a beautiful sunrise. 
The attempts by some other states to evade the Supreme Court’s 
decision, incidents of mass intimidation, mob violence and mur- 
der, mark the sinister persistence of the old night. “Morning comes, 
and also the night.” 

Allies defeated German militarism, first in its historic, then a 
second time in its demonized form. But today, only a few years 
after the morning of victory day, we are facing the most cunning 
and dangerous enemy we ever had. In comparison with the men 
who now tule Russia and China George III of England and Wil- 
helm II of Germany were both benevolent gentlemen, and Hitler 
was no more than an irresponsible mad boy tossed to the top by 
the powers of hell under the wrath of God. The present rulers of 
the Kremlin are no boys. They know what they want, they are 
uncannily clever, and they stick at nothing. We can thank God 
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that they seem to have come to realize that atomic war would 
seal their doom as well as ours. But suppose they could realize 
their aims by means short of war? 

In that case the whole earth would be covered by a night in 
which the lights of individual and national freedom, personal in- 
tegrity and human dignity were nearly extinguished for a long time 
to come. 

We must not do them the favor of being afraid of them. As a 
beautiful Scotch hymn has it: “Trust in God and do the right.” 
If we would only learn to trust not in our own might but in God 
who has given us this might to be used for doing the right—we 
should yet see all the intrigues and threats of communism come to 
nought. Listen to what the second Psalm says about any kind of 
world conspiracy: He who sits in the heavens laughs: the Lord has 
them in derision.” 

One thing, however, we must always bear in mind. The happy 
morning that will witness the world’s liberation from totalitarian 
threat and oppression will still be followed by another night. What 
it will be nobody can tell, but the law of history as expressed by 
our text stands to the end of the age: “Morning comes, and also 
the night.” 

Why is it so? Why must all human attempts to effect a short- 
cut to the desired goal of permanent righteousness and peace be 
always frustrated. Let us look for an answer in the light of the 
present Lenten season. 

Lent is the season of the Church year in which we Gaenoren 
our remembrance of our Lord’s passion. Why did Jesus suffer? In 
order to save his beloved people from the night of Roman op- 
pression? 

_ “My kingdom is not of this world,” he said to Pilate. This truly 
majestic statement does not discourage patriotism or the good fight 
for right against wrong on the local, national and international 
level. A Christian is duty-bound to love his country and its people 
and all humanity. And Christian love is not lazy. It constrains us 
to take up responsibility and act on every level of human relations. 
Our Savior’s statement rather delivers us from a responsibility no 
man and no nation can bear. He never attempted to seize the rule 
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of the world. He never strove for concentration of all power in his 
hand so as to crush and destroy the reign of evil once and for 
all. That was what the devil suggested to him, but he sharply re- 
jected the offer. 

Christ went to the Cross “to give his life as a ransom for many.” 
(Mk. 10:45) He died for our sins. Those who enshrine the Gospel 
of forgiveness in their heart enter the risen Savior’s everlasting 
kingdom. They have the promise that under his rule they can 
weather every storm of history. The powers of death shall not 
prevail against the Church of Christ. And at the end of human 
history our Lord will receive the world rule which he refused to 
grasp. The morning of his return in glory will not be followed by 
another night. It will last for all eternity. 

‘Morning comes and also the night.” J called this text a message 
of sober encouragement. We can now see that it is more than that. 
By undercutting our dreams of a state of permanent perfection 
and happiness to be attained during the span of history it points 
us beyond history. With its denial of definite fulfillment during 
the present age it spurs us to push on toward eternal fulfillment. 
It makes short shrift with relative goals that masquerade as abso- 
lutes, or, in less academic language, with all idols of which com- 
munism is only the most powerful one today. We are thus placed 
under the responsibility of a decision, that loses sight of this world 
with all its threats and allurements. We are confronted with our 
eternal destination. 

Being confronted with eternity, how can we escape the pressure 
of our guilty conscience? How can we do other but crave for the 
Divine pardon and inner renewal? How can we further dare to by- 
pass who came to save us from our sins and create in us a new 
heart? “Watchman, what of the night?” 

Oh, it is the night of my sins. “Thanks be to God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord!’ (Rom. 7:25) In Christ the morning of an 
unending new age has come upon us. He who is in Christ has 
eternal life, already here and now. 

Revived by his saving Gospel of forgiveness, guided by his Spirit 
of love in our hearts, let us with a consoled yet eager mind wait 
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for the final consummation, and testify our hope with a holy life 
of righteousness, dedication and joy. 


LET US PRAY: 


’. We thank thee, our dear Lord, for the power of endurance thou 
grantest thy children in order to bear the burden of this present 
age. We thank thee that by faith in thee, our Savior, we are already 
living in the new age. Make us, we ask thee, free from bitterness 
and fear. Keep us from childish illusions and angry schemes. May 
we do our duty and render our testimony in every sphere of life, 
private and public, leaving the rest to thee. And in all that teach 
us intensely to feel our own and the whole world’s need for thy 
coming final redemption. Come, Lord Jesus. Amen, 
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Is. 30:1-5, 7-17 January 5, 1958 
Mt. 6:31-33 


RETURN AND REST 
(Isaiah’s Message for Us Today) 


Is. 30:15: “For thus said the Lord God, the Holy 
One of Israel: In returning and rest you shall 
be saved; in quietness and in trust shall be your 
strength.” 


The oracles of Isaiah were not originally written messages. Like 
the other prophets he was a preacher who addressed his audiences 
in the Temple court, in the council chambers of the royal palace 
or in the streets of the city. 

That Isaiah later committed his words to writing and that, there- 
fore, the message of one of the greatest Divine ambassadors can 
be heard at Church and read at home today—to whom do you 
think does that make us indebted? To the prophet’s proud, in- 
dolent and stupid contemporaries. 

_ Because they did not heed Isaiah’s instruction the Lord com- 
manded him to write it in a book “that it may be for the time to 
come as a witness for ever.” (30:8) 

Isaiah’s integrity of character, moral courage, noble personality, 
high education and powerful command of language are unexcelled. 
His social position was high. He must have been a member of the 
ruling class who had free access to king and high priest. Yet all 
that together did not make him a success. The kings whom he 
counseled would listen to him respectfully, then, more often than 
not take their own counsel. The high officials, leading politicians 
and diplomats kept their deliberations secret lest the prophet de- 
nounce them beforehand. 
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On the whole, it can be stated that during the 40 years of Isaiah’s 
ministry the ship of state sailed on a course just contrary to the 
one the prophet had recommended. That this proved disastrous 
was small comfort for him. | 

Why could Isaiah not prevail? He says it in the present chapter 
30. 

“For they are a rebellious people, lying sons, sons who will not 
hear the instruction of the Lord, who say to the seers, ‘See not’, 
and to the prophets, ‘Prophesy not to us what is right: speak to 
us smooth things, prophesy illusions, leave the way, turn aside from 
the path, let us hear no more of the Holy One of Israel.” (9-11) 
With a word, they regarded him as a kill-joy. What they expected 
of a prophet was what many Christians today expect of their 
pastor, to supply the life of the community with religious trim- 
mings. He should, especially on festal occasions, confirm the people 
in their way of life, assuring them of Divine approval and protec- 
tion, and in case of trouble, promise them speedy deliverance. Or 
weten’t they a splendid people and didn’t they have a splendid 
God? 

In the year 705 B.C. Sargon II of Assyria died. He had been a 
strong king who held the little states of Syria and Palestine firmly 
under his rule. Soon after the beginning of his reign he had de- 
stroyed the city of Samaria and put an end to the kingdom of 
Israel in the North of Palestine. Judah in the South remained 
under its own king but was actually a helpless Assyrian satellite like 
so many other countries swallowed by the Assyrian empire. 

On Sargon’s death many of the subjugated nations revolted 
against his successor, Sennacherib. Contrary to the prophet Isaiah’s 
advice king Hezekiah of Judah joined the revolt. He sent an em- 
bassy to Egypt to secure the Pharaoh’s political and military sup- 
port by means of a strong alliance. All seemed well. Yet only four 
years later Sennacherib of Assyria felt strong enough to turn against 
the rebels in the West. An Egyptian army sent to their aid was 
quickly beaten back, Hezekiah had to surrender. He saved Jeru- 
salem at the price of an enormous indemnity and many of the 
people, including royal princess were taken prisoners and brought 
to Assyria. 
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The prophecies recorded in today’s lesson were spoken at the 
time when Hezekiah’s embassy left Jerusalem for treaty negotia- 
tions with Egypt. The prophet foretold that the uprising against 
Assyria and all the clever plotting that prepared it would come to 
nought: “Woe to the rebellious children, says the Lord, who carry 
out a plan, but not mine; and who make a league, but not of my 
spirit, that they may add sin to sin; who set out to go down to 
Egypt, without asking for my counsel, to take refuge in the protec- 
tion of Pharaoh, and to seek shelter in the shadow of Egypt! There- 
fore shall the protection of Pharaoh turn to your shame, and the 
shelter in the shadow of Egypt to your humiliation.” (30:1-3) 

What was the sin the prophet denounced? 

Their fervent desire to get rid of hateful Assyrian dominion was 
shared by the prophet. A national uprising against foreign over- 
lords would not in itself come under prophetic condemnation. Nor 
would the energetic diplomatic preparations of military action with 
all the shrewdeness and skill they required. 

Had they been wrong in their choice of the proper juncture for 
successful rebellion? Was the time not yet ripe for it? They took 
a risk, and no action of consequence is possible without a risk. And 
an error in judgment is nota a sin. Isaiah does not blame them for 
mere error. He declared that their errors were caused by their sin 
that had blinded their minds and blurred their political instincts. 
They had embarked on their enterprice “without asking for my 
counsel . . . says the Lord.” And that was their sin. 

“Let us hear no more of the Holy One of Israel,” they said, 
mocking at Isaiah’s favorite designation for the God of the fathers. 
According to Isaiah the holiness of God is the exalted majesty of 
his perfect righteousness and goodness. Yet this holy Lord is “the 
Holy One of Israel.”” He does not keep aloof with his holiness but 
works constantly to impart it to his people. The nation must not 
only in its worship and ritual but likewise in its actual life, business, 
politics, reflect the perfect righteousness and mercy of her Divine 
Father. No more exploitation of wretched tenant farmers by ab- 
sentee landlords! No more enslavement of starving peasants by the 
calling in of mortages! No more bribery of judges to let rich up- 
starts “grind the face of the poor” in sucking the last penny out 
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of widows and orphans! No more debaucheries and luxurious dis- 
plays. No more trickery and deceit! 

No more trust in force, though one may have to apply force. No 
more trust in the clever scheming of foreign alliances, though one 
may have to make international treaties. Trust not in the flesh 
but in the spirit. Break the pride that dares to by-pass the council 
of the holy God your Father. In any deliberation you have to take, 
first ‘Look to the Holy One of Israel,” “consult the Lord,” who 
speaks to you through his prophet. 

For “the Holy One of Israel” is deeply concerned for Israel. He 
declares you his will to lead your history to its appointed goal. And 
that goal is the moral renewal of the people. Your sins must be 
replaced with righteousness and mercy. For this purpose God uses 
his stern judgments. Whatever is wicked in you must be killed and 
disappear that a new pure life may rise albeit in a faithful remnant 
only. 

The mighty Assyrian empire is but a tool the Lord is using, “the 
rod of my anger, the staff of my fury.” (10:5) “When the Lord 
has finished all his work on Mount Zion and on Jerusalem he will 
punish the arrogant boasting of the king of Assyria and his haughty 
pride.” (10:12) 

In the meantime, he uses Assyria’s pride for saving Judah from 
her pride. For the end of all God does with us is our salvation if 
we would only accept it. 

The policy of Judah was doomed to failure because the Lord 
punishes with stupidity the pride of man that disregards his instruc- 
tion. Those, however, who turn from their foolishness to listen to 
the message of God’s spokesman will learn to keep in line with the 
work in history of “the Holy One of Israel.” Their mind will be 
illumined to steer the Divinely directed course. And that is what 
Isaiah understands by the great word, faith: “In returning and rest 
you shall be saved; in quietness and in trust shall be your strength.” 
(30:15B) 

Let me add two more of the prophet’s testimonies concerning 
faith. “If you will not believe, surely you shall not be established.” 
(7:9B) and “He who believes will not be in haste.” (28:16) 

What does Isaiah specifically mean by faith? First of all, we must 
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not ignore what is usually ignored, the authoritative character of 
prophetic instruction: “Thus says the Lord.” Faith means a whole- 
hearted acceptance of the word spoken by Isaiah, the Lord’s mes- 
senger. Prophetic instruction establishes a rigorous separation be- 
tween those who heed it and those who reject it. And that remains 
so today. As our Lord and Savior said: “He who hears you hears 
me, and he who rejects you rejects me.” (Lk. 10:16) 

The man whom the Lord commissions to preach his word by 
bringing home the authoritative message of the prophets and apos- 
tles, will with his preaching touch the conscience of the hearer. He 
who obeys the word of God preached obeys his conscience, and 
he who disobeys the word betrays his own conscience. 

To receive the authoritative message of God’s servant is to re- 
turn and rest. ‘To return means to go back from a place where you 
do not belong to the place where you belong. What is it that must 
be left at all costs? The pride that relegates God to stated worship 
and withdraws the real life of the individual and nation from the 
impact of Divine instruction. 

And where must we return? To him who claims total obedience 
in all spheres of life as he rules over all, does all things well and 
leads all things to the perfect end. To return to him is to entrust 
oneself to his almighty goodness and wisdom, therefore to rest in 
him with pure conscience and serene mind in spite of all trouble 
that arises. And that is what faith is. 

“In quietness and in trust shall be your strength.” It is highly 
ridiculous to apologize on Isaiah’s behalf by protesting that rest and 
quietness do not carry the connotation of passive apathy or of that 
bogey of modern Philistines, called quietism. The prophet states in 
this text quiet, trustful resting in the Divine work of salvation is 
the secret of strength. Strength is what makes a man act vigorously. 
What the prophet condemns is not action but false, boisterous 
activism which was then as it is today a cheap substitute for re- 
sponsible, productive activity. Do whatever you have got to do. 
Plan whatever is to be planned, with tranquil trust in the saving 
work of the Lord—and you will act well. If you make yourself busy 
without taking the word and work of God into consideration, then 
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the unredeemed clamor of your feverish, fidgety officiousness will 
upset even the cleverest calculations. 

The great proclaimer of rest and quietness whose message is as 
authoritative today as it was’ 2600 years ago would not counsel us 
to lower our defense budget in all circumstances. Yet the prophet 
urgently warns us against placing our trust in bigger and bigger 
military expenditure. 

Isaiah would not object to improvement in the education of an 
academic youth that shuns the rigid discipline of mathematics and 
physics in favor of studies that can easily be abused for pretentious 
gossiping and vain self-mirroring. Yet he would warn us urgently 
against putting our trust in education. He would warn us against 
the nervous haste and childish noisiness with which we advertise 
our alleged change of heart like many other things that do not 
happen. 

The prophet would not find fault with loyalty to our allies abroad 
and aiding nations that need our aid. Nor would he belittle the 
imperative exertions of a today far too much neglected professional 
diplomacy. He would however warn us against the conceit that re- 
places dependance on the wisdom of God with reliance on charm- 
ing others or on bringing them in line through mixtures of threat 
and flattery. He would most earnestly adjure us not to play God. 

For God is our only leader. The humiliations we had to suffer 
during the last months are his loving chastisements intended to 
bring us under his beneficial rule. If we believe, we shall inherit his 
eternal kingdom and, at the same time, serve our nation best, al- 
ready now. But if we presume that we can be saved by speeding 
on jet planes, faster and faster than sound—our pursuers will prove 
still swifter. 

Let therefore the Holy One of America rule our hearts and minds 
and lives. May we listen to the instrument by which he reaches our 
conscience, his word deposited in the Scriptures, pressed home by 
the sermon and read daily in conscientious, prayerful study. And 
may the radical change which his. word effects in a faithful rem- 
nant here and abroad, inaugurate the salvation of humanity from 
the present rod of God’s wrath. 

“For his anger is not turned away and his hand is stretched out 
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still.” Do we seek protection against the deadly menace of com- 
munism? 

“In returning and rest you shall be saved; in quietness and in 
trust shall be your strength.” 


LET US PRAY WITH ISAIAH: 


“I will give thanks to thee, O Lord, for though thou wast angry 
with me, thy anger turned away, and thou didst comfort me. 
Behold, God is my salvation; I will trust, and will not be afraid; 
for the Lord God is my strength and my song, and he has become 
my salvation” through Jesus Christ our only hope for time and 
eternity. Amen. 
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Is. 40:1-11 December 6, 1953 
Mk. 1:1-15 


AN ADVENT SERMON ON 
ISATAH 40:1-2 


“Comfort, comfort my people, says your God. Speak 
tenderly to Jerusalem, and cry to her that her warfare 
is ended, that her iniquity is pardoned, that she has 
received from the Lord’s hand double for all her 
sins.” 


The great prophet Isaiah lived in the eighth century B.C. Cen- 
turies after his death Jewish scribes assigned to his prophecies what 
we today would call a separate volume in the library of The Holy 
Scriptures. Actually it was not a volume of a book but a scroll of 
parchment. When it was found that this scroll contained still 
plenty of empty space the scribes filled it with various prophetic 
writings which they rightly considered also to be part of the Holy 
Scriptures. All those sacred writings were later than Isaiah, and the 
names of their authors were no longer known at the time of their 
final collection. None of them contained any claim to be from 
Isaiah’s hand, but since the scroll in which they were gathered bore 
the conventional title of Isaiah they were later regarded to have also 
been written by him. This error was, however, discovered already 
in the Middle Ages by some Jewish scholars who knew their 
Hebrew well and thus could observe that grammar, style, the whole 
language of the book changed considerably from the 40th chapter 
on. Since the revival of historical studies in the 18th Century it 
has become clear that also the historical background of the later 
parts of the book points to a situation very different from that of 
the 8th century prophet. That can be proved from names of per- 
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sons and places, the plight of the Jewish people as it is described 
there and also from the underlying theology. It was first stated 180 
years ago and is now commonly accepted that chapters 40-55 were 
written during the Babylonian exile, some 200 years after Isaiah. 
That does not, however, lessen their authority as an authentic Di- 
vine message. We must rather say that during the Babylonian exile 
God in his wisdom pleased to choose this anonymous teacher 
through whose word the Divine revelation to Israel and all mankind 
made a decisive step toward the New Testament. Nowhere in the 
Old Testament do we have a message that is closer to the Gospel 
of Christ than in the writings of the so-called second Isaiah—as I 
hope to show presently. 

“Comfort, comfort my people,” thus the whole booklet starts. 
Comfort is only administered to those who need comfort. Indeed, 
we read later on that Israel was at that time “a people robbed and 
plundered . . . trapped in holes and hidden in prisons . . . a prey 
with none to rescue.” (42:22) Why were the people treated so 
cruelly by the Babylonian oppressors? The prophet does not hold 
back with his answer: “Who gave up Jacob to the spoiler, and 
Israel to the robbers? Whas it not the Lord, against whom we have 
sinned . . . and whose law they would not obey.” (ib. 24) 

This was not the first time that Israel was punished for its dis- 
obedience. Often before God had chastised them for their sins by 
inflicting upon them defeat and calamity and shame. When they 
cried out to the Lord to rescue them he would not immediately 
grant their desires but first sent them his messenger to explain to 
them why they had to suffer. “Have you not brought this upon 
yourself by forsaking the Lord your God?,” cries Jeremiah. (2:17) 
The first thing to happen before they could hope for any better- 
ment was their own repentance. Thus Isaiah testifies: “Wash your- 
selves; make yourselves clean; remove the evil of your doings from 
before my eyes; cease to do evil, learn to do good . . . If you are 
willing and obedient, you shall eat the good of the land.” (Is. 
1:16ff.) Or again Jeremiah: “Amend your ways and your doings, 
and obey the voice of the Lord your God, and the Lord will repent 
of the evil which he has pronounced against you.” (26:13) “Return 
o faithless sons, I will heal your faithlessness.” (3:22) 
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There is no people in the world and there is no individual that 
is not in constant need of hearing and heeding the prophetic call 
to repentance. Also we today, especially on this day when the Lord 
and Savior is going to give himself to us anew in the sacrament of 
the Holy Communion are solemny exhorted by the word of God 
to examine ourselves, to acknowledge our guilt, ask for forgiveness 
and pledge ourselves to mending our ways with a sincere prayer 
for the inward assistance of the Spirit of Sanctification. Let me only 
point to what is the most urgent act of repentance that is de- 
manded of all of us if we want to commune with our Lord. How 
much of our life is darkened and embittered by our unwillingness 
truly to forgive all those against whom we bear a grudge! We can- 
not have joyful fellowship with our Savior unless we forgive others 
as he forgives us. Forgiving one’s enemies is like opening the 
windows of a stuffy room. Let yourself be reconciled to anybody 
against whom you react—and you will experience the power of the 
peace of God that will make you able to bear up with many things 
that are impossible to bear otherwise. 

That was only one instance out of very many to show how im- 
portant and crucial the prophetic call to repentance remains for 
us during our whole life. Nevertheless, it must be said distinctly 
that we all would be simply lost if the Divine revelation contained 
no more than a call to repentance. God’s Holy Law is a light shed 
on our path without which we would remain in darkness. But does 
it also give us the strength to walk and take firm steps? What if 
our legs fail us? 

Let me make clear my point from the same illustration I used 
a moment ago. We are convinced that we must forgive all who 
have wronged and neglected or insulted us. We yield to the de- 
mands of the Law of God, we try hard to forgive. But then, in a 
sleepless night, the picture of that certain person appears before 
your mind and you are compelled to think of all the foul tricks 
he has played on you. What becomes now of your forgiving atti- 
tude? “The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak.” 

And so with all the other sins to which a man is particularly 
prone. You do not want to disobey God and your conscience. You 
want to do what is right and pléases him. Yet at once you find 
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yourself thinking thoughts, cherishing desires, saying and doing 
things of which you are bitterly ashamed afterwards. How did it 
happen? A sinister power that is stronger than your good resolu- 
tions suddenly got hold of you. It is like a bolt from the blue: 
lightening, thunder, you are struck. 

The fact that our sins are not premeditated, that we do not want 
to sin—we can never plead as an excuse. For that dark and mighty 
power that grasps us suddenly and enthralls us is not anything 
from which we could dissociate ourselves. It is in us, it is ourselves, 
only that we hate seeing ourselves as we really are, therefore indulge 
in illusions. Yet in reality the abyss out of which all our evil 
thoughts and deeds surge is the abyss of our own ego. 

Only if we learn to take our sin seriously are we prepared 
to understand and appropriate and experience the tremendous mes- 
sage of our text: “Comfort, comfort my people, says your God. 
Speak tenderly to Jerusalem, and cry to her that her warfare 1s 
ended, that her iniquity is pardoned.” 

That is indeed an entirely unprecedented, revolutionary message. 
For here no strings whatever are attached to the free bestowal of 
the Grace of God upon a sinful nation. The prophet does not ad- 
monish the people to mend their ways so that God may be gracious 
to them. Here, the Divine deliverance is proclaimed uncondition- 
ally. The prophet does not say like his predecessors: Return to 
God that he may help you. God rather says through him: “Return 
to me, for I have redeemed you.” (44:22) 

The people are expected to repent and mend their ways because 
God has already pardoned them. Sinful, disobedient Zion that must 
bear the shame of penal servitude is called to become a strong 
herald of good tidings, the Lord’s faithful witness—not because of 
her own spiritual strength which she has not, but solely in virtue 
of the inscrutable miracle of the Divine forgiveness. That is also a 
bolt from the blue, but one that saves. 

Forgiveness of sins is not a mere removal of guilt feelings. It is 
the most positive of all Divine gifts, the cure of the sick, the 
uplifting of the fallen, the release of the prisoner. It is the laying 
of new foundations, the start of a new life. It is, in a word, a new 
Creation. Our Lord said on numerous occasions: Your sins are 
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forgiven. Go and sin no more!” The charge not to sin again draws 
its meaning and power from the preceding absolution. Because God 
forgives us he grants us new strength to fight and overcome our sin, 
to obey his Law. 

The forgiveness of sins is the center, the pith, the heart of the 
whole Bible. It is not taught everywhere, but it is everywhere. It is 
the bond that holds Law and Gospel together. Because God has 
given and shown us his pardoning love we are empowered to do 
his will. 

This the author of our portion understood and expressed with 
words of majesty and tenderness that will ring to the end of the 
world. His prophecy of unconditional Grace was fulfilled by the 
return of his exiled and tortured people from the Babylonian cap- 
tivity. Yet that was not the whole fulfillment. His message is too 
great, his hope is too far-flung for being satisfied by anything short 
of the atonement the Lord Jesus Christ worked out in the fulness 
of time. Like all the other Old Testament saints our prophet had 
to wait for the fulfillment of a promise he did not live to see. Like 
his fellow-saints under the Old Covenant he was saved by faith 
in him for whom he kept waiting without seeing him, Jesus Christ. 
For Jesus Christ, the Giver and Forgiver, is the central figure of 
the whole Bible to whom everything points. All we have and are 
and can hope for we owe to his sacrifice on our behalf. 

Old Testament history is the great Advent season of the history 
of Salvation, the period of waiting for the promised Salvation. “Be- 
hold, the Lord comes,” the prophet testified. He came to him in a 
mysterious way, and he is going to come to us in a no less myste- 
rious way in this sacred hour. What shall we expect of him? For- 
giveness of sins, newness of life and a whisper of love which can be 
heard only by him to whom it is made, yet will be made to every 
one. Whether we are old or young, strong or frail, enthusiastic or 
sobered down—that does not matter, now. Now is the time for all 
of us to arise and meet our Savior, to receive his Spirit afresh, to 
be touched by the sweet melody of his restoring and sanctifying 
love. The Lord’s table is spread. Let us all, dear brothers and sisters, 
make ready to enter into his joy. 
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Is: 5221-12 November 17, 1946 
Rom. 10:1-17 


THE MESSAGE OF THE 
SECOND ISAIAH 


Is. 43:12: “I have declared, and I have saved, and I 
have showed; and there was no strange god among 
you: therefore you are my witnesses, saith the Lord, 
that I am God.” 


Is. 52,10: “. . . and all the ends of the earth shall see 
the salvation of our God.” 


Our collection of the prophesies of Isaiah, the great eighth 
century herald of Divine truth, closes with the strong Messianic 
promise at the end of the thirty fifth chapter of the book: “And 
the ransomed of the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads: they shall obtain joy and glad- 
ness, and sorrow and sighing shalk flee away.” (35:10) The follow- 
ing four chapters, an historical appendix to this book, supplied 
almost entirely from Second Kings to show the glorious past, were 
assigned to Isaiah during one of the crucial periods of the history 
of Judah. The rest of the book from the fortieth to the sixty sixth 
chapter bears no inscription. It contains various prophesies whose 
authors had remained anonymous or, at least, their names were 
no longer known at the time when their legacy was collected. But 
the greater part of these prophesies, comprising chapters forty to 
fifty five is from one and the same author. The historical back- 
ground to which it clearly points are the closing years of the Baby- 
Jonian exile. Its theology as well as the frequent references to 
former prophets reveal that the writer must have been a pupil of 
the prophet Ezekiel. These facts have been known for a fairly 
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long time and they are beyond discussion today. Only if we give 
them due consideration shall we be in a position to unravel the 
specific and unique message of the great prophet whose teaching 
comes much nearer to the New Testament than anything else in 
the Old Testament. His message is so rich that it can not be dealt 
with properly in one address. I shall try to present to you one line 
of thought as it is indicated in our text-words. 

When this book was written, Israel’s position in Babylonia was 
similar to that of a convict, sentenced to penal servitude. For it 
was not a mere chance of historical vicissitudes which had led to 
the destruction of the Temple and the city of Jerusalem. Like his 
predecessors our prophet emphasizes, repeatedly, that the Baby- 
lonian captivity was the just Divine retribution for Israel’s rebel- 
lion against their Lord and Father. 

The longer the exile lasted, the gloomier the prospects for the 
future looked, and about forty years after the fall of Jesusalem 
wide circles were in the grip of hopeless despair. To them our 
prophet was sent with a message of Divine comfort. Already in 
the words with which he starts this key-note is struck. “Comfort 
ye, comfort ye my people, saith your God. Speak comfortably to 
Jerusalem, and preach unto her that her captivity is accomplished, 
that her iniquity is pardoned.” (40:1) Thus Israel receives the 
solemn announcement that her sins of the past are forgiven and 
that the punishment of her sins has been cancelled. Everything 
which follows serves the purpose of claiming faith for this mes- 
sage by revealing the Lord’s attitude to Israel, His design in the 
destiny and delivery of his people. 

It was soon after 546 B.C. In this year Cyrus, king of Persia 
had gained his great victory over the king of Lydia which brought 
Asia Minor under his control. Not long afterwards our prophet 
arose and boldly predicted that Cyrus would conquer Babylon, 
deliver the captive Jews and grant them safe conduct in order to 
return home and rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple. Now the 
wholesale release of a captive population was a thing unheard of 
in antiquity. The most influential of the radical German Bible 
critics, Wellhausen, toward the close of the last century, called 
the fulfillment of this prophecy simply a miracle. It is astonishing 
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to see with what certainty our prophet pledges the honour of God 
for the fulfillment of his bold prediction. 

But this man cherished no illusions about the hard work which 
he had to do in order *o raise his people out of their slumber and 
dullness of mind. For he knew that they were no better listeners 
of Divine Revelation than their fathers had been. And as his mes- 
sage was absolutely true, there was nothing in it which could flatter 
its recipients. For the tool in God’s hand to effect his people’s 
delivery was not the expected royal prince from the house of 
David. It was rather the gentile king of Persia who did not know 
Jehovah and yet was loved by the Lord, as the prophet expressly 
said. (48:14) and called His anointed one, literally His Messiah. 
(45:1) What a blow to Jewish national pride! In order to over- 
come the resistance which this humiliating announcement must 
meet the prophet stressed the unscrutability of the Divine plan: 
“Verily thou art a God that hidest thyself, O God of Israel, the 
Saviour.” (45:15) And he had to rebuke sharply those who dared 
to argue with their Creator and Saviour: “Woe unto him that 
striveth with his Maker! Shall the clay say to him that fashioneth 
it: What makest thou?—or thy work, He has no hands?” (45:9) 

Pride and despondency often go hand in hand. The mass of the 
people were so depressed that they could not believe that the Lord 
would really help them up, soon. The prophet, therefore, does not 
telax in proclaiming God’s fatherly and motherly love for His 
people in the tenderest and most compassionate terms. Whilst the 
heathen nations must carry their gods on beasts of burden the 
God of Israel had Himself been carrying His people from the 
womb. “And even to your old age I am He, and even to hoar hair 
I will carry you: I have made and I will bear, yea I will carry and 
I will deliver you.” (46:4) “Can a woman forget her suckling 
child, that she should not have compassion on the son of her 
womb? yea, these may forget, yet will I not forget thee.” (49:15) 
Zion’s walls are engraved upon the palms of His hands, therefore 
they are continually before Him (ibid. 16) Or is the Lord too 
weak to save His children? In majestic words the prophet describes 
the omnipotence of the everlasting God. (40:28), the Creator of 
the universe “who has measured the waters in the hollow of His 
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hand, and meted out heaven with the span.” (40:12) “Who 
fainteth not, neither is weary.” (40:28), who giveth power to the 
faint; and to him who hath no might he increaseth strength.” 
(40.29) The Lord Omnipotent is Israel’s permanent helper and 
protector: “When thou passeth through the waters, I will be with 
thee . . . when thou walketh through fire, thou shalt not be 
burned.” (43:2) 

But here our prophet does not stop. In order to press his mes- 
sage of salvation home he unfolds before his readers the Divine 
purpose in saving His people. For there is no stronger assurance 
of forthcoming help than which rests on the knowledge of the 
helper’s intention and purpose. The prophet very often points to 
his predecessors in the prophesy and to the impending fulfillment 
of the promises, given through their instrumentality. (41:22; 44:8; 
44:26; 48:3) At the same time he is conscious of being the agent 
of a new Divine Relevation. (48:5-6) 

Now if one had asked Hosea or Jeremiah why the Lord would 
finally redeem His people, they would have pointed to his measure- 
less, unfathomable Mercy and Grace which far surpasses our under- | 
standing. Isaiah would have replied that the redemptive work of 
the Lord was both the outflow and revelation of His Holiness. 
Ezekiel did the step before last in declaring that the ultimate aim 
of the Divine World Government, the hidden meaning of every- 
thing that happened, was the Lord’s self-Glorification in Judgment 
and Grace. “For mine own sake, even for my own sake, will I do 
it; for how should my name be profaned? and my glory will I 
not give to another.” This statement might have been made by 
Ezekiel, though it was actually written by Isaiah, (48:11) who 
started where his teacher had left off. He took the last step which, 
in my opinion, has never been surpassed nor ever will be. For he 
reveals the ultimate meaning of Israel’s, and as we may safely add, 
the Church’s election. The Lord has chosen and therefore will 
redeem His people, neither for any merits of their own nor because 
they were deserving His particular pity. 

_ He has taken Israel out of the heathen nations that it may 
serve Him as His witness among them. “Ye are my witnesses, saith 
the Lord, and my servants whom I have chosen; that ye may know 
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and believe me, and understand that I am He: before me there was 
no God formed, neither shall there be after me, .. . I have de- 
clared and I have saved, and I have showed; and there was no 
strange God among you: therefore you are my witnesses, saith the 
Lord, that I am God.” (43:10.12; cp. 44:8) We must take the 
word witness at first in its original forensic meaning. The Lord 
God is at law with all the nations of the world. They have offended 
against Him in making themselves stupid idols which can not help 
them in times of troubles. They are absolutely impotent, vain, 
void and nil. Thus the Lord’s holy name is desecrated, everywhere, 
yet He is going to vindicate it in a law-suit which fills the whole 
of human history. He has chosen the little and in itself insignificant 
nation of Israel in order to give all the others an object-lesson of 
His being the only true God. 

Through His former prophets the Lord has foretold them both: 
their deserved punishment and their undeserved salvation. They 
had experienced the first; they are going to experience the second, 
too. This all had been foretold when no man imagined that it 
would come to pass: so when it actually does happen no man can 
say he had known it before. (48:3-9) Thus the evidence will be 
complete. And Israel’s part in this is not a passive one. True, 
Israel is but a defendant criminal at the Divine court. But the 
Lord takes the criminal from the dock in order to employ him as 
the king’s evidence. He forgives them their sins, He cancels their 
punishment: now let them proclaim to the nations what they have 
experienced. “Go ye forth of Babylon,flee ye from the Chaldeans, 
with a voice of singing declare ye, tell them, utter it everywhere to 
the ends of the earth; say ye, The Lord has redeemed His servant 
Jacob.” (48:20) 

And now we must drop the picture of the légal suit in order to 
face the riches of the Divine Mercy unto all mankind. For due to 
Israel’s experience and testimony “all the ends of the earth shall 
see the salvation of our God.” (52:10) Them, the Gentiles, too, 
will give God the glory. “All flesh shall know that I the Lord am 
thy Saviour and thy Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob.” (49:26) 
And this knowledge of God will be a saving one for the Gentiles, 
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too. “Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the earth; for 
I am God and there is none else.” (45:22) 

That is the Divine World Program for Israel and the nations. 
That in her present spiritual condition Israel was absolutely unfit 
to live up to it, the prophet knew quite well and testified. Nor 
would the mere return of Israel from Babylon make the people fit 
to serve the Lord as His witness. The spiritual condition for the 
worldwide proclamation of the good tidings of Salvation will only 
be brought about by the atoning work of the Mediator to come 
who is called the Servant of the Lord in an unique and absolute 
meaning. I cannot deal in this address with the peak of Isaiah’s 
message. Let me rather close in dwelling upon the name so often 
applied to Israel by the prophet: the Servant of the Lord. 

Israel is called the Servant of the Lord. We remember that the 
Apostle Paul often used this title for himself. We should also 
remember that often in the New Testament, f.i. in the book of 
Revelation the same title is claimed for all Christians. 

Now what is a servant, or according to the original, a slave? He 
whose entire title to exist rests on his relation to the other whose 
servant he is. All the hideous selfishness which has so often spoiled 
and corrupted religion is excluded by this quite unambiguous ap- 
plication: The Servant of the Lord. We are not here for our own 
sake. We are here for the Glory of God. And that means a spirit- 
ual purpose. “Ye are witnesses of these things.” (Luk. 24:48) “Ye 
shall be witnesses unto me . . . unto the uttermost parts of the 
earth,” (Acts 1:8) the risen and ascending Lord declares to His 
disciples, thus endorsing and taking up the message of the prophet. 
This charge is no legal obligation, it is a call which seizes upon 
and dominates the inmost depth of the Christian conscience. To 
serve Him as His witnesses, to prove the Glory of His Love by 
expressing it in our whole conduct, words and deeds—that is what 
we are made for. And in this service there is indeed perfect free- 
dom and great happiness. Let us therefore drop our petty selfishness 
and live up to the great Divine purpose—through the bitter suffer- 
ing, the agony and the death, the glorious resurrection and ascen- 
sion of the Witness, our Lord and elder brother, Jesus Christ, the 
ptince of life and author of everlasing salvation. Amen, 

Rom. 11,33-12,2. 
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Is 431-3. 10:1% 16-21 December 4, 1960 
Mt. 5:3-10 


79th ANNIVERSARY AND 
COMMUNION MEDITATION 
ON IS. 43:21 


“(This) people . . . I formed for myself that they 
might declare my praise.” 


This text, I claim, shows forth the title to exist, the call, the 
purpose of Bushwick Avenue Congregational Church. God in 
Christ made us his property. We were formed by him for glorify- 
ing his name with our inner life, our words and songs, our actions. 
Now in making this claim for our church, I anticipate a certain 
objection. Does not the sacred call stated by the prophet extend 
to every church? In applying it to ourselves, we do the right thing, 
but unless more is said the specific, distinctive character of this 
congregation seems to remain neglected. 

But that is not the case. For this particular gathering of believers, 
representing the only Congregational Church in the Bushwick area, 
owning this beautiful, recently re-decorated sanctuary at the stra- 
tegic position on the corner of Bushwick Avenue and Cornelia 
Street, holding its own credal and ecciesiastical convictions, keeping 
its own form of worship and abiding by its own by-laws, has lived 
its life these 75 years for the sole purpose of accomplishing the 
task set before any single church of Christ anywhere. And this task 
is to declare the praise of God. We are a Christian church in order 
to worship God at our public services and do worshipfully acknowl- 
edge his love with the response of our lives. 

You have heard two statements about the history of our Church. 
I am not going to add to them but will rather attempt to take the 
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pulse of history, comparing today and yesterday in the present con- 
text of a meditation on Is. 43:21. 

“This people I formed for myself that they might declare my 
praise.” The insistence of this text on the praise of God our Owner 
could have been proclaimed to the congregation by any one of my 
highly respected predecessors in this pulpit. The same truth could 
have been expressed and would have been accepted by the con- 
gregation 20, 40 or 75 years ago. For that we are made a church 
for glorifying God is the teaching of Holy Scripture. 

Still, there is a great difference between today and yesterday. For 
the message of this text needs today an explanation of a kind it 
hardly needed 20, 40 or 75 years ago. 

“This people I formed for myself that they might declare my 
praise.” Who is the speaker? God. 

But isn’t that queer? God should have made us for his own sake 
instead of ours? Wasn’t he thus acting from selfish motives? Pagan 
gods of old were flattered and cajoled by their adherents. If the 
Lord formed us for his own praise—what’s the difference? Instead 
of seeking the good of man he seems to care for his own glory 
only. Can that be true? Is it worthy of God? 

I don’t know how many of you are familiar with those questions. 

One thing I believe I know. Those questions and doubts, whether 
you feel their sting or not, are present in your mind. They may be 
there only in the form of inarticulate, semi-conscious misgivings. 
Yet those semi-conscious misgivings prevent the message of this 
text from coming home to you, entering your life as a force of real 
strengthening and renewal. Doubts once they are there must be 
cleared up. Today they must needs be cleared up as we all live 
under the impact of a secular civilization whose standards are for- 
eign and hostile to the word of God. 

That was less felt in this congregation and its environment 20 
years ago, still less forty and hardly at all 75 years ago. 

I am not, of course, referring to single individuals or isolated 
groups but rather to the prevailing spirit within the community. It 
is not necessary to offer you now an elaborate answer to the ques- 
tions raised. I have dealt with them and many other doubts in 
all the sermons, I preached to you these seven years, though in 
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most cases not explicitly. It is not the preacher’s task. to fill his 
sermons with polemics, relating and refuting the many errors that 
are current today. It is his task to refute them in his personal 
thought and sermon preparation. If he does he will present his 
congregation with a message that is unassailable from the stand- 
point of the so-called modern mind. 

For in working it out, due consideration was taken of the typical 
contemporary objections. In the present case it is enough briefly to 
state what I often set before your circumstantially. Surely, God 
desires our worship for our own good. For he seeks such worshipers 
as worship him in spirit and truth. “God is spirit,” Jesus said, “and 
those who worship him must worship him in spirit and truth.” 
(John 4:24) This worship is neither flattery nor conventional rote. 
It is an action of the inner man, a turning against one’s animal 
dullness and self-centeredness; the heart’s surrender to the love that 
loved us first. The worship of God transforms us into spiritual 
beings. 

For it is urged upon us by the Spirit of truth. We worship God 
because our worship is due to him. 

God seeks our worship because he loves and respects us. He 
formed us for himself, for only in serving him can we know and 
enjoy him. He formed us for himself to give us his heart. All that 
is in the Bible and in the Christian tradition, but today must be 
brought to the fore and formulated afresh in actual confrontation 
with the secular modern mind. This task marks one of the prin- 
cipal differences between our situation and that of the fathers. 

For today the church of Christ unless she is blind must recognize 
herself as a besieged fortress under the constant attacks of hostile 
forces. 

The ecumenical movement that aims at re-vitalizing our many 
denominations through better mutual understanding and coopera- 
tion; the movement for church union to which this church made a 
definite contribution with its vote on the day before yesterday; 
also the present rapprochement between Protestants and Roman- 
Catholics are all due to the growing Christian awareness of holding 
a common front in the desperate fight with the forces of paganism 
not only outside but, first of all within our so-called Christian 
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countries. True Christians are anywhere in the world a small mi- 
nority engaged in a life-and-death struggle with the hosts of the 
prince of this world. 

If we realize this the shape of the church becomes visible to us 
as it is delineated in Holy Scripture. In the great book from which 
today’s text is taken the people of God appears as a small, poor 
remnant left of a once proud nation: 

“Fear not, you worm Jacob, you men of Israel.” (41:14) 

God’s people is compared to a worm. Yet the comparison is one 
of endearment, and the prophet continues with a strong promise 
of Divine help and victory. 

Later in the book, we read: 

“Sing, O barren one, who did not bear; break forth into singing 
and cry aloud, you who have not been in travail.” The comparison 
with a childless woman was in ancient times insulting. Yet the 
context is one of encouragement, and the message continues: 

“For the children of the desolate one will be more than the chil- 
dren of her that is married, says the Lord.” (54:1) 

A final testimony to the same effect: “O aflicted one, storm- 
tossed and not comforted, behold. I will set your stones in anti- 
mony and lay your foundations with sapphires.” (54:11) A worm, a 
despised barren woman, a battered city, well, don’t you recognize 
the features of our own church? I started this meditation in sketch- 
ing the purpose of the church without reference to distinctive in- 
dividual traits yet now we are clearly presented with our own like- 
ness. Though not with our likeness only. For the figures of the 
worm, the barren woman, the stormtossed city denote the faithful 
core within every Christian church including those with thousands 
of members. 

And that must be so. For he by whose name we are called “had 
no form or comeliness that we should look at him, and no beauty 
that we should desire him. He was despised and rejected by men; 
a man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief; and as one from whom 
men hide their faces he was despised, and we esteemed him not.” 
(Is. 53:2-3) 

“If any one serves me,” says our Lord and Savior, “he must 
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follow me; and where I am, there shall my servant be also.” (John 
12:26) 

Those who share Christ’s place of shame will also share his place 
of glory. If we are faithful his great promise of the kingdom given 
to his little flock will be redeemed in the life of Bushwick Avenue 
Congregational Church. 

In gratitude for the many Divine blessings received through all 
the years, in special gratitude for his saving power manifested 
during the critical last years, in trust and hope for the future, let 
us now draw near to him and to one another, joining the royal 
banquet of his table. 


LET US PRAY: 


We thank thee who formed us for thy praise, that the word that 
goes forth from thy mouth shall not return to thee empty, but 
shall accomplish thy holy, loving purpose for us. In Christ’s name 
and for his sake. Amen, 
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Is. 40:1-5 September 19, 1965 
Mt. 9:1-8 


GOD’S UNCONDITIONAL 
FORGIVENESS 


Is. 44:22: “I have swept away your transgressions 
like a cloud, and your sins like mist; return to me, 
for I have redeemed you.” 


During the Babylonian exile lived a great prophet whose work 
is incorporated in the book of Isaiah, chapters 40-55. 

He lived 200 years later than Isaiah. Since we do not know his 
name we call him the second Isaiah. 

The purpose of his message is expressed already in the first verse 
of the book: “Comfort, comfort my people, says your God.” (40:1) 

“Comfort they needed, indeed: 

The prophet describes his fellow Israelites in exile as “a people 
robbed and plundered . . . trapped in holes and hidden in prisons 
.. .a prey with none to rescue.” (42:22) 

Why did they have to suffer the shame of deportation and exile? 
The prophet himself raises, then answers the question: “Who gave 
up Jacob to the spoiler, and Israel to the robbers? Was it not the 
Lord, against whom we have sinned, in whose ways they would 
not walk, and whose law they would not obey?” (42:24) The Baby- 
lonian captivity was the Divine punishment of Israel’s sin, its 
apostasy from God. Now let us not thoughtlessly swallow this state- 
ment but rather ask why God punishes. To give tit for tat? No! 
God is always loving, also in his judgments. When the Israelites 
adopted pagan cults, when they hated and oppressed one another, 
he sent them his prophets to warn and call them back to the true 
service of God. But they refused to listen to his word. 
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Because they rejected the prophets’ words it happened to them 
as the prophets had predicted it. The divine call to repentance was 
then brought home to them through the experience of pain and 
humiliation. They should feel in the words of Jeremiah “that it is 
evil and bitter for you to forsake the Lord your God.” (Jer. 2:19) 

Suffering is an object-lesson.for those who did not heed previous 
divine appeals: “Have you not brought this upon yourself by forsak- 
ing the Lord your God?,” cries Jeremiah. (2:17) 

Those words of divine revelation are not only for Israel. Through 
Israel’s holy scriptures they are directed to all men. They do 
concern you and me. 

That does not mean that all human suffering must be regarded 
as divine punishment. But there is enough suffering left with you 
and me that does come under the heading of God’s punishment. 

There is, for instance, none among us who did not know how it 
feels to be let down by people whom he had taken for his friends. 
Well, did it never happen that we let down others who in their 
need had appealed to us or, at least, expected us to aid them? Many 
of our painful frustrations should serve us as a reminder of our 
own sins of commission and, more frequently but no less seriously, 
of omission. What is the purpose of this painful reminder? That 
-we may break away from our evil self in turning to God and to 
our fellow man. That is what scripture calls repentance. 

“Wash yourselves; God calls through Isaiah “make yourselves 
clean; remove the evil of your doings from before my eyes; cease 
to do evil, learn to do good.” (Is. 1:16ff) Likewise Jeremiah: 
“Amend your ways and your doings, and obey the voice of the Lord 
your God, and the Lord will repent of the evil which he has 
pronounced against you.” (Jer. 26:13) 

Again: “Return, O faithless sons, I will heal your faithlessness.” 
(ib, 3:22) 

How did the Israelites respond to the divine call to repentance? 
As a people they spurned it. The Israelites only? Is there any one 
among us who did not have to confess of having resisted and 
disobeyed the word of God in scripture? Therefore, we must not 
wonder if God often meets our resistance against him. with his 
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resistance against us, administering to us the call to repentance in 
the form of suffering. 

The second Isaiah is like his predecessors in the prophecy a 
preacher of repentance. “Return to me,” we read in the present 
text. What distinguishes him from his predecessors and brings him 
nearer to the New Testament than any other witness of God in 
the Old Testament is that he does not start with the call to 
repentance. 

He starts marvelously with what the sinner caught in divine 
punishment, would least expect to hear. God through this prophet 
does not say: Return to me that I may forgive and help you. He 
rather says: “Return to me, for I have redeemed you.” 

Let me again quote the first verses of the book 


“Comfort, comfort my people, says your God. 
Speak tenderly to Jerusalem, and cry to her 
that her penal servitude is ended, 

that her iniquity is pardoned.” 


The return to God, the radical change of heart that issues in 
actions that please God does not precede divine forgiveness. It 
rather follows it. 

Now forgiveness of sins was also proclaimed by the earlier proph- 
ets. But with them as, for instance, in Jeremiah’s great prophecy 
of the new covenant, divine forgiveness is promised as a future 
event. The second Isaiah, however, reveals it as a present reality, an 
accomplished fact. Thus the depth of God’s mercy is disclosed far 
more radically than ever before. The divine pardon comes upon 
the sinner like a bolt from the blue. 

He is granted forgiveness, unconditionally, with no strings at- 
tached. There is nothing more astonishing. 

Again, apply it to yourself. You feel troubled and desperate 
when your conscience which you have tried to evade for a long 
time, finally catches up with you. The threat of being accursed 
and cast out for ever hangs over your head like the proverbial 
sword of Damocles that was hung by a single hair. Suddenly, 
amidst of all your confusion, gloom and despondency the complete 
forgiveness of your sins is declared to you with divine authority, 
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Not that you should do this or avoid that in order to be saved. 
You know well enough that nothing you could do would save you. 

No demands are made upon you in order that you may receive 
the divine pardon. Just as you are, with all your shortcomings and 
misery, you are called to the Father’s bosom. 

This message is so great and so bold that it seems that in hearing 
it one could only stop and wonder. But that is not the proper 
way of responding to God’s word. 

We must accept and receive and appropriate this greatest of all 
gifts, God’s unmerited, total pardon. 

Because through the word of the second Isaiah God had par- 
doned his captive people, he promised them their speedy return to 
their homeland. The promise was marvelously fulfilled within less 
than ten years after it had been given. 

Now we today are not exiles. We live in our own country, enjoy- 
ing the benefits of freedom. Just therefore, we must apply the 
present text to ourselves in a far stronger sense than the Israelite 
exiles could do. We must refer it to the exile of the soul, our 
estrangement from God and from our fellow man. We live far 
from God, we have gone astray like lost sheep. This kind of life 
does not deserve the name. 

Actually, Holy Scripture calls it death. 

To such as we are the prophet declares with divine authority: 
Your sins are forgiven. All is well, between God and you. That 
means far more than the removal of guilt feelings. It means the 
objective fact that you are readmitted into personal fellowship with 
God. You are heartily invited to enjoy his presence with you, the 
highest good, the blessing that will shine on you in prosperity and 
not leave you in adversity. 

And this fellowship you will enjoy not as an isolated individual 
but rather in the joyous eternal fellowship of the church of God. 

Certainly, you are divinely charged and exhorted to mend your 
ways and obey his love commandment with your whole heart. But 
that, not in order to have fellowship with God and with one an- 
other, but rather because it has been given you already. Because 
you are already redeemed you are called and privileged to live a 
redeemed life of grateful witness and service. 
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I said before that there is nothing in the Old Testament that 
brings us so near to the New as the message of second Isaiah. For 
at the very center of the Gospel of Jesus Christ stands the forgive- 
ness of sins as an accomplished fact from which the Christian life 
receives its motivating power. 

The message of the second Isaiah left its deep imprint on the 
thoughts and decisions of Jesus. He knew through the Holy Spirit 
that it was his mission to fulfill it, completely, radically and eter- 
nally. He obeyed, making unconditional divine forgiveness available 
for every man, including the worst sinner. In dying the death of 
God’s outcast, he destroyed the power of our sin that is stronger 
than we. In rising from death he has brought holiness and eternal 
life to all who would surrender to him with their faith. 

May this sermon contribute to the strengthening of our faith in 
him through whom “our transgressions are swept away like a cloud 
and our sins like mist,” so that we may return to God as the 
blessed witnesses of his eternal grace. | 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O Lord, that with the aid of thy Holy Spirit we may 
receive thy word like a leaven that leavens our whole life. In the 
name of Christ for whose sake all prayers are answered. Amen. 
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Jer. 10:6-8, 10-16 June 3, 1963 
1 John 1:1-4 


GOD PROVES HIMSELF 


Communion Meditation on Jer. 10:10: 
“The Lord is the true God.” 


Since of old many attempts have been made to prove the exist- 
ence of God with more or less subtle arguments. All those argu- 
ments are doomed to failure. For the Lord God has never left it to 
us people to demonstrate his reality and presence. He does it 
himself through the Holy Spirit whose coming we celebrate on this 
day of Pentecost. God has revealed himself through his word, and 
his Spirit convinces us of the truth of his word, the Gospel, which 
I am now preaching and which will afterwards come to us under 
the signs of bread and wine. 

How did God prove himself in the Old Testament? The divine 
revelation at the bottom of the old covenant is the founding of 
the people of Israel through the word of God entrusted to Moses. 
We are told of their mighty deliverance from slavery and oppres- 
sion. Who could have effected the deliverance? The Israelites them- 
selves? They were helpless slaves under the whip of their cruel 
taskmasters. They could do nothing for themselves. So who did it? 
Could it have happened by chance? It happended as Moses, speak- 
ing in the name of the Lord, had told them before. It was the Lord 
who defeated the whole power of Pharaoh and his army. It was he 
alone who achieved what was, humanly speaking, not only im- 
probable but quite impossible. 

God did what could never have happened of itself, and what no 
human power could have brought to happen. He proved himself, 
he revealed himself. Though the purpose of his revelation was not 
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a mere display of power. What God revealed to his people and 
through them to all mankind is his irresistible compassion as the 
Savior from wretched misery and indignity. Israel was chosen to 
proclaim with their life testimony as a nation God’s almighty mercy 
upon them and upon all. 

The New Testament is the record of the second Exodus, our 
rescue from sin and perdition through the deed of Christ. As in the 
first so in the second Exodus God revealed himself in doing what 
could not have happened of itself and what no earthly power could 
have achieved. 

Also the second Exodus issued in the founding of a new people, 
the church of Jews and Gentiles formed at Pentecost. Like the 
Israelites the members of the church are former slaves though in a 
far more serious and uncanny sense than had been the case in 
Egypt. We, slaves to the power of darkness, slaves to the treach- 
erous disobedience of our hearts were delivered from our formidable 
taskmasters to serve God as the community of those who are for- 
given. In saving us from the bondage of sin the Lord proved him- 
self the true God in the most profound, radical and definitive man- 
ner. He did what only the God of love could achieve. 

No man can forgive himself. For every sin is a sin against God. 
Only he against whom we have sinned can forgive and restore us. 

But can we avail ourselves of the remittance of our sins unless 
we really receive and accept it? Again God proves himself by mak- 
ing us capable of receiving his celestial gift of forgiveness. It is 
not enough to state that we people, all and sundry, are in dire 
need of divine pardon. We don’t truly know that we are in need 
of it, and we have no real desire for our need being met. 

That sounds like an exaggeration. Don’t we all ask God to for- 
give us when our conscience accuses us of our trespasses? But do 
we really? What is our main concern? 

Is is to be re-admitted into divine fellowship? Is it to be inwardly 
changed from offenders against God’s loving will into his obedient 
children? 

I maintain that this is not the case. Our prayer for forgiveness 
can be as selfish as the sin that preceded it. We are afraid of pun- 
ishment, therefore implore our Judge to let us get away with what 
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we did. We suffer from the remorses of an evil conscience, there- 
fore entreat God to grant us what we call peace of mind. We may 
hate ourselves for the evil we did or the good we left undone. 
But why do we really hate ourselves? Not because we have betrayed 
the love of God but rather because we have run into trouble. Is 
this to ask for divine forgiveness? Is this to seek God? It’s rather 
to seek oneself, one’s convenience and ease. No forgiveness can be 
received by the self-seeker. 

Christ with his sacrifice on the cross brought us both, the divine 
pardon and the will to receive it. Then he suffered the torments of 
the most cruel death penalty, when the blissful consciousness of 
the Father’s presence that had shone in his heart all the time was 
withdrawn from him. Why did the holy Son of God submit to 
this horrible judgment? To obey the Father’s will who had laid 
all our sins upon him. 

In taking the death blow that threatens every man’s conscience, 
Christ identified himself with every man. In dying, he became 
what you and I are, the sinner rightly cast out from God’s pres- 
ence. If prompted by his Spirit we put our trust in the dying 
Savior, we accept the vicarious judgment inflicted upon him as 
our own judgment. 

We turn with deadly seriousness against our sins, against the 
sinful self from which they erupt. We cry to God for a new heart 
that obeys him. We pray him to grant us access to his own loving 
heart. As God lives, this prayer will be granted, so often as we 
offer it for the sake of Christ’s sacrifice for our sins. For those who 
are judged in Christ are raised with Christ to an endless life of 
fellowship with him and the Father. 

Thus God reveals himself in the fulness of his love. In forgiving 
and creating us anew, he does what only God can do. With the 
deed of the Father in giving us his Son, with the deed of the Son 
in accomplishing the Father’s will, with the deed of the Holy 
Spirit in making us new, the Lord proves ultimately and com- 
pletely that he is the true God. 

In Christ God has become ours. His self-giving will now be 
brought home to us in the simplest and most forceful manner. May 
we in partaking of the Lord’s Supper eat and drink truthfully grate- 
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fully, praisefully, joyfully. And may Christ’s present pledge of our 
full reconciliation with God have on us all the effect of strengthen- 
ing the ties that bind us to our Savior and to one another. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our crucified and risen Lord; grant us, we ask thee, through the 
mighty power of the Holy Spirit now to receive a sweet token of 
thy eternal, beatific presence with us, thy people. Amen. 
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Jer. 31:31-34 November 30, 1958 
2 Cor. 3:4-6, 5:20—6:2 


THE NEW HEART 


Jer. 31:33B-34: “TI will put my law within them, 
and I will write it upon their hearts... and... they 
shall all know me, from the least of them to the 
greatest, says the Lord.” 


Today is the first Sunday in Advent, the beginning of the Chris- 
tian year. For we start the Christian year in remembering our Lord 
and Savior’s coming into the world. 

Now our Lord did not come like a bolt from the blue. His advent 
was prepared by the Old Testament revelation. Therefore, the 
Advent season carries an invitation to study the links between the 
Old and the New Testaments. The very words, the Old and the 
New Testament, are derived from the great prophecy from which 
the present text is chosen. 

For the original meaning of the words is not that of last wills 
but rather of two successive covenants between the Lord God and 
his people, the old and the new. And in this section of Jeremiah 
you have a definite promise of a new covenant to be concluded in 
a new age. “Behold, the days are coming, says the Lord, when I 
will make a new covenant with the house of Israel] and the house 
of Judah.” 

Wherein will the new covenant consist? God will put his law 
within his people, writing it upon their hearts. 

What is the law of God? The Hebrew word used by Jeremiah 
is Torah. This term denotes with the Jewish people the Pentateuch, 
the so-called Five Books of Moses. With the prophet Jeremiah, 
however, it does not denote a written book with a legal code in it. 
When he predicted that in the days to come the Lord would write 
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the Torah upon the hearts of his people he referred not to the 
letter but to the spirit of the sacred writings. And what he intends 
to say is that the spirit of Divine revelation will once become the 
motivating power in the life of a renewed people. They will obey 
the Lord God from their heart. 

Now the spirit can never be reduced to a formula. When the 
Lord Jesus summarized the whole Divine law under the heading 
of the twofold love commandment, love for God and for our fellow 
man, he certainly did not produce a device of simplification to make 
further study of the Holy Scriptures superfluous. He rather provides 
us with a key to open the understanding of the Scripture. With 
this key in our mind we study the Bible to reap its benefits for our 
faith and conduct. Love for God and the neighbor shows the direc- 
tion in which all the detailed commandments invariably point. 

Now if that is so, a man may ask why there are so many com- 
mandments in the Bible. If the spirit of the law is the only thing 
that matters whence this superabundance of individual prescrip- 
tions? The reason is that one and the same spirit must be applied 
to all the vicissitudes of life, “when you sit in your house, and 
when you walk by the way, and when you lie down and when you 
rise.” (Dt. 6:7; 11:18-20) The numerous individual ordinances 
reveal to us that God our Father wants us to submit the breadth 
and width of our every day life to his holy will. Many Old Testa- 
ment laws we do not practice and ought not to, and yet their study 
is of great help in reminding us, time and again, of the Divine 
answer to these two most crucial questions: 

Where shall we serve God? The answer is: Everywhere. When 
shall we serve God? The answer is: Always. The promised inscrip- 
tion of God’s law on the hearts of a renewed community points to 
a time when God’s true children will serve him everywhere and 
always. And that is what Jeremiah understands for the knowledge 
of the Lord: “And no longer shall each man teach his neighbor 
and each his brother, saying, ‘Know the Lord,’ for they shall all 
know me, from the least of them to the greatest, says the Lord.” 
(Jer. 31:34) 

This is figurative language. Preaching and teaching are not 
abrogated under the new covenant. Yet the essential thing for 
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which all human instruction ought to prepare us cannot be con- 
veyed by means of instruction. No man who has a living knowledge 
of God can simply impart it to others. Only God can do it, and 
according to this text will do it in days to come. He will make 
all to know him. 

For the knowledge of God which the Bible proclaims is quite 
different from what we call knowledge. To know God in the sense 
of Hosea or Jeremiah does not mean to make a recital of all Divine 
commandments in the Bible and supply them with astute ex- 
planations. 

A man may be able to do that very well and yet may lead a 
dirty, disobedient life. To know God in the Biblical sense means 
to respond to his revelation by letting it determine one’s character 
and conduct. This knowledge requires a personal decision. There- 
fore Jeremiah says about the oppressors and deceivers of his day 
that “they refuse to know God.” (9:6) Without our personal deci- 
sion of obedience God remains unknown to us. 

We know a man when we enter into his mind. God is not a 
man. He is our supreme sovereign who claims our undivided al- 
legiance. To enter into his mind, thus know and understand him, 
means therefore to render him complete obedience. That is what 
the Bible understands for the knowledge of God. 

Did the people of Israel obey God? Did they keep the covenant 
God had made with their fathers when he “took them by the hand 
to bring them out of the land of Egypt?” “They broke it,” says 
Jeremiah. 

They? They only? Not we too? Let me read to you a few pas- 
sages from Jeremiah to show how God’s covenant was and is still 
being broken by them and by us: “And the Lord said to me, 
‘Proclaim all these words in the cities of Judah, and in the streets 
of Jerusalem; Hear the words of this covenant and do them. For 
I solemnly warned your fathers when I brought them up out of the 
land of Egypt, warning them persistently, even to this day, saying, 
Obey my voice. Yet they did not obey or incline their ear, but 
every one walked in the stubborness of his evil heart. (11:6ff.) 

“Hear this, O foolish and senseless people, who have eyes but 
see not, who have ears but hear not. Do you not fear me?, says 
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the Lord; do you not tremble before me? I placed the sand as the 
bound for the sea, a perpetual barrier which it cannot pass; though 
the waves toss, they cannot prevail, though they roar, they cannot 
pass over it. But this people has a stubborn and rebellious heart; 
they have turned aside and gone away.” (5:21f) 

“The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron; with a point of 
diamond it is engraved on the tablet of their heart. . . .” (17:1) 
“The heart is deceitful above all things, and desperately corrupt; 
who can understand it?” (ib. 9) “Can the Ethiopian change his 
skin or the leopard his spots? Then also you can do good who are 
accustomed to do evil.” (13:23) 

Is this not a fair description of the hardness of your and my 
heart? There cannot be the least doubt that the prophet’s call to 
repentance concerns us no less than his contemporaries. 

Like the prophets before him Jeremiah is a preacher of repent- 
ance. Yet he realized clearer than his predecessors that the people 
to whom he brought God’s call to repentance were already beyond 
repentance. They would not heed his message. The prophet could 
not expect his word to turn their hearts. He could not reverse the 
current of rebellion against God. And yet Jeremiah did not despair 
of his people. For he knew the Lord. He knew that God does not 
change but will always remain “a father to Israel.” (31:9) Thus 
says the Lord: “As often as I speak against him, I do remember him 
still. Therefore my heart yearns for him; I will surely show mercy 
on him.” (31:20) 

In his mercy God will make a clean sweep of his people’s sin. 
Instead of destroying Israel he will forgive them. His new covenant 
will be founded not on their obedience and not on their repentance 
either. For Israel neither obeys nor repents. Repentance and obe- 
dience cannot precede forgiveness. They are not its condition but 
its fruit. God’s forgiveness removes the sin that is engraved on the 
tablet of the heart. Then he puts his living law at the place where 
sin had previously put its horrible scrawl. ~ 

The free gift of grace which the prophet promises his people is 
not only undeserved. It is unexpected. It is unexpectable. It is 
a new creation not out of nothing but out of what is infinitely 
worse than nothing, their, your, my sin. 
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How God would do it the prophet did not tell as he could not 
know. Let us confess in fear and trembling that we know. For we 
live in the last days when Jeremiah’s astonishing prophecy has 
come true. It has been fulfilled through Jesus Christ. For Jesus 
Christ is your and my new heart. Through him God has given 
himself to us. He has entered our heart to fill it with the love that 
he is. He dwells and lives in us with his Spirit. But how could we 
have received him? How could the heart brimful of treachery yield 
entrance to the Holy Spirit? With his sacrifice on our behalf the 
Lord Jesus has made a clean sweep of our sin. The place of utter 
rejection and terror to which we betrayers of God are relegated by 
our conscience is now occupied by Christ crucified. When he hung 
on the Cross, forsaken by the Father, he gave his life as a ransom 
for us. He paid our penalty. He paid to the last penny. Nothing 
is left to be paid. 

Because Christ died for me my judgment is complete. This 
deceitful, rebellious ego whose continued existence proves intoler- 
able in a world God has made, is no longer. Acknowledging with 
my faith Christ’s condemnation and execution on my behalf, I the 
sinner am no longer. I have done with myself. 

And now God can make me new. His Spirit raises me with 
Christ from the death of my old nature. He imparts himself to 
me. He puts his law of love within me. He joins me to the new 
humanity, the community of those who are born from above. Now 
God is truly our God, and we are his people. Brothers and sisters, 
let us all use this Advent season for a fresh appreciation of what 
Christianity really is. It is nothing short of the new heart which 
Jeremiah prophesied. Our sins, our abysmal sinfulness at the bot- 
tom of all individual sins—all has been finished and destroyed on 
the Cross. What seems to be left of it and, indeed, gives us a 
great deal of trouble every day, is no longer real. It is only the 
specter. It is so uncanny exactly because it is no longer real. For 
a ghost is not real, just therefore can frighten one to death. But 
we need no longer be frightened or allured by the ghost of our 
sin. Whenever its raucous voice threatens to deceive and throw 
us back into servitude and misery let us resist it in the power of 
the truth as proclaimed by the great apostle: 
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“We know that our old self was crucified with him so that the 
sinful body might be destroyed, and we might no longer be en- 
slaved by sin... Do not yield your members to sin as instruments 
of wickedness, but yield yourselves to God as men who have been 
brought from death to life, and your members to God as instru- 
ments of righteousness. For sin will have no dominion over you ... 
(who) serve not under the old written code but in the new life of 
the Spirit.” (Rom. 6:6,13,14; 7:6) 

May your and my life be renewed and strengthened through 
the power of Christ in fulfillment of Jeremiah’s prophecy! 


LET US PRAY: 


We thank thee, our Lord and Savior, who hast made everything 
new. Thou hast given thyself to us: grant us, we ask thee, truly 
to progress in our faith and our practical appropriation of thy 
inestimable gift. Amen. 7 
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Jer. 45; John 8:31-40, 56.59 | October 19, 1958 
2 Cor. 5:17-19 


THE CREATIVE PATIENCE 
OF GOD 


Jer. 45:4: “Thus says the Lord: Behold, what I 
have built I am breaking down, and what I have 
planted I am plucking up.” 


This prophecy was delivered for the benefit of a man of God 
to whom we all are greatly indebted. Baruch was Jeremiah’s faith- 
ful secretary who wrote most of the book of Jeremiah. Part of the 
book was dictated to him by the prophet, other parts he added 
from his memory. It is to this loyal disciple’s devotion that we 
owe one of the greatest books in the Bible. 

The prophet Jeremiah stands out as the most exposed personality 
in the whole Old Testament. In the name of God who had called 
him he challenged king, princes, priests and people, denouncing 
their betrayal of their loving Lord,‘hurling his invectives against 
their moral and social corruption, shattering their deceitful illu- 
sions, foretelling the impending destruction of Temple and capital, 
the doom of the nation, their expulsion from their own country 
into Babylonian captivity. 

The reaction to Jeremiah’s preaching was furious. For most of 
the forty years during which he prophesied he suffered disgrace 
and bitter persecution. Once a colored man, an Ethiopian court 
official by the name of Ebed-Melech, saved his life with his swift 
action at the last moment when Jeremiah was sinking in the mire 
of the pit into which the princes had cast him. Even worse than 
mortal danger were the torments caused to the prophet by the 
general refusal to take God’s word to heart and be saved from 
total ruin. 
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No wonder that Baruch who took his loyal share in the prophet’s 
afflictions was often tempted to lose courage and give up. Like 
Jeremiah himself he felt he could bear it no longer. “Woe is me,” 
he said, “for the Lord has added sorrow to my pain; I am weary 
with my groaning, and I find no rest.” (Jer. 45:3) Baruch must 
have been a humble, gentle soul. For his complaints are much less 
violent than those uttered by Jeremiah. Accordingly, the Divine 
oracle given him in reply to his lament is of a gentler kind than 
the corrections Jeremiah received on more than one occasion. God 
tenderly asked Baruch whether this was a time for him to cherish 
ambitions of peace and prosperity. Was not God’s own heart 
pierced by the throes of affliction? 

Baruch should rather be grateful for being saved from his ene- 
mies, and this indeed God promised to do for him to the end: 
“Behold, what I have built I am breaking down, and what I have 
planted I am plucking up—that is, the whole Jand. And do you 
seek great things for yourself? Seek them not: for behold, I am 
bringing evil upon all flesh, says the Lord; but I will give you you 
life as a prize of war in all places to which you may go.” 

This oracle represents a strong call to patience yet the appeal 
it carries and its power of motivation are of unique profundity. 
Compare this appeal to the words of the great sufferer Job, spoken 
to his wife: “Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall 
we not receive evil?” (Job 2:10) It behooves a man to take from 
the hand of God whatever is allotted to him, be it joyful or 
painful. 

Now that is very true, but the present oracle goes far beyond it 
in what it reveals about God. Baruch must be patient not only 
because he is the Lord’s creature but chiefly because the Lord him- 
self is patient. And the Lord’s patience is taxed in an incomparably 
more severe measure than is Baruch’s: “You, Baruch, grumble? 
Why don’t I grumble? Do you realized what I am going through? 
I have become the liquidator of my own affairs. I am destroying 
the people to whom I am a Father. Do you think that leaves me 
cold? It burns into my heart.” 

This text embodies a concept of God that sharply differs from 
what we take him for though not in our official thoughts and: 
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utterances. I am, rather, referring to those thoughts of our heart 
which we leave incomplete or else conceal from ourselves and 
others. Or don’t we all silently suppose that the life God leads in 
heaven is most enviable, far more pleasant and easy than ours. He 
does not know pain. Nor does he know from experience what it 
means for a man to lose his job. Or to be evicted from his home. 

The present text should teach us better. The Lord God in break- 
ing down what he has built and in plucking up what he has 
planted gives up his own post as the king of Israel. He loses his 
city, he loses his home where his holy name dwells, the Temple 
at Jerusalem. 

“There is hardly a passage in the Old Testament,” wrote an out- 
standing Biblical scholar of the last generation, “which gives us a 
more impressive glimpse of the eternal cross in the heart of God, 
his bitter disappointment with man.” (H. Wheeler-Robinson) The 
reference to the Cross is quite to the point. For this text leads us 
close to the New Testament. 

The New Testament reveals God to have suffered in the person 
of his Son all that man can suffer in spirit, mind and body. True, 
it was not the Father but the Son who died for us on the Cross, 
but do you think it was less hard for the Father to forsake his 
Son than it was for the Son to be forsaken by him? 

If we read the present text in the light of the New Testament 
we get indeed a glimpse of the ctoss God has had to bear all 
through history. As one of the greatest recent theologians, the late 
P. T. Forsyth, once wrote: “There is a Calvary above that is the 
mother of it all.” 

He who bears this cross is God Almighty. Nobody but himself 
has laid it upon him. Almighty God is not subject to any power 
other than himself. Nothing can happen to him from outside. 
From everlasting to everlasting he remains “the blessed and only 
Sovereign, the King of kings and Lord of lords, who . . . dwells in 
unapproachable light, whom no man has ever seen or can see.” 
(1 Tim. 6:15-16) 

In judging the world God is active throughout. He does what 
he wills and he knows what he wills. He does not afterwards regret 
his judgments like a man who says: “O! What have I done!” With 
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unflinching determination he carries out his judicial decisions. Yet 
in “bringing evil upon all flesh,” he shows his servant the pathos, 
the cutting pain he suffers in his punitive actions. 

We read in the book of Lamentations that God “does not will- 
ingly afflict or grieve the sons of men.” (Lam. 3:33) The thought 
is not that he acts against his will. It is rather that God executes 
his judgments with a grieved and sorrowful will. He renders a 
heavy sacrifice to his own holy, glorious purpose. What is God’s 
purpose with his stiffnecked, rebellious people? According to 
Jeremiah, the conclusion of a new covenant, founded on the forgive- 
ness of sins and the renewal of the heart to a vital knowledge of 
God and a free obedience to him: “But this is the covenant which 
I will make with the house of Israel after those days, says the Lord: 
I will put my law within them, and I will write it upon their hearts; 
and I will be their God, and they shall be my people.” 

“And no longer shall each man teach his neighbor and teach his 
brother, saying, ‘Know the Lord,’ for they shall all know me, from 
the least of them to the greatest, says the Lord, for I will forgive 
their iniquity and remember their sin no more.” (31:33ff.) 

This is one of the greatest messianic prophecies in the Old Testa- 
ment. It points straight to the new covenant under which the law 
and knowledge of God are written upon the hearts of forgiven 
sinners. How can God reach out to change the sinner’s heart? No 
outward influence, no word of power can make a man free so long 
as he remains slave to himself. An inward change can only be 
effected from within. How then did God effect it? By making him- 
self one with the sinner in dying the death of a rebel, judged, 
delivered up and forsaken. 

Because God in Christ became what we are he can set us free 
to be touched from within by his work and word of reconciliation. 

In order to make us free Christ had to step down to sit where 
we sit, in the darkness of the valley of the shadow of death. He 
condescended to share with us the extreme doom of a life forfeit. 
Freedom cannot be manipulated. It can only be imparted by self- 
identification. That is what God did on the Gross, and that is 
what he already did throughout previous salvation history in ap- 
plying the means of salvation called his judgments. The Divine 
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judgments are preludes to his supreme sacrifice on the Cross, they 
pre-existed Christ’s Calvary above. 

God rewards and punishes. He adds his blessings to human obe- 
dience and his punishments to our disobedience. But he never 
punishes without having first borne the brunt of the sinner’s revolt 
against him. In his judgments he never reacts emotionally as it 
were, to release pent-up feelings of anger. He never retaliates in the 
manner of tit for tat. He punishes us in order to open our con- 
science to his voice. The great prophet Ezekiel invariably describes 
the purpose of God’s judgments with the clause, “that they may 
know that I am the Lord.” So long as human history goes on the 
Lord will continue to break down what he has built and what we 
have defiled, to pluck up what he has planted and what we have 
spoiled—in order that we may know him as the Lord of the con- 
science. In knowing him from his judgments we stubborn sinners 
receive a last opportunity of turning to him and be saved. 

But how can we stubborn and hardened rebels be brought to 
know the lordship of God? How can his Spirit enter our tight shut 
hearts to make us know? God can speak to us from within, breaking 
the bonds of guilty ignorance, restoring our lost freedom for a 
crucial moment of decision—because he let his own heart be sorely 
wounded by the arrogance and ingratitude, the falsehood and truc- 
ulence with which we have refused to listen to his holy commands 
and blissful promises. His patient Yove that has borne with us, 
carried us, suffered from us and for us gives him the moral and 
that is the only real authority, the right and power to enter our 
inward parts with the liberating presence of his Spirit. 

The word patience comes from the Latin pati, to suffer. The 
Divine patience is not a smooth technique of making oneself in- 
vulnerable to insult. It is not imperviousness but on the contrary, 
a heroic openness to insult, a sacrifical determination to take and 
bear it, a profound, sympathetic agony in which the holy God 
identifies himself with the abject sinner, bearing his burden for 
him, achieving reconciliation, offering him forgiveness, a new 
knowledge and obedience. This is what God’s patience is and this 
is what all true patience is, for God has called us to be his 
imitators. 
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“Thus says the Lord: Behold, what I have built I am breaking 
down, and what I have planted I am plucking up.” 

Do we want to understand this text? Do we intend to know it 
in the Biblical sense of return to God, of moral and spiritual regen- 
eration? The only way we can benefit by it is by imitating God in 
virtue of Christ’s atoning death and sanctifying resurrection. Paul 
states in Romans: “Christ did not please himself; but as it is writ- 
ten, ‘The reproaches of those who reproached thee fell on me.” 
(15:3) The Church of God is not a model of perfection, exhibit 
No. 1 of the ideal community. The Church is the place where all 
the cruel tensions and hatreds that abound in the world must enter 
in and be brough to a head in order to be overcome by Christ’s 
loving patience in us. 

You must, therefore, in carrying out your Divinely appointed 
duty as Church members let your erring brother’s sin rush on you, 
hit and hurt you. Let it desecrate the would-be sanctuary of your 
self-esteem and most sublime feelings. Bearing it all in your bosom, 
follow Christ, travail with Christ, do the work given to you as ser- 
vants of reconciliation. For this is the way of keeping your con- 
science pure and overcoming your brother’s sins for his good, as 
Paul exhorts us in Galatians: “Bear one another’s burden, and so 
fulfill the law of Christ.” (6:2) 

Let me close with the apostle’s prayer of intercession which fol- 
lows closely upon his picture of Christ as the bearer of all re- 
proaches leveled against God: “May the God of steadfastness and 
encouragement grant you to live in such harmony with one another, 
in accord with Christ Jesus, that together you may with one voice 
glorify the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (Rom. 15: 
5f.) This harmony is not a cheap thing. It was bought with a price. 
May we all glorify God by availing ourselves of the blessing and 
felicity of reconciliation which he has bought with such a price. 


LET US PRAY: 


Almighty God of inscrutable patience, grant us all, we ask thee 
to truly love our brother in the power of thy patience mediated to 
us by the bitter sufferings and triumphant resurrection of Jesus 
Christ our Savior. Amen. 
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Jeremiah 45_ June 28, 1964 
Mk. 10:35-45 


THE CROSS IN THE HEART 
OF GOD 


Jer. 45:5: “Do you seek great things for yourself? 
Seek them not.” 


Baruch the scribe, member of a prominent Judean family, was 
Jeremiah’s faithful disciple and friend. For over 20 years he helped 
him as his secretary. But for Baruch we would not have the book of 
Jeremiah. A large part of this book is the result of his devoted 
recording of the prophecies of Jeremiah and the story of his 
sufferings. 

The oracle from which the present text is taken dates 605 B.C. 
In that year Nebukadnezzar, then crown-prince of Babylon defeated 
the king of Egypt in a battle of great consequence. Soon he would 
found a mighty empire to engulf most of the Middle East includ- 
ing the tiny kingdom of Judah. ‘* 

In less than twenty years the city of Jerusalem and the temple 
of the Lord would be destroyed. It was a time of terrible upheaval, 
bloodshed and untold human suffering. The prophet Jeremiah had 
been called by God to interpret to his people the atrocious events 
of his time as divine judgments upon all nations, primarily upon 
God’s chosen but apostate people, Israel. 

In the same year 605 B.C., when the prophet had proclaimed 
his message for about 20 years, he received a divine order to record 
his previous prophecies of destruction in a scroll. This scroll should 
be read to the people to give them one more chance of returning 
to God from their evil ways. 

Jeremiah dictated his prophecies to Baruch who read them to 
the people in the temple. 
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This made such a great impression that the princes of Judah had 
the scroll read to them too. Then, they had it read to the king, 
Jehoiakim. During the reading Jehoiakim burned the scroll, leaf by 
leaf. When he had destroyed’ the whole he ordered the arrest of 
Baruch and Jeremiah. But the two, on the advice of the princes 
had gone to a place where God’s providence kept them from being 
caught. The whole content of the destroyed scroll with some ad- 
ditions was again dictated to Baruch by Jeremiah. 

It was at that time of deadly peril for both men that Jeremiah 
received a divine message for Baruch personally. 

The oracle starts with the address: 

“Thus says the Lord, the God of Israel, to you, O Baruch,” then 
continues: “You said. “Woe is me! for the Lord has added sorrow 
to my pain; I am weary with groaning, and I find no rest.’” “You 
said, ‘Woe is me!” Had Baruch really uttered these and the follow- 
ing words of complaint? I don’t think so. The Hebrew word ren- 
dered with, “you said” can also mean, “you thought.” Baruch was 
not a heartless man to complain to Jeremiah for having to share 
his sufferings. Rather, the Lord who knows the hearts, plainly told 
Jeremiah what the latter was thinking in his heart. 

“The Lord has added sorrow to my pain.” 

The added sorrow seems to refer to Baruch’s present personal 
anguish, while the pain he had suffered all the time was for his 
people Israel. It was a sympathetic pain. 

Through Jeremiah God had announced it to the people that the 
patience he had shown them these 600 years since the Exodus no 
longer made sense. They had definitely forfeited their national 
independence and would soon fall prey to the foreign conqueror. 

Now that was not an easy thing for Jeremiah to proclaim or for — 
Baruch to write down. Both were deeply afflicted in view of the 
impending national catastrophe. Listen to two of Jeremiah’s la- 
ments: 


“For the wound of the daughter of my people is my heart 
wounded, 

I mourn, and dismay has taken hold of me.” (8:21) 

“O that my head were waters, 
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and my eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and night 
for the slain of the daughter of my people!” (9:1) 


To this deep pain sorrow was now added. 

Because the two men had faithfully transmitted the divine mes- 
sage of judgment to king and people they had now to hide for 
their life. They had to hide from a king who had previously mur- 
dered a prophet for predicting a divine judgment similar to that 
which Jeremiah predicted. If Jehoiakim should find Jeremiah and 
Baruch he would put them to death too. Baruch was afraid. To his 
twofold complaint, “Woe is me” the Lord now made his reply. 
What was in Baruch’s heart God had told the man on his head. 
He now revealed him what was in his own heart: 

“Behold, what I have built I am breaking down, and what I 
have planted. I am breaking up—that is, the whole land. And do 
you seek great things for yourself?” 

A prominent scholar wrote about this passage, 30 years ago. 

“There is hardly a passage in the Old Testament which gives us 
a more impressive glimpse of the . . . cross in the heart of God, 
the bitterness of His disappointment with man.” 

If Baruch was deeply concerned for the sufferings of his people, 
did he presume that God felt indifferent? Deserved though Israel’s 
punishment was he who inflicted it upon them was not a callous, 
pitiless executioner. 

In an earlier chapter of the book of Jeremiah we hear God him- 
self mourn over Israel’s destruction with the woeful words of a 
dirge: 


“I have forsaken my house 

I have abandoned my heritage; 

I have given the beloved of my soul 
into the hands of her enemies.” (12:7) 


Israel’s sin, the judgment it must now bear do not leave God 
cold. Their disobedience, the viciousness of their stubborn, in- 
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sincere hearts had frustrated God’s design of bestowing life and 
blessing upon them. 

God himself felt disappointed in a deeper and far more intense 
sense than any man could feel. 

“And do you seek great things for yourself?” A close study of 
the Hebrew word for great things makes it plain that it does not 
refer to personal aspirations or ambitions on Baruch’s part. It rather 
denotes a kind of private miracle of which Baruch had been dream- 
ing but which did not happen and would never happen. Baruch 
desired that God would do something extraordinary for him that 
would put him at ease and make him care-free. And this in the 
face of the compassionate suffering in God’s heart. With his desire 
Baruch proved out of sympathy with God. He ignored what his 
Lord had to go through. 

“And do you seek great things for yourself? Seek them not.” 
What should Baruch do instead? He should seek to understand 
God, entering into fellowship with the mourning judge of Israel 
and the nations. 

“For behold,” the oracle closes. “I am bringing evil upon all 
flesh, but I will give you your life as a prize of war in all places 
to which you may go.” 

In a time of formidable crisis, when the birth-pangs of a new 
era were felt by everybody and in a still deeper sense by God him- 
self Baruch must not claim being spared trouble. Yet God firmly 
promised him to protect him in the midst of trouble up to the 
end. Baruch’s thoughtless dreams must go, but he is made to know 
for certain that he has nothing to fear. He is promised that his 
life will be saved both in his home country and in exile. 

Through the words of divine promise there rings a note of 
triumph: “I will give you your life as a prize of war in all places 
to which you may go.” That means more than the preservation of 
his bare existence. Mind, these are words of Holy Scripture, in- 
vitations to blissful fellowship with God. Through saving him from 
one after another very real danger God would show Baruch his 
victorious power and goodness, his loving concern for him. He 
promised to be with him, and that is all and far more than a man 
can ask for. The life of Baruch which God would protect to the 
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end is in spite of all pain and sorrow a blessed life, filled with the 
presence of God. 

Both, what God did not say to Baruch and what he actually said 
to him permit and call for, application to ourselves. 

God did not say to Baruch: Take care of yourself. Take it easy. 
Just relax a bit, and everything will look different. He did promise 
him his personal protection and presence. If we have faith in God 
we will enjoy the same personal protection and presence in all 
places to which we may go, in all situations in which we may find 
ourselves. Come what may, his saving presence will make our lives 
not only livable but worth living. In order to live a life worth 
living we must earnestly endeavor to understand God. Do we still 
assume that it is easier for him than for us? That God is in heaven 
where nothing can bother him? Throughout history God passion- 
ately participates in the destiny and plight of his creature, man. 
In all our afflictions he is afflicted. 

Most of all he is afflicted in what we hardly imagine to be our 
most terrible affliction, our disobedience, the falsehood with which 
we cover our disobedience, our heartlessness, our thoughtlessness, 
our greediness, our pride. 

In 605 B.C., God told Baruch how deeply he himself suffered 
from our sins and their dire consequences. About 650 years after- 
wards, he revealed his sufferings to us in human form. In the 
person of his Son Almighty God bore a perfect and complete tes- 
timony to himself. In reacting against the true witness we insulted 
and tormented him, cast him out and let him bleed to death on 
his cross. 

At Golgotha the cross that was in the heart of God ever since 
the fall of man was shown and is still being shown to everyone 
who has faith. 

There, God suffered for us, not only mentally as if the agony of 
his mind were not enough, but also physically. He suffered for us 
to redeem us from ourselves that we might be forgiven and be 
drawn into his eternal communion. To be in communion with God 
is to enter his mind, to know and understand him, for ever praising 
the love that would not let us go, a love that is burning with 
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sympathy, atoning for us, carrying us to our eternal goal. It is to 
enjoy God in the midst of all present troubles. 

To enter this ever available and unending joy of God the present 
text forms a hearty invitation. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O Father, for the sake of thy dear Son to get out of 
ourselves, to turn to thee and meet thee who art a God of everlast- 
ing almighty love and nothing besides. Amen. 
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Lam. 3:1-3, 17-39 September 27, 1959 
Rom. 5:1-11 


GOD'S ANSWER TO OUR 
GRUMBLING 


Lam. 3:39: “Why should a living man complain, a 
man, about the punishment of his sins?” 


This is a noisy city in a noisy country in a noisy world. I suggest 
that a great many people who died, say thirty years ago, if they 
were miraculously brought back to life today would not wish to live 
on with the daily and nightly noises of their neighbors’ television 
sets or, for that matter, low flying jet planes. Nor would they put 
up with the no less bothersome noises that deafen not the ear but 
the mind. Even the poorest man owns a mailing address, and that 
is enough for exposing him to the disgusting clamor of never end- 
ing advertising and begging. 

But that is not yet the worst. If the vociferousness of what they 
call today promotion were limited t6 commercial, philanthropic or 
even church affairs one could bear it at a pinch. Yet advertising 
today is no longer restricted to demands on peoples‘ money, time 
and nerves. It is invading the soul. There is an advertising attitude 
that proves positively destructive. Fewer and fewer people content 
themselves with doing what they have got to do. One must con- 
stantly let others know what he is doing and how well he is doing 
it and how important and indispensable he is. More and more jobs 
are being invented merely for this purpose. That is not only eco- 
nomically disastrous. It threatens to ruin the fabric of our society. 
It ruins the individual. The noises of self-advertising deafen the 
ear to the true voice of reality, and that ultimately means to the 
still small voice of God which ought to be heard in all that is and 
happens. 
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Also the present text deals with some kind of noise, again one 
that only in part bothers the ear. Most of it remains hidden in the 
heart yet to a heavenly observer it must give the sound of harsh 
and most hideous jars. Imagine a recording angel who has been 
assigned the task of registering all the grumbling which he perceives 
not so much by listening to what we say but rather to what we 
think from morning to night. 

What a horrid uproar, pandemonium of shrill, discordant out- 
cries. If the angel took note only of one day’s grumbling, choosing 
the day at random, to put it on record against the day of judg- 
ment how would it fare with you and me? What do we grumble 
about? Both, our private affairs and the state of the community, the 
nation, the world. Starting with the latter, a modest exertion of 
introspection should make us very suspicious concerning many of 
the judgments embodied in our complaints. 

If things go more or less well with me, then the government f.i. 
does not seem so bad. It’s only imperfect as everything human is 
imperfect. But let me suffer from a violent tooth-ache, and every- 
thing will present itself in a different light. We are going to pot, 
and who is to be blamed for it? Of course, the president or the 
party in power or the opposition party or simply Mr. Kruschev or, 
for that matter, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge. Then, there are the big 
business corporations for taking much of the blame or the labor 
unions or the Director of Internal Revenue. With a word, the 
world is full of devils. But we are not biased, Oh no, not at all. 

What about our private complaints? With them I can deal still 
more shortly. Whatever they may be, respectively, lack of recogni- 
tion, obstacles and trickeries that prevent me from making headway, 
family quarrels, troublesome fellow workers, evil neighbors, even 
ill health—so far as they are subjects of our daily trivial grumbling 
they can all be reduced to one cardinal ailment, namely, lack of 
funds. For if I only had enough money I needed no more bother 
about those characters whose constant opposition spoils my life and 
tuins my health. I would quickly show them all how I think about 
them. I would buy me an estate on one of the Virgin Islands— 
and off I am. 

Unfortunately, in the great majority of cases the financial condi- 
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tions for the undisturbed pursuit of happiness cannot be met. So 
we go on grumbling in the attitude of the unsympathetic prophet 
Jonah who dared to say to God that he did well to be angry. Jonah 
was angry with the Lord God. Do we realize that our dissatisfaction 
and murmurings are, fundamentally, directed against God? Oh no, 
some one will say, I would not go that far. As a matter of fact, 
when I feel seized with a sense of indignation I am not thinking 
of God. I am rather thinking of my boss or the communists or the 
juvenile gangsters. What a mad idea to charge me with blasphemy! 

But that is what the present text does. For it is preceded by the 
penetrating questions: “Who has commanded and it came to pass, 
unless the Lord has ordained it? Is it not from the mouth of the 
Most High that good and evil come?” Then follows the climax: 
“Why should a living man complain, a man about the punishment 
of his sins?” The truth expressed in this great passage is maintained 
throughout the Bible. All that happens has been ordained by the 
Lord. It is true, your and my sins have never been ordained by the 
Lord. We are entirely responsible for our thoughts, desires, plans 
and the actions in which they result. Yet once we have acted or 
failed to act it is the will of God that the hidden thoughts of our 
heart come to the fore. 

“For there is nothing hidden, except to be made manifest; nor 
is anything secret, except to come to light.” (Mk. 4:22) Thoughts 
are embodied in deeds, and deeds have their repercussions. Thus 
the secret shortcomings of our hearts recoil on us in broad daylight. 
God lets them recoil, inflicting his punishment upon us though 
not for the sake of punishment. With his judgments he grants us 
the opportunity of knowing him and knowing ourselves. “The truth 
will make you free.” God judges us for our good. His pity, his 
compassion for us is far greater and stronger than all our miserable 
self-pity. Yet we refuse to learn our lessons. We resent his judg- 
ments, rebelling against him with our grumbling. There, the text 
hits us: “Why should a living man complain, a man, about the 
punishment of his sins?” 

“A living man,” he says. If you believe in God the mere fact of 
your being alive gives the lie to your grumbling. Let only a real 
threat of death arise, grave imminent danger, a sinister disease, and 
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you will cling to your life as it is. You will need nobody to con- 
vince you that in spite of all that bothers you the life you have 
been given to live is a precious gift of God. The present text was 
written in a desperate situation. Compare some of the preceding 
verses: “My soul is bereft of peace, I have forgotten what happiness 
is... . Remember my affliction and my bitterness, the wormwood 
Bnd the gall! My soul continually thinks of it and is bowed down 
within me.” 

His severe affliction he brings before God not as a devious grum- 
bler but in honest mourning, seeking Divine comfort. He receives 
God’s comfort by being assured of his benign presence in the midst 
of his sufferings: “The steadfast love of the Lord never ceases, his 
mercies never come to an end; they are new every morning; great 
is thy faithfulness. ‘The Lord is my portion,’ says my soul, ‘there- 
fore will I hope in him.’” And now that he has been taught to be 
grateful he can face the future with confidence in the Divine de- 
liverance from his present distress: ““The Lord will not cast off for 
ever, but, though he cause grief, he will have compassion according 
to the abundance of his steadfast love; for he does not willingly. 
afflict or grieve the sons of men.” 

His hope for deliverance is not drawn from a special Divine com- 
munication to him. The writer does not claim prophetic knowledge 
of the future. His confidence rather rests on his knowledge of God’s 
revealed character, his faithfulness to the people of his covenant, 
his mercy, the goodness of God’s heart: “He does not willingly 
afflict or grieve the sons of men.” All his dealings with us are 
inspired by his saving love. “Why should a living man complain, a 
man, about the punishment of his sins?” 

God is God and you are a man. Why then do you dare to com- 
plain? This is a question. Often in Holy Scripture, particularly, in 
the Old Testament, God’s reply to our grumbling has the form of 
a heartsearching question. 

“Do you well to be angry?” (Jon. 4:9) the Lord says to Jonah 
“Shall a faultfinder contend with the Almighty,?” he asks Job. 
(40:2) The purpose of this and many more questions i in the book 
of Job and elsewhere is to still the raucous noise in our hearts with 
a sense of reverent trust: “Be silent, all flesh, before the Lord.” 
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(Zech. 2:13). “The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth 
keep silence before him.” (Hab. 2:20) 

In the New Testament God’s reply to our grumbling, to the re- 
volt of our hearts is a positive statement, the gospel itself: “God” 
writes Paul in Rom. 5, “shows his love for us in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us. Since, therefore, we are now justified 
by his blood, much more shall we be saved by him from the wrath 
of God. For if while we were enemies we were reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, much more, now that we are reconciled, 
shall we be saved by his life. Not only so, but we also rejoice in 
God through our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom we have re- 
ceived our reconciliation.” 

The gospel is the good tidings of our reconciliation. With it the 
crucified and risen Savior is now addressing us grumbling rebels: 
You have treated my Father as if he were your enemy. You have 
taken him for the worst of all sinners. You have crucified me. For 
with your daily grumblings you do what those did who nailed me 
to the cross. Yet I have once and for all decided to be your friend. 
For that is why the Father has sent me. 

I have proved my friendship by giving my life for you. I offer 
you peace. I want to be so near and dear to you as you are to me. 
I live, and my life is the firm guaranty of your deliverance from all 
the evil in you and around you. Your sins are forgiven. Accept my 
pardon to know that I will save you from anything of which you 
are afraid. All authority in heaven and on earth has been given to 
me. You will once understand that everything that happened in 
your life I have turned into good. 

Because I live you shall live also. You will survive all present 
and future afflictions. You will survive every power of evil. I have 
given you eternal life. You are mine, and no man will snatch you 
out of my hand. 

This is what our Lord and Savior says in reply to our resentments 
and complaints, our fears, our deep-seated anxiety. His word stands 
for ever. If we trust in his word we too shall stand for ever. We 
shall stand throughout the night till the day breaks. And that will 
soon happen: “The night is far spent, the day is at hand.” (Rom. 
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13:12) On that day the Savior will explain to us what we cannot 
bear now. Then we will ask him no questions. 

“Thanks be to God, who gives us the victory through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” (1 Cor. 15:57) 


LET US PRAY: 


O God who are light and in whom there is no darkness, let thy 
face shine upon us to open our eyes that we may walk in the 
fellowship with thee and one another, cleansed from all stains 
through the blood of thy Son’s sacrifice. In the name of Christ who 
makes all things new. Amen. 
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= oe sh ote: December 6, 1964 
ohn 4:21- 


THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD 


Communion Sermon on Ez. 1:28: “Such was the 
appearance of the likeness of the glory of the Lord.” 


The glory of the Lord in this context means his marvelous self- 
disclosure. Ezekiel does not say that he saw the glory of the Lord. 
What he saw in his vision was only the appearance of the likeness 
of his glory. For God cannot be seen. What a divine vision offers 
is a reflection of his glory mediated through a visionary experience. 
Ezekiel saw what no eye can see. Therefore the fragmentary and 
broken character of the vision. It both reveals and veils the glory 
of the Lord. It rather suggests than shows. But what it suggests are 
divinely-given insights of lasting vital significance. 

After all, our abstract thoughts about God are at the very best 
no less fragmentary and broken than the flashes in a vision. Ezekiel 
was the son of a priest at the temple of Jerusalem. In 597 B.C., 
when he was about 25 years old, he was carried to Babylon along 
with the elite of his nation. He then lived with a group of deportees 
near a canal in southern Babylonia. When he had been there for 
over four years he “saw visions of God.” At that time Ezekiel had 
just reached the age of thirty when in normal circumstances he 
would have been installed to officiate in the temple as a priest. For 
the priesthood was hereditary, and its incumbents must according 
to the Law have passed the age of thirty. 

But under the actual conditions the man’s thirtieth birthday was 
far from being a happy one. He was a priest banished from the 
temple, unemployed, frustrated, no good for anything, his pros- 
pects were gloomy. 

Just at this juncture the unexpected and unexpectable happened. 
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The word of God came to Ezekiel and called him to the prophetic 
ministry among his fellow exiles. So God'was with him and with 
his fellow exiles in their present misery. Ezekiel and through his 
message not only the Jewish éxiles but also every soul in exile and 
that means every human soul, should learn a highly comfortable 
lesson. God’s presence, the only thing in the world that can fill the 
poor human life with real content and joy—does not depend on 
place or circumstances. He comes to his people, he is with his 
banished people in their disaster and affliction. 

That was not only an edifying reflection upon Ezekiel’s vision. 
It is the proper message that fills the vision as I shall now briefly 
show. What is the idea behind the Lord’s riding on a fiery throne- 
chariot formed by four living beings and four wheels that can see? 
The God of Israel is not stationary. He is neither fixed to his 
heavenly abode nor to the temple. The whole world is his. Ezekiel 
sees the Lord on the move to meet his people wherever they may 
find themselves stranded and ship-wrecked. He is coming to them 
to be with them, to give himself to be obeyed, worshiped and 
enjoyed by them. . 

“God is Spirit,” said Jesus to the Samaritan woman. The word, 
Spirit occurs 5 times in the present vision. It was the Spirit that 
moved the four living beings and the four wheels. 

That is to say: the driving power of this throne-chariot is not a 
material fuel. It is not an external force either. Though it comes 
from above it directs and moves the creature from within. The 
Spirit neither pushes nor pulls. It rather enters the creature, leading 
it to act spontaneously. The same spirit that enlivens the throne- 
chariot will soon enter the prophet himself. 

When Ezekiel, overwhelmed by the divine vision fell upon his 
face, the Spirit entered him, raised and enabled him to hear and 
proclaim the word of God. According to the main message of this 
prophet the same Spirit of God will lead Israel after their faithless, 
idolatrous illusions have been shattered for good to obey and serve 
God from their hearts. Ezekiel is the prophet of God’s creative 
Spirit. 

Let me further document this from the present vision. 

God who is Spirit is not bound to land, city or temple. He moves 
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to be with his people wherever they are. Now notice how this is 
brought out by what this vision does not have. It has plenty of 
pictorial material that from different angles points to the transcend- 
ent character of the spirit; so the awesome wind-driven cloud; the 
mysterious fire that burns in the chariot “like torches moving to 
and fro”; the wonder of gleaming metal; precious stones with their 
mysterious glitter; the marvelous four living creatures. Yet nowhere 
in the vision are plants mentioned. Why not? Plants do not move. 
They are static thus do not fit within a vision of divine dynamics. 
Of course, movement is still a physical feature yet what this vision 
intends to impress upon us is beyond the visible world, God’s 
omnipresent Spirit. 

Because God is Spirit he can be wherever he wants to be. The 
tremendous power of the Spirit is indicated by the noise of the 
throne-chariot, “like the sounds of many waters, like the thunder of 
the Almighty, a sound of tumult like the sound of a host.” 

The body of the throne-chariot consisted of four living creatures. 
Each of them had four faces, that of a man, made in the image 
of God, then, the faces of the strongest among the animals; the 
lion, the ox, the eagle. 

The wheels of the chariot were not ordinary, physical wheels: 
they were wheels within wheels that could move in any direction 
without turning, “and their rims were full of eyes round about.” 

Thus all the figures used in thewision point beyond themselves, 
to the reality of the Spirit of God. Of the four living creatures only 
their front view is described. For the Spirit has no back; he is 
everywhere in his totality. The whole vision teaches God’s power- 
ful spiritual presence. 

If it were not so one might ask whether the Lord really sits on 
a throne-chariot of four living creatures. But that is not what 
Ezekiel taught. 

He used ancient Hebrew, Canaanite and contemporary Baby- 
lonian imagery to make it the vehicle of a no longer time-bound 
message. In my opinion the figure of the heavenly throne and the 
living chariot that supports it conveys the idea of hommage paid to 
the Creator by his foremost creatures. The prophet knew Isaiah’s 
vision in the temple dated about 150 years previously. Isaiah had 
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seen the seraph angels worship God in the temple at Jerusalem. 
Ezekiel’s vision had its scene laid far away from the temple. There- 
fore, there were no hymns he heard sung, Yet the covering of their 
bodies with two wings each by the four living creatures indicates, 
I believe, an act of worship following Isaiah. The picture of the 
spirit-moved throne-chariot that serves God as his vehicle signifies 
the Creation led by the Spirit of God to glorify its Maker by 
putting itself freely at his disposal for any purpose, he may desire. 

This same Spirit of God will now be given anew to this con- 
gregation by our crucified and risen Lord. May we glorify God in 
receiving his precious sacrament with the prayer of our hearts for 
our spontaneous response. May we in the strength of the Lord’s 
Supper lead obedient lives, enjoying by faith the supernatural bliss 
of God’s eternal personal presence with us, wherever we may be, 
however we may feel, whatever may happen. Amen. 


LET US PRAY: 


O God the Holy Spirit, move and direct us from within that we 
may receive Christ with our free-responsive self-giving to him, in 
this hour and always. Amen. 
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Dan. 2 June 15, 1958 
1 Cor. 3:18-21A 


DANIEL AND THE PUNDITS 


Dan. 2:28: “There is a God in heaven who reveals 
mysteries.” 


In the ancient world the art of divination was held in high 
esteem. Discovery of hidden knowledge and prediction of the future 
were practiced by classes of specialists. Whether a particular event 
was auspicious or ill-omened they judged from interpreting the 
flight of birds, the entrails of animals, the configurations of stars 
and, last but not least, dreams. In each case the diviner had to 
know a lot of traditional lore. For he could not guess arbitrarily 
but had to observe a number of rules laid down for him in a vast 
body of knowledge which we call superstition while the ancients 
would have called it science. 

At the court of a mighty monarch like Nebukadnezzar lived a 
great number of priestly diviners divided into casts, each one with 
its particular learned technique. They drew their salaries and seem 
to have led pretty comfortable lives not encumbered with heavy 
manual labor like the farmers or having to face the perils of the 
battle like the soldiers. No doubt, many of the people must have 
envied them for the prestige they enjoyed and the carefree posts 
they filled. 

Yet no man, whoever he may be, is permitted to enjoy undis- 
turbed security. Proceeding smoothly with your wont routine you 
step at once into a pitfall and down you go straight into the horror 
of imminent destruction. 

One morning, Nebukadnezzar summoned all his wise men to the 
test. He told them he had had a troublesome dream. Immediately 
the wise men put on their air of complacent expert competence, 
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assuring him that the moment he told them the dream they would 
see to the rest. 

“No, gentlemen,” said the king, “this time I am not going to 
let you take it easy. I shall not tell you the dream but you will tell 
me—or else I’ll have every one of you made into cold cuts.” 

When the wise men gently protested the king warned them 
against temporizing. “This time you'll not succeed in distracting 
me with other business till I’ve forgotten what I wanted you to do. 
Either you tell me the dream now or there is but one sentence for 
you all.” 

“But your majesty,” they replied, “what you demand of us goes 
beyond human knowledge! How could any mortal know what your 
majesty dreamed last night? It has never happened before that a 
king asked his scholars for the display of a wisdom reserved for the 
gods only.” “We can do no more than interpreting dreams.” 

Now the king flew into a passion. “You hypocrites,” he shouted, 
“you make your living under the pretense of having real knowledge. 
But now that your vaunted real knowledge is put to the first real 
test you have the cheek to disclaim its possession? What are you 
going to do? To interpret my dream? Every silly toddler nowadays 
can interpret dreams. Aren’t they taught psychoanalysis already be- 
fore they can walk? What I desire is the proof of real power. Fail- 
ing to render it you will all be destroyed and your houses laid in 
ruins. And now out with you, cheats!” 

So the decree went forth that all the wise men were to be slain. 
Now there were among them as recent additions to the staff, four 
captives from Judea, Daniel and his companions. For a reason that 
is not stated but fits in well with the plot of the tale they had not 
been present at the morning sessions at the court. When Daniel 
now learned of the royal death sentence that included him and his 
friends he asked for and—marvelously enough—obtained a respite. 
This respite he used together with his three friends for seeking the 
mercy of God in prayer. Their prayer was answered. The mystery 
of the king’s dream was revealed to Daniel in a vision of the night. 

When Daniel rose in the morning the first thing he did was not 
to apply for an audience with the king to save his life. Instead of 
going to the king he went down on his knees to bless the God of 
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heaven. Let me read again to you this precious little link in the 
great chain of prayers in Holy Scripture: 

“Blessed be the name of God for ever and ever, to whom belong 
wisdom and might. He changes times and seasons; he removes kings 
and sets up kings; he gives wisdom to the wise and knowledge to 
those who have understanding; he reveals deep and mysterious 
things; he knows what is in the darkness and the light dwells with 
him. To thee, O God of my fathers, I give thanks and praise, for 
thou hast given me wisdom and strength, and hast now made 
known to me what we asked of thee, for thou hast made known 
to us the king’s matter.” 

God alone is wise, and he alone has power. He alone makes 
history in his inscrutable wisdom. Yet he is pleased to reveal to his 
servants the meaning of what he does. The Divine revelation im- 
parts to them a wisdom coupled with moral strength without which 
man stumbles in darkness. Neither the mystery of the human mind 
nor the mystery of the events that stir the human mind are acces- 
sible to our guessing. Our analyzing, be it truly scientific and then 
interesting and valuable, or phantastic, useless and obnoxious can 
show us only what is already in our mind, and often only on its 
surface which today’s Chaldeans call depth. No man can know 
what the Lord God is going to do one minute from now. Those, 
however, to whom he has revealed his character know the direction 
in which he proceeds, and that wilk save them and all who listen 
to them from the sudden changes of times and seasons that play 
havock with the wisdom of the wise. 

When God made known to Daniel the dream which no other 
but the king himself could know he also revealed to him the inter- 
pretation of the dream that was likewise hidden from human 
knowledge. He taught him the course human history would take 
in accordance with the character of its Divine Maker. 

After having given thanks to God, Daniel went to the king and 
told him both, the dream and its interpretation. 

The king had seen a mighty statue of overpowering brightness. 
Its head was made of dazzling gold, its breast and arms of shining 
silver, its belly and thighs of solid bronze, its legs of hard warlike 
iron. The parts of the statue from top to bottom signify four suc- 
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cessive empires, declining in value but not in formidable strength. 
They are the tremendous bogus realities with which one has to 
reckon and from which people take the bearings for their thinking, 
doing and even worshiping. For is there any power greater than 
that of the horrible, irresistible kingdoms of this world? Shouldn’t 
one fall down and worship their massive strength and awe-inspiring 
vitality? 

Just wait a little till you have been shown the flaw. For there is 
a flaw. Look at the feet of the image, those terrible feet that break 
and crush all things on which they trample. Only part of them 
is iron. The other part is clay, poor ordinary potsherds mixed in 
with the iron. 

What looks irresistibly strong is, in fact, brittle. Throughout 
history the most splendid and frightening displays of secular knowl- 
edge and power have all had their weak spots, cleverly hidden for 
some time, but proving disastrous at the hour when disaster strikes. 
And that is shown with dramatic lucidity as the vision goes on. 

Once at a sudden, a stone cut from a mountain by no human 
hand, was thrown at the image and hit it on its weak spot. The 
feet of iron and clay were broken in pieces, and then the whole 
statue toppled and came down with a crash. All the gold, silver, 
bronze and iron were fragmentized and pulverized, then the wind 
carried away the whole stuff like chaff. What remained of the 
appalling might of the four world monarchies? “Not a trace of 
them could be found,” we read. But the stone that had struck the 
image grew into a great mountain that filled the whole earth. The 
kingdom of God will bring to an end the cruel usurper kingdoms 
set up by man. God’s rule will no more be challenged. His kingdom 
will stand for ever. 

The historical examination of the Book of Daniel has made it 
plain without reasonable doubt that its writer expected God’s eter- 
nal kingdom to usher in before the middle of the second century 
B.C. On the historical plane his expectation did not materialize. 
History went on with all its shedding of blood and telling of lies. 
It is still going on today and nobody knows how long. At the same 
time, it can be stated that the great hope expressed in Daniel’s 
visions was not left without Divine vindication. The book of Daniel 
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was written to comfort the Jewish people and inspire them with 
courage during the severe first religious persecution they suffered 
from the hand of a foreign power. The Syrian king and ruler of 
Palestine had for political reasons declared the Jewish religion 
illegal. Many who continued observing the laws were executed. 
Copies of the holy Scriptures were destroyed, their owners killed. 
The Temple at Jerusalem was desecrated by sacrificing swine on 
the altar. 

Then, in 167 B.C. the tiny Jewish people, led by the Maccabean 
family, rose against the mighty power of Syria. In a war of several 
years during which the fate of the people more than once hung 
in the balance they succeeded in driving out the foreign oppres- 
sors and gaining their political independence which they kept for 
about 100 years till they lost it to the Romans. 

The Book of Daniel was written not long after the initial upris- 
ing. In an atmosphere of great peril and gloomy apprehension the 
author endeavored to raise the people’s spirit with the glowing 
hope of God’s coming kingdom. The influence of this book on later 
generations, Jewish and Christian, was powerful. Here, for the 
first time, an interpretation of human history as a whole was of- 
fered in the light of the coming kingdom of God. Every later 
attempt up to this day to establish what we call a philosophy of 
history is indebted to the great anonymous man who wrote Daniel. 
Unfortunately, as you wil! know, mahy a sect has turned this book 
into a set of nonsensical prooftexts for their arbitrary computations 
of the end. 

Was the author of Daniel wrong in teaching that the kingdom 
of God is close at hand? Was our Lord wrong, were his apostles 
wiong in making the same proclamation? Let us keenly beware of 
reading the Holy Bible the way one reads his daily newpaper. The 
message of the Bible is not a reportage concerning future events. 
It does not tell us what will be in the headlines a year from now. 
It speaks not to a curious, smoothly calculating mind but to a 
heart, troubled with fear and craving for hope. The end of God’s 
way, his eternal kingdom is coming. 

Do you love God? “Jacob served seven years for Rachel, and 
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they seemed to him but a few days because of the love he had 
for her.” (Gen. 29:20) . 

The kingdom of God is close at hand. Every one who lives and 
dies with this hope in his heart will not have to wait five minutes 
heavenly time between his departure from this life and the ul- 
timate revelation of God’s redeeming glory over the whole universe. 

In the meantime, the almighty Ruler of the world demonstrates 
the coming of his kingdom by shattering pride and cruelty, by 
bringing low what is high and exalting what is low. Didn’t you 
experience it already. You are going to experience it again. In 
Biblical terms which are the terms of true reality Daniel was not 
wrong but right. If we firmly believe in God’s final victory over 
sin and pain the end is close to our heart. It is already in our 
heart. For the end is Christ as the beginning is Christ. If Christ 
lives in us by faith we need not temper the warm hope of the 
coming kingdom with petty calculations or prosaic predictions. May 
rather this great hope transform our lives in the words of the 
apostle, “to serve a living and true God, and to wait for his Son 
from heaven, whom he raised from the dead, Jesus who delivers 
us from the wrath to come.” (1 Thess. 1:9,10) 


LET US PRAY: 


Our God and Father, Make us, we ask thee, increase and abound 
in love to one another and to all men, and establish our hearts un- 
blamable in holiness before thee at the coming of our Lord Jesus 
with all his saints. Amen. 
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Dan. 4:19-37 ; January 31, 1954 
Rom. 1:16-25 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR AND YOU 


Dan. 4:37: “All his works are right and his ways 
are just; and those who walk in pride he is able to 
abase.” 


It was in the afternoon of a hot day. The air inside was oppresive. 
So king Nebuchadnezzar dismissed his counselors and let himself 
be carried up to the roof of his palace. There he was enjoying the 
fresh breeze that blew from the river and the beautiful panorama 
of his city. All of a sudden, he said: “Is not this the great Babylon, 
which I have built by my mighty power as a royal residence and 
for the glory of my majesty?” (30) We do not read that the king 
was talking to anybody when he made this boast. Most probably 
he was speaking to himself. Perhaps he did not even speak aloud. 
His heart spoke, and God who listens to the voice of the heart 
knew that that man was unwilling to repent from his vainglory. 
Immediately, the king was struck with insanity. 

That is a rather startling story. Why was Nebuchadnezzar pun- 
ished so heavily for a silly remark that had slipped out inadvert- 
ently? Whom had he hurt with his boast? He had not hurt other 
people and he could not have hurt God. Why then was such a 
severe punishment inflicted upon him? 

What shall we say? If we study our portion we shall have to 
say, first of all, that Nebuchadnezzar’s words did not represent a 
mere slip. The whole story makes that plain. In his dream a year 
before this event the king had seen a giant tree whose top reached 
to heaven. That tree is a picture of the king’s pride. It is also a 
picture of your and my pride. Further, the king saw in his dream 
that that colossal tree was hewn down till only the stump of its 
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roots was left. That is a picture of the Divine judgment upon 
Nebuchadnezzar’s and also upon your and my pride. It shows us 
how horrible our pride and boasting look in God’s sight. It also 
shows us that God takes us seriously, therefore chastises and hu- 
miliates us that we might break off our pride. 

One may ask again: Why should it be such a terrible sin for a 
man to be proud? Is it not much more terrible to murder or to 
steal? Did Nebuchadnezzar wrong anybody just by being proud? 

The answer is: Yes, he did, definitely. He offended God and he 
hurt his fellow man. 

For God is a God of truth. And human pride is a lie, the biggest 
of all lies and the worst. For it is at the bottom of every individual 
sin and of our whole sinfulness. Remember the awfully serious story 
of the fall in Paradise. Wherein did the sin of our first parents 
consist? It consisted in that they adopted the devilish lie of the 
serpent: “When you eat of the tree .. . you will be like God. .. .” 
The essence of pride is human self-glorification. And since all glory 
-elongs to God alone pride is tantamount to human self-deification. 
Man thinks and behaves as if he were not man but God. That was 
Adam’s and Eve’s sin, it was also Nebuchadnezzar’s sin and is like- 
wise your and my sin. For each of us has built him many a little 
Babylon, yet petty as those Babylons are they take on enormous 
dimensions for us who pride ourselves on them. It may be a house- 
hold, a business, any success in life, even a deed of charity, even 
a sermon preached, even a Church of which one is a proud member. 
Whatever it is, the moment we are using it as a means for our 
own glorification it becomes the great Babylon which we have 
built by our mighty power as a royal residence and for the glory 
of our majesty. 

Every one of those Babylons represents a futile attempt on the 
part of man to occupy the place of God. Therefore it comes up to 
a revolt against the God of truth. We behave as gods though we 
are not. That original lie spoils and destroys not only our own life 
but also the lives of others. For human self-glorification is appal- 
lingly contagious as again the story of Adam and Eve proves: “She 
took of the fruit and ate; and she also gave some to her husband, 
and he ate.” (Gen. 3:6) Apart from the snares our pride lays to 
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our fellow it is in itself a sin against him. For in our self-glorifica- 
tion we behave as if our neighbor did not exist. He is so far 
beneath us that we no longer consider him our brother. Let me 
illustrate this point from our portion. 

When king Nebuchadnezzar was troubled by his dream which 
none of his distinguished and well paid royal psychologists could 
interpret he called, last of all, for the man of God. Daniel offered 
him the right interpretation. The dream was a Divine warning. 
God meant it for the king’s good. The judgment announced was 
not to operate like a blind fate that will hit a man however he 
may react to previous warnings. If he heeded the Divine message 
and repented Nebuchadnezzar would be spared. If he did not 
repent the judgment would come upon him. Boldly, yet tactfully, 
Daniel called the king to repentance: “O king, Iet my counsel be 
acceptable to you: break off your sins by practicing righteousness, 
and your iniquities by showing mercy to the oppressed. .. . (27) 

By passing himself off for a god Nebuchadnezzar had assumed a 
superiority over the rest of mankind. If a man regards himself 
superior to other people he will either treat and exploit them as 
mere tools or else indulge in haughty indifference as to their weal 
and woe. Nebuchadnezzar claimed that he had built the city of 
Babylon by the might of his power as his royal residence. The hun- 
dred thousands of men, women and children who lived in the city 
he regarded as mere appurtenances to his royal residence. That they 
were poor and oppressed did not bother him. How they actually 
fared under the rule of that pious monarch is not stated in detail. 
Having Daniel’s admonishion to the king in mind, we may make 
up the picture from conditions in our own city. O, it is a great and 
wonderful city, the fascinating metropolis of the world. But what 
about our slums? What about so and so many little children bitten 
by rats? What about corruption in high and low places, crime, 
gambling, narcotics, juvenile delinquency? If those things do not 
weigh on us and worry us—we are as haughty as Nebuchadnezzar. 
“Woe to those,” cries Amos, “who . . . stretch themselves upon 
their couches and eat lambs from the flock . . . who drink wine in 
bowls . . . but are not grieved over the ruin of Joseph!” (6: 4-6) 

What makes a man unfeeling and callous is always his pride. In 
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his vainglory he towers so high above the oppressed and misled that 
he fails to be concerned for them. A little sentimentality won't 
help. Only true humility, the acknowledgment of the heart that 
we are not gods but creatures can lead us to regard and treat our 
fellow beings as we ourselves want to be regarded and treated. 

After the Lord through Daniel’s agency had called the king to 
repentance he granted him a full year’s time for fundamentally 
changing his attitude toward God and man. Nebuchadnezzar did 
not use his opportunity. His boast on the roof of his palace proves 
that at the end of the year all Daniel’s message was forgotten. So 
God acted in order to shatter the king’s pride. He deprived him 
of his reason. Of the particular kind of insanity with which 
Nebuchadnezzar was struck many instances are known. The suf- 
ferer imagines himself to be a beast and behaves and howls like one. 

There is a frightening logic in the Divine punishments. With 
the lie of his self-deification man destroys his spiritual nature as 
a witness to the truth. If, however, our spiritual nature is destroyed 
—there is nothing left but the naked brute. After having gone 
mad Nebuchadnezzar visibly and audibly behaved as the beast he 
had already been before. By letting him go mad God revealed the 
state of mind in which Nebuchadnezzar was already before he 
went mad. 

Madness as such is not a Divine punishment. It would be cruel 
and contrary to the teaching of Jesus to assume that. Nevertheless, 
the picture of that proud king’s being reduced to a beast bears a 
message to all of us. Or is there not something like a ferocious beast 
slumbering within each of us? Suddenly, quite unforeseen, the 
beast awakes, howling for its prey. If that happens to us we wonder. 
Yet we shouldn’t. We have been feeding the beast with our pride 
for a long time till God permits it to jump and get at us. Then we 
cry out: “How could God merciful allow me, his child, to fall into 
such a hideous sin?” We are mistaken. God didn’t. What he did 
was to have our true likeness taken. He wants to open our eyes 
to what he saw already before that outburst took place. He had 
given us plenty of warning. We made light of it. Therefore God 
in his mercy takes the measure of revealing to us drastically what 
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is in our heart. That refers not only to individuals. It refers also 
to nations as demonstrated by two world wars and the present cold 
war. In no case does God punish us for the sake of punishment. 
His only purpose is to deliver us from our pride by giving us the 
only opportunity still available for humbling ourselves before him 
—as individuals and as nations. 

This time Nebuchadnezzar used his opportunity. At the end of 
seven years when the time appointed for his punishment was over 
he lifted his eyes to heaven. He could not speak then, but what 
his looking up to heaven expressed must have been very much like 
the prayer of the prodigal son: “Father, I have sinned... .” Then 
his reason was restored to him and he gave glory to God. 

The story we have heard is a stern story. Just with its sternness 
it reveals the great heart of our Father who “has no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked, but that the wicked turn from his way and 
live.” (Ezek. 33:11) A study of the historical background of the 
book of Daniel would show us how marvelously close the message 
of our portion comes to the New Testament. It was not the 
purpose of the author just to produce a pious historical anecdote 
from Nebuchadnezzar’s life. He was dealing not with Nebuchad- 
nezzar but with the great tyrant who inflicted upon Israel the most 
systematic and cold-blooded persecution in the whole of Old Testa- 
ment history. And his message to his hard suffering people was that 
God in his wonderful love could turn*even the proud heart of that 
callous Syrian ruler, Antiochus, and make him glorify his Creator 
by practicing righteousness and showing mercy to those whom he 
so cruelly oppressed. 

The whole love and mercy of God are revealed to us in Jesus 
Christ. All Divine chastisements upon us serve the one purpose of 
drawing us nearer to Jesus. For only the broken and contrite heart 
can meet Jesus. Therefore God in his compassion with us sinners 
dashes our pride to pieces. If we humble ourselves before him we 
shall feel the sweet kiss of Jesus, then confess with Nebuchad- 
nezzar “that all his works are right and his ways are just; and those 
who walk in pride he is able to abase” to their own benefit and 
blessing through Jesus Christ our loving Savior. 
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LET US PRAY: 


O gracious Lord, make us fit to offer thee the sacrifice of a broken 
spirit that we may learn to live in true fellowship with thee and 
our neighbor and taste the joy thou hast prepared for those who 
love thee. Amen. 
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Dan. 6 June 22, 1958 
Rev. 14:6-12 


DANIEL IN THE DEN OF LIONS 


Dan. 6:23: “No kind of hurt was found upon him, 
because he had trusted in his God.” 


The Book of Daniel is written in a code. Traditional figures of 
the past and their moves are used for proclaiming staunch loyalty 
to God at a time of severe persecution when any one who endeav- 
ored to keep the Divine law must be prepared to lay his neck down 
for it. 

The story from which the present text is taken is easily told and 
understood. When king Darius planned to make Daniel prime 
minister over the whole empire the other high officials at the royal 
court were filled with furious jealousy. They bent their mind on 
destroying the man and together hatched a clever plot against him. 

They first looked for a flaw in his conduct and discharge of duty. 
Since they found none, they decided that the only possible point 
of attack was in Daniel’s religion. For Judaism was a minority re- 
ligion, and Daniel was known to take its obligations seriously. So 
the plotters went to the king and asked him to issue a decree that 
made him a god. For thirty days the king should be declared the 
only deity to whom petitions could legally be addressed. Whoever 
disobeyed the edict should be cast into the den of lions. 

When the king complied and signed the decree everybody duti- 
fully obeyed, only Daniel wouldn’t. He continued to worship God 
daily at the stated Jewish prayer hours. So the conspirators accused 
him of disobedience against the law and insisted on the execution 
of its sanction. The king wanted to spare his favorite and worked 
hard to save his life. Yet that was of no avail. For the famous law 
of the Medes and Persians could not be changed. Daniel was seized 
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and cast into the den of lions. The king could do nothing but 
lament. 

After a sleepless night the king went early and in haste to the 
den of lions. There, to his exceedingly joyful surprise Daniel an- 
swered his call and when they took him up out of the den was 
found quite unhurt. The king then commanded the plotters with 
their families to be cast into the same den of lions where they had 
booked reservation for Daniel. Before they had reached the bottom 
“the lions overpowered them and broke all their bones in pieces.” 
Then the king issued another decree in which he ordered all the 
people to revere the God of Daniel who had revealed his mighty 
power to save by delivering his servant from the lions. 

In order to bring out the message of this narrative let us com- 
pare its two dominant figures, the king and Daniel. Darius did all 
in his power to save Daniel’s life, but how great was his power? 
The proverbial law of the Medes and Persians cannot be changed. 
This king could not prevail over the law he had made himself. And 
this was the same law that proclaimed him a god. What a ridiculous 
god! First, he is taken in by wicked intriguers, then he finds himself 
caught in the meshes of his own edict. Thus, the beggarly futility 
of all man-made gods is demonstrated with broad humor. There is 
only one who has the power to save, the God of Israel. All the 
other gods are mere dummies. 

Now to Daniel. His first utterance recorded in the present story 
are the words spoken in the morning when the king had come to 
collect his bones: “O king, live for ever! My God sent his angel 
and shut the lions’ mouths, and they have not hurt me, because 
I was found blameless before him; and also before you, O king, I 
have done no wrong.” 

During all the previous time, while the plotters were working out 
their sinister scheme, while Daniel was being arrested, brought be- 
fore the king and finally cast into the den of lions he is not te- 
ported of having said a word. He neither cursed his enemies nor 
did he plead with the king. Shall we then call him a passive figure 
in this dramatic narrative? By no means. For that man did act. He 
did the one thing he knew he had to do though he also knew it 
might cost his life. He worshipped God. 
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He worshipped him not with his heart only which would not 
have cost him a penny. He knew he owed it to God to bear wit- 
ness to him, whatever the results might be. For God wants to be 
worshipped in public. Daniel worshipped God on the roof of his 
house in the sight of all who passed by. For he trusted him whom 
he worshipped. God stood by the man who stood to him: “No kind 
of hurt was found upon him, because he had trusted in his God.” 

And mind you, this is not a cheap trust. There is a tremendous 
difference between what the Bible teaches about trust in God and 
the falsifications of its teaching that are on the market today. There- 
fore, it is important for us all to study this authentic example of 
real, pure trust in God. 

The king had planned to make Daniel his prime minister. Daniel 
trusted in God. Did he trust him for being made prime minister? 
Did he expect God to satisfy his aspirations for the highest place 
in the kingdom? No. 

Daniel’s trust in God was not related to his personal ambitions 
if he had any. It was not related to his desires for security and 
prosperity. It was embodied in his act of obedience. He trusted 
God in worshipping him, defying the king’s decree “that whoever 
makes petition to god or man for thirty days,” except to the king, 
“shall be cast into the den of lions.” When he “knew that the 
document had been signed, he went to his home where he had 
windows on his upper chamber open toward Jerusalem; and he got 
down upon his kness three times a day and prayed and gave thanks 
before his God. .. .” 

In spite of deadly peril Daniel continued “as he had done pre- 
viously” to worship God in obedience to the law to which his 
conscience committed him. That is how he trusted God. 

What did he trust him for? That if he obeyed him God would 
take care of him in whatever way he might choose. Daniel could 
not be certain that he would survive. Had the king ordered him to 
relax in his religion and take it easy as quite a few of his co- 
religionists must have done, Daniel’s answer would have been simi- 
lar to the one given by his three companions to another king be- 
fore they were cast into the fiery furnace: “O Nebuchadnezzar, we 
have no need to answer you in this matter. If it be so, our God 
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whom we serve is able to deliver us from the burning fiery furnace; 
and he will deliver us from your hand, O king, but if not, be it 
known to you, O king, that we will not serve your gods or worship 
the golden image which you have set up.” (3:16f.) 

Likewise Daniel soberly counted the cost of his determination 
to worship and bear witness to his God under all circumstances. He 
overcame his fear of death as he trusted in God. 

His trust in God cannot even in thought be separated from 
obedience toward God. Daniel did not fancy that he would be 
granted an easy life in return for his trust. He staked everything on 
his obedience and he could do it because he trusted in God. ‘To 
trust in God is to do his will with the firm assurance that he will 
see to the rest: “Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be yours as well.” (Mt. 6:33) 

The Book of Daniel was written under the terrible strain of the 
Syrian persecution. The alternative between loyalty and disloyalty 
to God is shown forth in the most radical manner as in the Book 
of Revelation, written about 250 years later. And that makes the 
message of both books relevant to every age. It gives the lie to the 
cheapening of the faith, its reduction to an easygoing, comfortable 
religion that keeps on good terms with everybody and everything. 
“Whoever would save his life will lose it; and whoever loses his 
lite for my sake and the gospel’s will save it.” (Mk. 8:35) 

It is a remarkable fact that the unknown writer of Daniel who 
exhorted his persecuted brethren to face death for obedience’s sake, 
trusting in God, come what may, was privileged to proclaim in the 
last chapter of his book the clearest message found in the Old 
Testament concerning the resurrection of the dead and the last 
judgment: “And many of those who sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt.” Even if Daniel had been killed and devoured 
by the lions the truth of the present text would still stand on the 
last day: “No kind of hurt was found upon him, because he had 
trusted in his God.” For as the passage on the resurrection I quoted 
goes on: “And those who are wise shall shine like the brightness 
of the firmament; and those who turn many to righteousness like 
the stars for ever and ever.” (Dan. 12:3) 
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It has been contended by competent scholars that this passage 
does not yet teach a general resurrection and judgment. For it is 
not all people but only many of whom it is said that they shall 
tise. Now “many” in Biblical parlance sometimes means “all.” But 
even if the word is taken in a limitative sense—who are those that 
will rise to everlasting life? According to the thrust of the whole 
book, the faithful martyrs and confessors. And who are those who 
will rise to shame and everlasting contempt? The apostates. But 
then, we have already the idea of a general resurrection expressed 
in terms of the reader’s conscience. For the book was written at a 
time when there was only one choice left to any of its readers, 
either to be prepared for suffering martyrdom or else to betray God 
and fall away from the faith of the fathers. Again, the Book of 
Revelation offers a close parallel. For the faith it proclaims means 
a faithfulness to Christ and his Church that involves the risk of 
martyrdom. 

Daniel obeyed God. He did not hesitate to jeopardize his life for 
the sake of worshipping him: for he trusted him. At our own time 
an uncounted number of faithful witnesses gave their lives for the 
sake of Christ and his gospel, in Soviet Russia, in Nazi Germany, 
in communist China and other countries. Considering the terrible 
menace of communism as a world power the deadly peril that con- 
fronted Daniel does not at all seem remote today. 

Yet I must state though it is painful to make this statement that 
a flaring up of persecution in our own country would not at all 
endanger a great many people who proudly call themselves Chris- 
tians and would take grave offense if this title were denied to them. 
For those people would in case of persecution just continue with 
what they did before: not going to Church. They would never be 
placed before a dilemma. They would go on doing what they did 
before or pretended doing before; worshipping God at home or in 
admiring the beauties of nature which they do not even see as they 
rush past them in their cars. No severe tests and not much spiritual 
insight are needed in order to reveal how much of our Christianity 
is a fake. 

We read in the sixth chapter of John’s Gospel that when our 
Lord in his discourse at the synagogue of Capernaum disclosed to 
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the crowds the meaning of his life and death many of his adherents 
said: “This is a hard saying; who can listen to it?” (6:60) When 
our Lord upon this challenged them again “many of his disciples 
drew back and no longer went about with him.” (ib. 66) 

What Christ then said to his few remaining disciples he is now 
saying to you: “Will you also go away?” Then Simon Peter an- 
swered in the name of the twelve: “Lord, to whom shall we go? 
You have the words of eternal life.” 

This is the loyalty at which the Book of Daniel hammers away. 
Persecution or not, our faith is constantly being tested. Will you 
be true to the words of eternal life, will you be true to Christ in 
bearing witness to him come what may? Trust in God by obeying 
him, and no kind of hurt will be found upon you on the blessed 
daybreak of eternity. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our God and Father, depending in every respect on thy grace 
offered to us in Jesus Christ, we would thankfully renew our al- 
legiance to thee and thy Church. Strengthen, we beseech thee, our 
faith; grant us courage to hold out, and may thy power bring us 
together with those brothers and sisters around who are of the 
same mind. In Christ’s name we ask thee and thank thee. Amen. 


BENEDICTION: 


The Lord Jesus Christ says: “Fear not, little flock, for it is your 
Father's good pleasure to give you the kingdom.” 
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Hos. 13:16-17, 37 June 27, 1947 
Luk. 15:11-32 


“FOR IN THEE THE ORPHAN 
FINDS MERCY” 


Sermon on: Hosea 14:3 


At the time when this prophecy was delivered the country of 
Palestine was partitioned into two states, the one to the North, with 
Samaria as its capital, the other to the South with Jerusalem and 
the Temple. Like his predecessor, Amos, the prophet Hosea pre- 
dicted the imminent destruction of the Northern Kingdom. They 
had betrayed the Lord God, defiled His worship, broken His law 
and refused to repent: Their doom was an accomplished fact, irre- 
trievable and irrevocable. Yet Hosea’s prophecies of complete judg- 
ment are followed by the strongest assurances of the Divine Love, 
issuing in passionate appeals to return and seek shelter with His 
never failing Mercy. Hosea’s closing appeal forms the portion which 
we read, with our text-words in its centre: 

“For in Thee the orphan finds mercy.” 

Why Israel is called an orphan emerges from the preceding words 
of prayer, offered by the prophet in leading the repenting sinner’s, 
confession and supplication: “Assyria shall not save us; we will not 
ride upon horses (that is to say we shall no longer trust on treaties 
with Egypt); neither will we say any more to the work of our 
hands, Our God.” 

The small country of Israel was surrounded by mighty and ag- 
gressive neighbors. In order to protect themselves from danger 
Israel’s rulers developed a clever game of diplomatic cunning, 
playing off Assyria against Egypt and vice versa. It was on their 
subtle plots, beautiful treaties of alliance and skillful propaganda 
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abroad that they relied for being saved from hostile attacks. When 
Assyria threatened them they had recourse to their southern neigh- 
bor: “Egypt will save us” they cried. “Or did we not bribe all the 
influential dignitaries there?” Should, however, Egypt become too 
mighty, one would quickly dispatch an embassy to Assyria, protest- 
ing one’s loyalty and proving it in terms of gold. So they thought 
they were safe. But what about the living God? What about His 
claim of undivided trust and allegiance? This was paid off by 
splendid and impressive sacrifices at the great national sanctuaries. 
Beyond this one did not care for the Lord, and His Law of justice 
and brotherliness remained utterly disregarded. For their current 
needs, the peasant population betook themselves to the ancient 
Canaanite gods of vegetation, represented by little figures of wood, 
clay or stone which they worshipped in order to obtain good har- 
vests in return. 

All these features formed part of a cleverly devised system of 
promoting the people’s welfare and safety. But the prophet Hosea 
predicted that very soon this whole web of man-made devices would 
be destroyed by the Lord’s disciplinary action. Then all will have 
to confess that neither Assyria nor Egypt did save them nor was 
there any help with their blind and dumb idols. “Samaria shall 
become desolate: for she has rebelled against her God”—so Hosea 
declared and so it came true within a short time. 

This happened 2700 years ago. But the Scripture message still 
stands. To show this we need only replace the ancient terms by 
topical ones. J trust that according to the Word of God the peoples 
of Palestine will have to learn soon that neither America nor Russia 
nor any Oriental combination nor even the United Nations will 
save them in the hour of peril, when every scorner must admit that 
there is no help found anywhere except with the Lord God. Then 
al! the cunningly spun threads of diplomacy and propaganda will 
be cut through. Then also our present-day idols will have failed 
us. Or do you think that idol-worship has ceased in our modern 
world? Just replace the word idol by another which, not incident- 
ally, comes from the same root: Ideology. Idols are the work of 
man’s hands, in which he, vainly and stupidly, places his trust. 
Ideologies are the product of man’s brains and imagination, in 
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which he places his trust no less vainly and stupidly. Hosea’s con- 
temporaries fancied that those little figures of wood, stone or clay 
would save them from the scourge of drought. We today, are 
fancying that the figments, thought out by some political theorist 
or nationalistic leader, can save our nations, or even humanity as 
a whole from crisis and disaster. And what about the living God? 
Has He ceased to rule the world? And has His revealed Law no 
bearing upon our terrible national and international problems? Yet 
I admit that nobody is likely to acknowledge the Divine claim of 
exclusive trust and obedience—unless being brought low by the 
ardour of the Divine chastisements which are sweeping this earth 
and so will go on until all our mendacious illusions are brought to 
nought. The end will either be complete destruction or the cry 
for His free, undeserved mercy upon us sinners. “For in Thee, the 
orphan finds mercy.” 

And this is just the position where the whole Divine World 
Government leads us. God has thus created the World and thus 
tules it that all and sundry, individuals as well as nations, must 
either run into destruction or throw themselves unreservedly on His 
Mercy. We have all gone through terrible experiences, private and 
public. Yet “for all this his anger is not turned away, but his hand 
is stretched out still,” Isaiah exclaims (9:21). Goetzendaemmerung, 
the dawn of the idols: that is the patent result of all human 
history, national and individual. As you have betrayed God to 
your idols, people or things or ideas, so your idols must betray you 
and forsake you, time and again till you are left orphaned. And 
orphaned you must be made in order to return to your true Father 
who is in Heaven. Not before your idols have deserted you, not 
before you feel yourself in the grip of a cutting sense of shame for 
all your clever stupidity, for all your refined disloyalty—can you 
turn to the Mercy of God. For God has, as Scripture declares 
(Rom. 11:32) consigned all unto disobedience that He might have 
mercy upon all. God’s purpose with all is to be known by all as 
the Merciful One, exclusively the Merciful One—therefore He 
blocks your every outlet by means of which you may try to pass 
by His Mercy. 

To return to God, or (which is the same in Hebrew) to repent, 
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means, according to our prophet’s message, to turn to His Mercy. 
In denouncing every other attempt at Salvation, the prophet points 
the centuries ahead to the Cross of Christ where the inscrutable 
Mercy of God has been ultimately established and shown to be 
the one decisive fact on which all the issues of your life hang for 
‘time and eternity. In resorting to the Mercy of God in Jesus Christ 
which blots out our sins and makes us grateful witnesses of His 
Love—we offer Him the sacrifice of our lips, the spiritual worship 
which the prophet describes in our portion. For spiritual worship 
consists in acknowledging the truth, from one’s heart. The te- 
penting sinner acknowledges the truth about himself. That he has 
fallen, that all his idols have betrayed him “because of his iniquity.” 
At the ‘same time, the repenting sinner acknowledges the truth 
about God: that He is a God of all-embracing, victorious Mercy. 
And that is what God wants us, His witnesses, to confess with our 
words and deeds. 

For the state whose citizen he was, Hosea’s message is one of 
irrevocable doom. At the same time, Hosea stands out as one of 
the great heralds of the Love and Mercy of God. To whom does 
his message of Grace refer, then? Historically speaking, it may have 
been intended to accompany the people of Israel into the Assyrian 
captivity. The complete break-down of everything upon which they 
had relied would lead some ones to seek God’s Mercy and abide 
by His Mercy. To this faithful remnant God would restore His 
favor (though not in terms of gratified political aspirations). They 
would seek and they would find shelter with the Divine Mercy. 
The approaching Messianic Age would dawn upon them. Using 
New Testament terms, one may add that at our Lord’s second 
Advent in glory none of us who believe will precede those of our 
Christian brethren who lived and died before His first Advent. 
(1 Thes. 4:15) “They saw Christ’s day and were glad.” (John, 8: 
56) They will rise and live and rule with him forever. 

Let me close in drawing some special application. The world 
today is possessed with an innumerable legion of nationalistic de- 
mons. A Christian, however, is one who in every generation lives 
and dies as a spiritual contemporary of the end. Taught by the 
Word of God, he anticipates the inevitable doom of his national 
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and all other idols. A Christian is one who, facing the coming 
destruction of the powers of this world, takes his shelter with the 
Grace of Christ, thus enters a kingdom which cannot be moved. 
There are many serious people today who ask themselves des- 
perately how the plague and madness of modern nationalism might 
be overcome. But there is no special device which we could frame 
in order to cure this cruel disease. Any such device would ultimately 
prove to be again the product of our brains and imaginations: one 
more idol. The only remedy which can be offered has already been 
offered, and as far as you and I are concerned, may, even must 
be applied at once. 

“For in Thee the orphan finds mercy.” The text represents the 
confession of the repenting sinner with which he flees out of the 
midst of the kingdoms of this world and their doom, taking with 
him words of supplication and confession: “Take away all iniquity, 
and receive us graciously, so will we render the sacrifice of our 
lips. Asshur shall not save us; we will not ride upon horses; neither 
will we say any more to the work of our hands: Ye are our gods. 
For in Thee the orphan finds mercy.” With this confession let us 
renew our allegiance to Christ and his body, the one holy Catholic 
Church which is neither a national institution nor a product of 
human thoughts but rather the Divinely elected remnant of Israel, 
enlarged greatly and graciously by the remnant from amongst the 
Gentiles. To this one universal Church all Divine promises are 
given and being made good. Let the claim of our heavenly citi- 
zenship so subdue the claims of this day that instead of howling 
with the wolves we confess and testify with one voice what our 
text has taught us: “For in Thee the orphan finds mercy.” Amen. 
Come, Lord Jesus! 

“The end of all things is at hand; be ye therefore sober and 
watch unto prayer.” (1 Pet. 4:7) 


ABSOLUTION: 


We have turned to God with our sins. Let us now listen to 
the Divine reply of complete absolution, as spoken by the Lord 
Jesus Christ to every believing soul: “Be of good cheer. Thy sins 
are forgiven thee.” 
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Amos 4 May 30, 1959 
Mt. 13:44-50 


MEMORIAL DAY 


Am. 4:12: “Prepare to meet your God, O Israel.” 


The chapter from which this text is taken consists of three parts. 
In the first part (vss. 1-3) the prophet hurls a terrible message 
of doom at the luxuriously living ladies of Samaria who with their 
costly demands on their husbands are responsible for the pitiless 
oppression of the poor. 

The second part (vss. 4-5) is a strong denunciation of false 
worship. The prophet does not take issue with their forms of 
worship, stated sacrifices, tithes and free-will offerings. He rather 
contends that the spirit in which they make their offerings was 
altogether phony. It was not an inner urge for worship that ani- 
mated them but rather the desire to impress God and the world 
with a display of wealth. The Lord God has no use for a show 
religion. 

Those denunciations were directed against the wealthy class and 
their priests, but now in the third and main section of the chapter 
the prophet turns against the ordinary people. He does not accuse 
the people of particular trespasses though the worship of false gods 
is probably implied. What was fundamentally wrong with them 
can be inferred from the closing appeal: “Prepare to meet your 
God, O Israel.” They were not prepared to meet their God. They 
lacked a living awareness of his holy, benign presence. Outwardly, 
they were a very religious people (4:4-5) yet God was not real to 
them. They did not really care for him. 

Had God not made himself known to them? He had, as the 
prophet explicitly declared in the second chapter: “I brought you 
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up out of the land of Egypt . . . and I raised up some of your sons 
for prophets.” (2:10.11) 

Yet they had made light of God’s prophets and resisted them. 
They did not take God seriously. Therefore, the Lord decided to 
show them how seriously he took them. His concern for them, his 
determination to bring them back to himself he showed in a se- 
quence of judgments which the prophet describes in this section. 
These judgments are not in the future but rather represent afflic- 
tions in the people’s living memory. 

The first of them was a famine: “I gave you cleanness of teeth 
in all your cities, and lack of bread in all your places.” 

Shall we call this a Divine punishment? I believe the term is too 
narrow for fitting the prophet’s present intention. Amos did an- 
nounce Divine punishments and did it in the most passionate man- 
ner, so at the beginning of the chapter in predicting the doom of 
the callous women of Samaria. But as I said before, he does not 
accuse the common people of particular trespasses. The judgment 
of famine is not punitive or retaliatory but rather aims at arousing 
them from their spiritual sleep. It is a vehicle of Divine self- 
disclosure, radically speaking, as we must, for Amos has a most 
tadical message, a means of grace. 

The people had enjoyed a number of good harvests, thus thought 
it must always happen that way. It was only a matter of working 
their fields properly and, of course, securing the Divine favor with 
their pilgrimages and offerings at holy places. For they were a 
religious people. They knew, they thought, how to manage God. 

The Lord showed them that he could not be managed. He sent 
them a heavy famine to teach them on whom they depended for 
their daily bread. They depended on him personally, not on the 
clever bargains they tried to strike with him. He was their Lord 
and not their contractor. 

Did the lesson of the famine achieve the Divinely desired effect? 
It didn’t. God through his prophet admitted failure: “yet they did 
not return to me.” So the Lord continued teaching them through 
affliction: “And I also withheld the rains from you when there were 
yet three months to the harvest.” 

In a country where there is no rain for half of the year there is 
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no growth of crops without the winter rains that usually last till 
February. The Lord God made the rains cease already in January, 
and the result was a drought. 

“That is very bad,” thought the people, “but such things do 
happen within the natural course of events.” The Lord God showed 
them that the natural course of events must not be taken for a 
pillow of thoughtless indolence. 

“I would send rain upon one city, and send no rain upon an- 
other city; one field would be rained upon, and the field on which 
it did not rain withered; so two or three cities wandered to one 
city to drink water, and were not satisfied.” 

Now that was not a miracle but still within the course of nature 
yet served to bring into focus the Divine lordship over the whole 
course of nature. God had used another object lesson to teach them 
that they depended on him alone. Did they learn their lesson? The 
Lord God said through his prophet that they had refused to hear 
it: “Yet you did not return to me, says the Lord.” 

With the subbornness of their heart they did not exhaust the 
Divine patience, his redemptive will bent on their return to him. 
God went on teaching them by means of affliction. 

He let them be harrassed by hostile raiders, then be visited with 
a pestilence that often comes in the wake of war: “I sent among 
you a pestilence after the manner of Egypt; I slew your young 
men with the sword; I carried away your horses; and I made the 
stench of your camp go up into your nostrils.” 

How horrible! Surely, this is not the picture of an innocuous, 
conventional Sunday morning God. It is the real God who in his 
severe dealings with us shows how awfully seriously he takes us, 
far more so than anyone of us would wish to be taken. God’s ter- 
tible wrath is nothing else than the zeal of his holy love, pleading 
for our response to him. 

Again, Israel refused to bear him response: “Yet you did not 
return to me, says the Lord.” Where they more stubborn than 
you and I? Recollections of our own life experience will teach 
every one of us that we are just the same kind of stubborn rebels. 

The Lord now resorted to a visitation more devastating than 
even the horrors of war, a shattering earthquake: “I overthrew some 
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of you, as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomorrha, and you 
were as a brand plucked out of the burning.” 

The lesson of this abysmal catastrophe seemed again wasted on 
them: “Yet you did not return to me, says the Lord.” 

Will he now give them up as incorrigible? The faithlessness of 
their hearts does not disconcert him. The Lord will go on disclos- 
ing his reality to them by way of judgment as shown forth in the 
following parts of the book and curtly anticipated, here: “There- 
fore thus I will do to you, O Israel,” that is, I will go on judging 
you. Then follows the great closing appeal: “Because I will do this 
to you, prepare to meet your God, O Israel.” 

God will go on chastising his people until they show themselves 
prepared to meet him. It is often said that sufferings bring us nearer 
to God. Is it true? The prophet Amos would have denied it vigor- 
ously. According to what we have heard the sufferings which the 
Lord inflicted upon Israel had not resulted in leading them to true 
repentance. What Amos teaches is not that God brinds about our 
return to him mechanically through the use of judicial gadgets as 
it were. He rather grants us a new opportunity of decision which 
if being taken will bring us back to him. The purpose of his judg- 
ments is not to force us on the right way but rather to set us free 
for choosing it if we so decide. 

As we all are we are not free. We are blind, deaf, dumb, para- 
lyzed, incapable of going out of surselves to meet God. In order 
to make us free for the crucial hour of decision God manifests him- 
self to us in many different ways, frequently through his judg- 
ments. With his judgments he shatters the props of our com- 
placency, one after another. He takes from us all the fake shelters 
where we hide from his presence. He bars our way to prevent us 
from further escaping his presence. He makes it harder and harder 
for us to evade his call. And that is all grace. For in running away 
from him we are running straight into death. God judges us in 
his capacity as the merciful Lord of life. 

For thus Amos reveals him: “Seek the Lord and live.” (5:4) 
“Seek good and not evil, that you may live.” (5:14) This is the 
central message of Amos. You will notice, and perhaps with quite 
understandable surprise, that this message does not carry any par- 
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ticular commandment. At other places social justice and purity of 
worship are commanded but rather in general terms. Amos is 
specific only in denouncing sins, chiefly of the ruling classes. His 
main positive message, however, steers clear of particular injunc- 
tions. And that is characteristic of the spirit of classical prophecy. 
Its primary concern is not for this or that to be done, for this or 
that can be done in an entirely phony attitude as was shown earlier 
in the chapter with the denunciation of spurious worship. 

The main prophetic concern is for a radically new attitude to- 
ward God, seeking him, returning to him, preparing to meet him. 
Amos calls it the fear of the Lord, as other writers have called it 
frequently. The best word in modern language is, so far as I can 
see, responsibility toward God, a firm determination to do his will 
from the heart. 

Man is a clever, irresponsible animal endowed with a conscience 
the claims of which he constantly avoids. God interferes with our 
moral indifference by showing us with his deeds that it leads to our 
destruction. All his judgments are moral object lessons to demon- 
strate that he is against us so long as we refuse to worship and 
serve him with the moral decision that makes us truly human. 

No animal can take a moral decision. Animals are often so sweet 
and attractive because they exist this side of the moral decision. 
They can neither obey God nor sin. Man alone is called to de- 
termine himself as a moral person in the act of responsible sur- 
render to God. Our old animal nature opposes and resists the moral 
decision. It slyly builds protective screens of false security to shut 
out God’s demands. We make ourselves believe that no more is 
necessary in order to live than prosperity in business or pompous 
showing off to enjoy our fake greatness. God with his merciful 
judgments destroys our false sense of security that we may turn t 
him and live. 

Yesterday was Memorial Day. The memory of those who gave 
their lives for our country should, if anything, arouse us to a new 
sense of sacred responsibility. In saying “us” and saying it from 
the pulpit I mean us as a Church. For the Church is, as the Bible 
would call it, the remnant of the nation that realizes its responsi- 
bility toward God vicariously on behalf of the whole nation. In 
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order to challenge us to live up to our responsibility the Lord God 
has visited us with his felt judgments: crime, corruption, ter- 
rible accidents, unemployment, labor unrest and on top of all the 
severe international crises. He has shown us so far in a gentle man- 
ner that there is no technical achievement, no powerful weapon of 
war, no gimmick of clever propaganda that cannot also be produced 
by our enemies in the cold war. 

He has shown us that our systems of education of which we were 
proud do not make us fit to “deliver the goods,” that is, to come 
up to what is required of the nation in this hour of peril and crisis. 
What shall we do? Build still larger atomic reactors, construct the 
most potent transatlantic missiles, fly up to the moon, vote colosal 
sums for higher education? That may all be necessary, but it must 
be our concern and witness as Christians that ali that and still more 
will not save us so long as we use it as a protective wall, a prop of 
self-reliance to spare us preparing to meet our God. 

Unless at least we as the Churches of Christ in America renew 
ourselves to bear our witness with a fresh determination of genuine, 
responsible surrender to him the Lord God will go on chastising 
our nation and he may do it in a more incisive and painful manner 
than before. “For Io, he who forms the mountains, and creates the 
wind, and declares to man what is his thought; who makes the 
morning darkness, and treads on the heights of the earth—the Lord, 
The God of hosts, is his name.” « 

In challenging us with the proclamation of the Lord’s resistance 
to our wont ways the prophet of old cries out to us as he cried 
out to his contemporaries 2700 years ago: Because I will do this 
to you, prepare to meet your God, O America.” 


LET US PRAY: 


Teach us, O faithful Lord, and teach our nation that in return- 
ing and rest we shall be saved, in quietness and in trust shall be 
our strength—through him who is our rest, and strength, and salva- 
tion, Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 
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Amos 1:1-10; 2:1-3, 6-8 Autumn 1943 
1 Tim. 1:18-20 


THE MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
FOR LIFE 


Amos. 5:14: “Seek good, and not evil, that ye may 
live.” 


The prophet Amos was a sheep-breeder at the small town of 
Thekoa to the South of Bethlehem. His message, however, was de- 
livered not in his own country, the Kingdom of Judah, but at the 
royal sanctuary of Bethel in Israel, the Northern Kingdom. This 
shows already that Amos must have been a man whose horizon ex- 
tended beyond his near surroundings. If we turn to his book our 
impression is more than confirmed. Amos thoroughly knows the 
religious and moral conditions and also the social structure of the 
Northern Kingdom. He shows furthermore an excellent knowledge 
of geography and of the history not only of Judah and Israel but 
also of the surrounding nations. But his look reaches still farther. 
Far to the North-East he watches the rise and growth of a tremen- 
dous danger. Amos clearly realized that the Assyrian Monarchy was 
threatening to devour all the native peoples between the Euphrates 
and the Mediterranean. 

But Amos was more than an observer of facts. He also owned 
the proper standards for interpreting the facts. Amos was a man 
of God. For him history was not the effect of blind necessity, but 
it was shaped by the almighty will of the Holy Divine Creator. 
“Shall there be evil in a city, and the Lord hath not done it?” 
(3:6) 

God, the maker of human history, was known to Amos. In 
arousing and destroying nations, God acted not capriciously but 
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according to eternal standards which He, ever and ever again, made 
intelligible. God explained His actions to men whom He appointed, 
His interpreters. “Surely, the Lord God will do nothing, but He 
revealeth His secret unto His servants, the prophets.” (3:7) God 
let Amos know what He was going to do and why. 

Amos was a man of prayer. It was in the very centre of his 
personal life, his life of prayer, that he received God’s revelation. 
When he was once deeply concerned about an imminent invasion 
of locusts which the Lord had shown him in a vision, he imme- 
diately took to intercessions. His prayer, which is recorded in 7:5, 
sets up a great example of sobriety and absolute honesty. Amos 
did not ask God to spare the good people of Samaria from starva- 
tion. He knew there was nothing good left with these people in 
the sight of God. He only appealed to God’s pity, as Israel was 
so poor and miserable. “O Lord God, forgive, I beseech thee; by 
whom shall Jacob arise? For he is small.” (7:5) The Lord let 
him know that his prayer was answered. It was answered again, 
sometime afterwards, when Amos appealed to God to spare Israel 
the fire of another war. Yet at a third vision, the Lord made it 
plain to Amos that he had to stop further intercessions on Israel’s 
behalf. The builder of the nations, the plumb-line in His hand 
stood beside a wall, in order to destroy what He had built up. 
“Behold, I will set a plumb-line in the midst of my people Israel; 
I will not again pass by them any more.” (7:8) 

Together with God’s revelation, Amos received a definite charge. 
He was not to keep for himself alone what he had seen and heard. 
It was given to him that he might serve others as God’s tool and 
mouth piece. “The Lord God hath spoken; who can but prophecy?” 
(3:8) The Lord took Amos from the flock and sent him to proph- 
esy to His people Israel. (7:15) His message is a definite message 
of Divine doom. “The end is come upon my people of Israel; I 
will not pass by them any more.” (8:2) 

The Divine doom is pronounced not only upon Israel but like- 
wise upon the neighboring Gentile nations. Both are judged es- 
sentially according to the same standards of Divine judgment. Amos 
has a definite message on God’s impartial justice, not only in in- 
flicting punishment but also in doing good. “Are ye not as children 
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of the Ethiopians unto me, o children of Israel?, saith the Lord. 
Have not I brought up Israel out of the land of Egypt? and the 
Philistines from Caphtor, and the Syrians from Kir?” (9:7) All 
nations are under God’s equal care. True, the Hebrews are the 
chosen people. God has known them only of all the families of 
the earth. (3:2) While the goodness of God has been extended 
to all nations, God has revealed Himself only to His people: “J 
raised up of your sons for prophets, and of your young men for 
Nazarites.” (2:11) But as the chosen people has received more 
than the Gentile nations all the more will be demanded of them. 
(cf. Lk. 12:4-8) “You only have I known of all the families of the 
earth; therefore I will punish you for all your iniquities.” (3:2) 

Amos is like all prophets God’s interpreter. In proclaiming 
Divine judgment to the nations He proclaims the standards by 
which the nations are judged. The revelation of the Divine stand- 
ards of judgments forms the permanent message of the prophets. 
It extends to all ages and is as topical today, even more than it 
ever has been. In order to study this message let us devote some 
attention to the denouncements in the first two chapter of the 
book of Amos. 

The prophet starts with Israel’s Gentile neighbours whom he 
denounces for crimes which occurred not only once or twice but 
three or four times, that means again and again. He just gives one 
example of each nation’s typical crimes. 

Thus says the Lord: “For three transgressions of Damascus, and 
for four, I will not revoke the punishment; because they have 
threshed Gilead with threshing sledges of iron. So I will send a 
fire upon the house of Hazael, and it shall devour the strongholds 
of Benhadad. I will break the bar of Damascus, and cut off the 
inhabitants from the Valley of Aven, and him that holds the 
scepter from Betheden; and the people of Syria shall go into exile 
to Kir,” says the Lord. 

1:3-5 deals with the Syrians of Damascus. When they conquered 
Gilead they crushed and tortured the inhabitants. For this terrible 
cruelty they shall go into captivity. 

Thus says the Lord: “For three transgressions of Gaza, and for 
four, I will not revoke punishment; because they carried into exile 
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a whole people to deliver them up to Edom. So I will send a fire 
upon the wall of Gaza, and it shall devour her strongholds. I will 
cut off the inhabitants from Ashdod, and him that holds the 
scepter from Ashkelon; I will turn my hand against Ekron; and 
the remnant of the Philistines shall perish,” says the Lord God. 

In v.6-8 the Philistines are denounced for shameless slave-trade. 
They sold a whole population into slavery. 

Thus says the Lord: “For three transgressions of Tyre, and for 
four I will not revoke punishment; because they delivered up a 
whole people to Edom, and did not remember the covenant of 
brotherhood. So I will send a fire upon the wall of Tyre, and it 
shall devour her strongholds.” v.9-10. The Phoenicians of Tyrus 
not only committed the same crime but added another: “They re- 
membered not the brotherly covenant.” They broke an existing 
international treaty of alliance. We see from this denouncement as 
well as from the others that Amos knew of and stood for what we 
call today international law. 

Thus says the Lord: “For three transgressions of Edom, and for 
four, I will not revoke the punishment; because he pursued his 
brother with the sword and cast off all pity, and his anger tore 
perpetually, and he kept his wrath for ever. So I will send a fire 
upon Teman, and it shall devour the strongholds of Bozrah.” 

11-12 deal with the callousness of the Edomites whose thirst for 
revenge on their brother-nation ef Jacob had stifled every human 
feeling in them. 

Thus says the Lord: “For three transgressions of the Ammonites, 
and for four, I will not revoke the punishment; because they have 
ripped up women with child in Gilead, that they might enlarge 
their border. So I will kindle a fire in the wall of Rabbah, and it 
shall devour her strongholds, with shouting in the day of battle, 
with a tempest in the day of the whirlwind; and their king shall 
go into exile, he and his princes together,” says the Lord. 

v.13-15. The Ammonites committed a most terrible atrocity in 
war-fare by ripping open women with child. 

Thus says the Lord: “For three transgressions of Moab, and for 
four, I will not revoke the punishment; because he burned to lime 
the bones of the king of Edom, So I will send a fire upon Moab, 
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and it shall devour the strongholds of Kerioth, and Moab shall 
die amid uproar, amid shouting and the sound of the trumpet; I 
will cut off the ruler from its midst, and will slay all its princes 
with him,” says the Lord. 

c.2:1-3. The Moabites perpetrated an act of monstrous desecra- 
tion. They seem to have deliberately burned the bones of an Edom- 
ite King and made use of the ashes for plaster. It should be noticed 
that this crime was not directed against Israel or Judah. For Amos 
the crime did matter also if it was not directed against his own 
people. Amos does not represent any nationalistic point of view. 
He speaks in the name of God. 

All the nations mentioned were idolators. But Amos does not 
accuse them of idolatry. They did not know better. Still they had 
a dim knowledge of right and wrong, and it was this knowledge, 
the last glimpse of the holy will of God, which they denied and 
discarded by their evil deeds. Thus they incurred God’s doom. 

With the interior conditions of these heathen nations Amos did 
not deal as his message was not delivered to them but to Israel. 
With Israel’s interior conditions he deals at length. Let me just 
mention the sins of Israel, as they emerge from 2:6-16: Cruel op- 
pression of the poor in contradiction to the Divine Law protecting 
the poor, bribery, unchastity, profanation of sanctuaries. Amos goes 
on to show that all these national vices were backed by an utterly 
corrupted ecclesiastical system. But it is not my purpose to go 
more into the details. Enough to say that Israel’s sins, too, had 
grown into crimes. Only to one more of these crimes which is 
stated in a later part of the book I want to draw your attention. 
In 6:4-7 the prophet refers to a certain type amongst the ruling 
classes of Samaria which must have appeared rather respectable and 
enviable. For they were people of a refined taste and high aesthetic 
culture. They knew of quality and level not only in the preparation 
of dishes and the choice of their drinks and ointments or the 
luxurious fittings of their houses but also in displaying a first-rate 
literary and musical taste. Yet the prophet pronounces his “woe” 
upon them. They are “at ease,” careless, “they are not grieved for 
the affliction of Joseph.” (6:6) It is the criminal neglect of their 
duties as leaders which will cause them to .. . “go captive with the 
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first that go captive.” (6:7) For there are not only sins but also 
crimes of ommission. 

I have tried to draw the background against which we should set 
our text words. “Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live.” When 
I considered the proper place which these words claim in the book 
of Amos and in the whole of Scripture I came to the conclusion 
that they ought to be taken very literally. This applies especially 
to the promise of life. You may use Amos’ words for spiritual ap- 
plication and will do good, but first of all take them as they stand 
and refer not to individuals but to nations and furthermore not to 
the growth and deepening of spiritual life but to life in the mean- 
ing of mere existence. Amos is proclaiming that the nations ad- 
dressed, Israel included, are going to die, to lose their national 
freedom or to become exiles. Why? Because they have come short 
of certain standards of righteousness which one must comply with 
or die. They had already sinned before and were punished, but 
these punishments did not yet entail their death as nations. Jacob 
was made small, poor, yet still remained in his country as a free 
people. Now, however, the end is at hand. God is no longer with 
them. Their iniquity is full. Their national sins have grown into 
sins unto death. The time has come when in God’s judgment it 
is better for them not to be than to be. 

The Divine standards of righteousness the neglect of which 
causes a people to die are minimum standards. Amos is the prophet 
of the minimum requirements of righteousness which are, at the 
same time, the minimum requirements for a nation’s life, its con- 
tinued existence as a nation. This makes his message so topical with 
regard to both: what it contains and what it does not contain. 

It contains a revelation of the conditions without which spiritual 
life cannot develop. In order to listen to the Gospel of Salvation 
to eternal life you must live in a society where this Gospel can be 
preached, legally or if needs be illegally. This however, becomes 
impossible if this society is doomed to extermination for having 
turned criminal. The minimum requirements for survival are clearly 
illustrated by Amos though not defined explicitly. They are no- 
where defined in the Word of God, as the conscience of the nations 
has its history and the Word of God is accompanying us into all 
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successive stages of conscience history. Enough to say that there is 
no Gospel without the Law of God which Amos shows forth. And 
this Divine Law in the meaning of minimum requirements for 
survival is written in every man’s conscience (Rom. 2:15), where 
it forms the last link left between God and the sinner. “Seek the 
Lord, any ye shall live,” Amos says, too (5:6) He is no preacher 
of morals, he reveals God by convicting the sinner of his sins. 

Now let us consider what the message of Amos does not con- 
tain. If we comply with the Divine minimum standards of right- 
eousness we shall live, he says, that means we shall be spared 
destruction. Is this all? What a meager message! So it must appear 
tc people who believe, today, that by striving for a better interna- 
tional and social order, they can build up the Kingdom of God. 
It just means survival. To be or not to be—that is the social and 
international question of today, as put to all nations by the Divine 
minimum standards of righteousness. If we further neglect these 
standards we shall all perish. If we comply with them we shall be 
granted continued existence. 

If we, however, want to learn about the Kingdom of God—let 
us turn to the Gospel. Life in the meaning of personal, eternal 
fellowship with a loving heavenly Father requires quite another 
approach. The Gospel starts with the individual and lets him count 
all his civil righteousness for dung. The Gospel shows me that 
there is no essential spiritual difference left between me and the 
worst criminal—as Christ died for me the death of a criminal. The 
Gospel does not place me under minimum standards of righteous- 
ness but condemns me entirely in order to make me entirely new. 

But in convicting me of my sin the Gospel uses the same Law 
which Amos once proclaimed. The Gospel leads us to the Cross 
by teaching us the radical and personal understanding of death, 
life, and its conditions. The same Divine Law which Amos taught 
the nations is, in its ultimate implications, brought home to the 
individual by the Sermon on the Mount. And it is again the same 
Law which the Holy Spirit writes in the hearts of the believers by 
teaching and guiding them to keep it. 

If we bear this in mind and listen to Amos as an herald and 
witness of the Lord Jesus Christ—we may without any reserve take 
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his words in the full and rich meaning of Divine Grace, abounding 
under the New Covenant: 

“Seek the Lord, and ye shall live.” “Seek good, and not evil, that 
ye may live.” 


Closing message: Ps. 119:105-106 


Thy word is a lamp to my feet and a light to my 
path. I have sworn an oath and confirmed it, 
to observe thy righteous ordinances. 
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Jonah 3-4 January 19, 1958 
1 John 3:18-19 


THE PROPHET WHO ARGUED 
WITH GOD 


Jonah 4:4,9: “Do you well to be angry?” 


At the time of our Lord, the number of Jewish people in the 
tiny country of Palestine was far exceeded by those who lived in 
other countries, nearer or farther. Over most of the Mediterranean 
area there were smaller or larger Jewish settlements with the syna- 
gogue as their center. It is very interesting to learn that this fact 
represents one of the main reasons for the rapid growth of the 
early Christian Church. 

For the services at the Synagogue attracted a considerable num- 
ber of Gentiles who became in a looser or closer manner attached 
to Judaism. And it was among those Gentile proselytes to Judaism 
that the preaching of the Gospel of Christ by the apostle Paul and 
many unknown evangelists fell on the most fertile soil. For its 
expansion from Jerusalem over the whole Mediterranean world 
the Church owes much to the Synagogue of the dispersion. 

Now what was it that had originally brought into the fold of 
Judaism those many Gentiles who later became Christians? The 
reason cannot be found in the undoubted superiority of the Jewish 
teligion over all forms of paganism. For the higher value of a 
religion in terms of doctrine and worship alone cannot account for 
its power of attraction. People are not drawn by systems and institu- 
tions. They are drawn by other people in whose character and con- 
duct religious beliefs have become embodied. There must have 
been in many synagogues an openness to strangers, a warm, sincere 
welcome extended to Gentile inquirers and visitors. For the exist- 
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ence of this spirit we are to’a great extent indebted to the little 
book from which the present text is taken. 

For in it the world-wide mercy of God is not only manifest as 
in many other Old Testament testimonies. In the book of Jonah 
the Divine compassion for all mankind has become the explicit 
theme. What this book reveals is the heart of God and the heart 
of man. The form in which this Divine revelation is made is not 
that of a historical record. It is a tale, and to ask for the historicity 
of the events narrated is beside the point. You might ask as well 
for the historicity of the parables of the rich man and Lazarus or 
the good Samaritan. The purpose of the book of Jonah like that 
of the parables of Jesus, is not to teach history but to reveal God. 

Let me briefly outline the contents of the book. The Lord com- 
manded the prophet Jonah to go to the far distant city of Niniveh 
and proclaim to her his impending judgment over her wickedness. 
Jonah disobeyed. He boarded a ship in order to flee and hide from 
the presence of the Lord at the farthest corner of the then known 
world, the coast of Spain. Yet the Lord didn’t permit himself to 
be tricked by his disobedient prophet. When Jonah was fast asleep 
in the inner part of the ship a terrible storm arose and threatened 
to break up the ship. The pagan captain woke Jonah and told 
him that this was not a time to sleep but rather a time for every- 
body to get up and pray to his God. 

Yet in spite of all the prayers ofered the tempest did not abate. 
The crew grew afraid that some one on board might have incurred 
the wrath of some deity. So they cast lots to find out, and the 
lot fell on Jonah. He bravely confessed that the tempest had arisen 
because of his disobedience to the Creator of land and sea and 
that the only way to save the ship and those on board was to 
throw him into the sea. This the good-hearted mariners finally did 
with great reluctance, and the moment Jonah was thrown over- 
board the sea became calm. 

Yet the Lord was not quite through with Jonah. He appointed 
a great fish to swallow up the man and accommodate him in his 
belly for three days’ and three nights’ jail. Then, in answer to 
Jonah’s prayer he caused the fish to release him in the undignified 
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manner he deserved. The disobedient prophet was vomited out 
upon the dry land. 

When the Lord eventually spoke again to Jonah, repeating his 
charge, the prophet thought better of it. He went to the great city 
of Niniveh and, walking through it, cried for a whole day: “Yet 
forty days, and Niniveh shall be overthrown.” 

Then something happened in Nineveh that never happened in 
any other pagan city. The whole people led by their king believed 
God and truly repented of their sins. They covered themselves with 
sackcloth, sat in ashes, cried to God for mercy and honestly prom- 
ised to mend their ways. And the Lord pardoned them: 

“When God saw what they did, how they turned from their evil 
way, God repented of the evil which he had said he would do to 
them; and he did not do it.” Now back to Jonah. We might have 
expected the prophet greatly to rejoice and praise the Lord for the 
repentance of Nineveh and the Divine pardon granted her. Yet 
this prophet’s reaction was quite different. That God spared those 
who had taken to heart the word of the prophet “displeased Jonah 
exceedingly, and he was angry.” 

He was angry with God. He argued with him in his prayer. Here 
are his very words: “I pray thee; Lord, is not this what I said when 
I was yet in my country? That is why I made haste to flee to 
Tarshish; for I knew that thou art a gracious God and merciful, 
slow to anger, and abounding in steadfast love, and repentest of 
evil. Therefore, O Lord, take my life from me, I beseech thee, for 
it is better for me to die than to live.” 

Now there are countless ways in which people have argued with 
God. But have you ever heard of a man, and a prophet at that, 
who grew furious because God “is gracious and merciful, slow to 
anger, and abounding in steadfast love?” Yet that is precisely what 
Jonah did. 

For Jonah insisted that the words of prophecy uttered by him 
must be literally fulfilled. God had said that in forty days Nineveh 
would be overthrown. If he now went back on his sentence of 
doom he discredited not only his prophet, he discredited himself. 

What a disgrace! The God of Israel sends his prophet far away 
to predict the downfall of Nineveh, and then nothing happens. 
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What a God who does not stand to his own word! If God proves 
unreliable—then we have nothing left to hold on. Everything turns 
into confusion and chaos. 

The queerest thing about Jonah is that he is by no means igno- 
rant of the mercy of God. He had fled from his presence because 
he knew all too well what Scripture teaches about his forgiveness 
for repentant sinners. He knew beforehand that in case Nineveh 
repented the Lord would reverse his judicial sentence. And that 
seemed to Jonah quite intolerable. Once God has spoken, every- 
thing must tur out precisely as predicted—else, both, the prophet 
and his God are exposed to ridicule. Unless Jonah’s oracle is 
literally fulfilled it is better for him to die than to live. 

For Jonah was a stickler to the letter, an extremely narrow fun- 
damentalist. This prophet failed to grasp the meaning of the mes- 
sage he had himself proclaimed. What had been Divinely intended 
as a merciful call to change of heart he took for a mechanical fore- 
cast the like of which could have been made by a robot as well. 

God had announced the doom of a wicked city. The purpose of 
this message was not to anticipate what would be in the newspapers 
40 days afterwards. The word of God is a dynamic moral power 
to hit our conscience and make us act in response. If this wicked 
city turned from her evil ways there would be plenty of room for 
forgiveness. 

And that was of what Jonah had been afraid from the very first. 
Jonah well illustrates the inherent atbitrariness that disgraces the 
literalistic approach to the word of God. 

He found in his Bible not only stern Divine judgment but also 
gracious promises of forgiveness. He should have considered both. 
Yet he arbitrarily chose the judgments and would have none of 
the mercy of God. Why? Because he himself was not prepared to 
forgive Nineveh or, for that matter, all those lawless pagans to- 
gether. The mercy of God should be reserved for him and his likes 
only. The unbelieving world deserved nothing but God’s im- 
placable wrath. 

Now I guess you have like me come across many a Jonah in 
your life and wished them to go to a certain place which I shall 
not now mention. But that is not what God wished Jonah. Nor 
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does he wish it to the many Jonahs today. For as he wished 
Nineveh to repent so he wished Jonah to’repent too. He did not 
withhold from the merciless prophet the mercy he had shown 
Nineveh. He spoke kindly and humbly to the man’s wounded 
soul. 

“Do you well to be angry?,” he said. 

Didn’t you at some time when you were nearly drowning in the 
fierce waves of fury hear the same still small voice, pleading with 
your heart, gently, patiently, lovingly: “Do you well to be angry?” 

How did you respond to it? Jonah, when God spoke to him, did 
not come to his senses. He “went out of the city and sat to the 
east of the city, and made a booth for himself there. He sat under 
it in the shade, till he should see what would become of the city.” 
For he still hoped that God might yet vindicate his prediction by 
letting fire and brimstone rain on this hateful, heathen city. 

Instead, the Lord taught the prophet a lesson. When it grew 
hotter and the flimsy fabric of Jonah’s booth could no longer 
protect him against the parching rays of the sun, God let a wonder 
plant come and grow fast enough “that it might be a shade over 
his head, to save him from his discomfort.” 

“Ah,” said Jonah, “that comes in the nick of time. Now I feel 
much better. After all, life is not all bad. Sitting in the shade of 
this lovely plant, I shall enjoy a pleasant rest till I see fire and 
brimstone come down from heaven on this odious city.” 

Yet the Lord did not send fire and brimstone. He only sent a 
little worm at night that gnawed the stem of the plant till it 
withered. 

When Jonah awoke in the morning to see that his shelter had 
gone, the Lord let a sultry east wind blow. It was what is today 
called the sirocco, a very hot, dust-laden wind from the desert. 
Everybody who has stayed long enough in the Middle East or 
South Europe knows that there is hardly anything else in nature 
that can torment the nerves of man like the sirocco. 

“Confound it all,” cried Jonah, wasn’t I perfectly right when I 
said that life is not worth living? East wind and sun are parching 
the soul out of my body, and this accursed city of Nineveh has 
not been destroyed? “It is better for me to die than to live.” 
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Again he heard the still small voice of God’s mercy plead with 
him: “Do you well to be angry for the plant?” 

But Jonah wouldn’t give in. “I do well to be angry,” he ex- 
claimed, “angry enough to die.” 

What did the Lord God say to that mad reply? Let each of us 
thank him from his very heart for not letting Jonah go and for 
not letting us go on the many occasions when he had turned as 
mad as Jonah. 

“You pity the plant,” said the Lord to Jonah, “for which you 
did not labor, nor did you make it grow, which came into being 
in a night, and perished in a night.” 

Mark the pointed irony! 

A worm had destroyed a plant that did not belong to Jonah and 
on the growth of which he had not bestowed his care. The decay 
over night of a night’s growth he took much to heart. He vehe- 
mently protested against a world order that made such cruel dis- 
appointments possible. Of course, Jonah did not really pity the 
plant. The real and only object of his pity was the man Jonah from 
whom the protection of the plant had been withdrawn. This sturdy 
champion of Divine punishment proved very soft toward his own 
ego. While he took no pity on repentant sinners he took great pity 
on himself. 

“And should not I pity Nineveh,” continued the Lord, “that 
great city in which there are more,than a hundred and twenty 
thousand persons who do not know their right hand from their 
left, and also much cattle?” 

That is how God views those whom we either hate and despise 
or toward whom we feel indifferent. Man and beast, sinner and 
brute, guilty and guiltless ignorants are all included in his world- 
wide compassion. Such is the heart of God. 

And what is the heart of this religious man? 

“Let me be spared for a comfortable life and may those bestial 
pagans go to hell.” Man is egocentric throughout. If he happens 
to be religious it is not the greater glory of God for which he is 
concerned. With all his bigotry and fanaticism he cares only for 
his own glory and ease yet pretends to serve God. That is man, 
that is precisely what you and I are. 


fie, 


Our only comfort is that God is different and that he has under- 
taken to make us different. He has his ways of dealing with Nine- 
veh, and he has his ways of dealing with Jonah. He opened Nine- 
veh to Jonah, and he now appeals to Jonah to open his heart to 
Nineveh. 

Jonah and Nineveh, wordly sinners and self-righteous saints—can 
they be ever brought together? It is the purpose of God to bring 
them together on the common ground of repentance. The ones 
must repent of their lawlessness, the others of a religiosity that 
distorts the law they profess to keep. Both depend equally on 
God’s fatherly mercy toward us sinners. 

That is this book’s message to us as individuals and as a Church. 
God’s heart is greater than ours. If it were not so, none of us would 
be alive today and this Church would have ceased to exist long 
since. Indeed, God has been very merciful to us. Yet he does not 
waste his mercy on us. He wants to impart it to us. He wants us. 
to go out and make this house a house of worship for all races and 
social layers. 

Jonah refused to go and preach the word of God to Nineveh. 
God acted and Jonah went. Are we prepared to go out and invite 
those of whom some stragglers would still say: “Let them worship 
in their own Churches?” Are we prepared to make a home for all 
who repent of their sins regardless of racial and social background? 
If we aren’t the Lord God has his ways of dealing with us. His 
tempest, sun and east wind are ready to strike. 

Whether Jonah finally responded to the loving Divine appeal we 
are not told. The story closes abruptedly. And why? 

Because you and I are charged to finish it by fully embracing 
the mercy of God and extending it to all who will hear his word. 
May he grant this Church a true renewal in the power of his all 
including fatherly compassion! 


LET US PRAY: 


Our Father, who hast many people in this area, take away the 
veil that covers our hearts that we may go out and meet and re- 
ceive our brothers into the one fold where there is one flock, one 
shepherd. May this Church live and grow for the sake of the 
Redeemer who died and rose for all men. Amen. 
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Mic. 6:1-8 April 19, 1959 
Mk. 10:17-27 


WHAT GOD REQUIRES OF US 


Micah. 6:8: “He has showed you, O man, what is 
good; and what does the Lord require of you but to 
do justice, and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
with your God?” 


In listening to today’s New Testament lesson you must have 
wondered at Jesus’ refusal to be called good. This place in Mark’s 
Gospel has been a crux to many a reader and expositor. Was our 
Lord not perfectly good? Is he not the Son of God, incarnate 
equally holy with the Father? This is what we believe. Then, how- 
ever, Jesus’ reply to the rich man’s flattering question (“good mas- 
ter,” he had called him, rather smoothly) does not represent a 
denial of his own goodness. It rather qualifies it in the sense of the 
following statement: “No one is good, but God alone.” 

One of the earliest great Christian theologians, Origen, in his 
exposition of the passage referred to Jesus’ testimony in John 14:28: 
“The Father is greater than I.” 

Jesus says in the same Gospel: “I and the Father are one.” 
(10:30) 

Jesus is as great and good as the Father but his greatness and 
goodness entirely consist in his perfect submission to the Father. 
Therefore he insists that no one is good but God alone and that 
the Father is greater than himself. 

The Father would never say of the Son that he is smaller or 
less good than himself. The Son ascribes all to the Father. His 
eternal purpose is the Father’s true glorification. He does not want 
to be called great or good in himself. Before the foundation of the 
world he set his mind on bearing testimony to the Father. There- 
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fore he is called the Word that was in the beginning with the 
Father. 

Let me put it this way: The Father loves the Son eternally. The 
Son, in returning the Father’s love, extols the Father and not him- 
self. Therefore, Jesus would not for a moment accept the ascription 
of goodness at the Father’s expense, so to speak. Just because he 
puts his whole being into hallowing of the Father’s name he is 
equal with him. 

This passage therefore, read as it must be in the light of the 
doctrine of the Trinity does not disparage but rather proclaims the 
divinity and deity of Jesus Christ. 

Man has been made in the image of God but not as his equal. 
For all eternity the Creator towers above his creatures as high as 
the heaven is above the earth. The Son of God is not the Father’s 
creature. “Begotten, not created,” says the classical creed. He is co- 
eternal with the Father, holding his deity in the majesty of perfect 
dedication to the Father. “Why do you call me good?” (Mat. 
19:17) puts it differently yet his contribution is highly instructive. 
He lets Jesus say to the rich man: “Why do you ask me about 
what is good? One there is who is good. If you would enter life, 
keep the commandments.” 

In quite a similar sense the present text from the book of Micah 
speaks of what is good. 

“He has showed you, O man, what is good.” What is it? The 
answer is given with the following parallel clause: “What the Lord 
does require of you.” 

Good is what the Lord requires of us, no more, no less. Good- 
ness is not something a man owns himself or should ever aspire 
to own. It is not our private property. It has its place and being 
in our relation to the revealed will of God. It consists in meeting 
his demands. All human boasts of accomplished virtue are ex- 
cluded. Goodness is not like a medal a man can place on his breast 
or let others place. He who obeys God’s revealed will is too busy 
for twisting his looks back on himself. He looks up to God. 

What are God’s demands on us? Great and big things, so the 
people thought at the time this prophecy was written. “We need 
a religion that is relevant to our culture in meeting the highest 
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aspirations for the present day society.” What were their actual 
desires? To make much money, make it quickly and without sen- 
timental considerations, then show off. 

“We must put our greatness and goodness on record by offering 
God the most gorgeous sacrifices in history. We have enough 
money for bringing him “thousands of rams, ten thousand rivers 
of oil.” Is that not enough? Is the conscience not yet satisfied? 
“Let’s do the greatest of all things. Let’s sacrifice on the altar our 
own first-born sons as a means of expiation. No doubt, this heroic 
act of self-denial must make a tremendous impression on the Lord.” 

Does God suffer himself to be imposed upon? “The Lord,” says 
Micah, “has a controversy with his people, and he will contend 
with Israel.” 

This controversy is pictured by the prophet in the grandiose 
form of a public trial. Let the people plead their case before a jury 
consisting of the mountains, the hills and the enduring foundations 
of the earth. For they have witnessed God’s faithfulness toward 
Israel throughout the centuries. They know the answer to the heart- 
touching question with which the Divine prosecutor addresses his 
faithless people. 

“O my people, what have I done to you? 
In what way have I wearied you? Answer me.” 

Their mouth remains shut. There is nothing to answer, not a 
single complaint. Then the Lord gees on reminding them of the 
founding of their nation through deliverance from the iron fist of 
the Egyptian totalitarian state: 


“For I brought you up from the land of Egypt, 
and redeemed you from the house of bondage; 
and I sent before you Moses, Aaron and Miriam. 
O my people, remember. .. . 

that you may know the saving acts of the Lord.” 


What the Lord has showed them and what the mountains, hills 
and foundations of the earth have seen are “his saving acts,” the 
exodus, their protection in the desert, the conquest of the promised 
land, 
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This they should remember and live accordingly. That’s all the 
Lord requires of them. 

The word, to remember, is one of the great key words in the 
Bible from the book of Deuteronomy to the institution of the 
Lord’s supper. It does not denote a mere mental recollection of the 
past. It denotes the heart’s responsible action that makes the re- 
called past a present reality that fills the conscience, supplying its 
message with contents. 

For the conscience which makes the essential difference between 
man and animal is calling every man all the time to rise to his 
responsibility and thus live. For what are we responsible? For sur- 
rendering ourselves here and now, with our hearts and deeds to 
the claim made upon us by a supreme authority to which the 
conscience points without identifying it. For the conscience has 
no words. It uses a sign language. For the true understanding of 
its message we depend on the word of God. 

One thing, however, the conscience does. In pointing us con- 
tinuously to the supreme authority to which we must surrender in 
order to live and not perish, it establishes our dignity as moral 
persons. It does not coerce us. It convinces and convicts us from 
within. We know deep down that the conscience can never be 
bribed. For we know that the supreme claim with which it presents 
us is true. The surrender on which the conscience insists is a free 
decision of obedience to an authority to which it is due. 

God in his revelation identifies himself to us as the one “with 
whom we have to do.” It is he to whom the call of the conscience 
submits us. It is he to whom our obedience is due, not a servile 
obedience but one that bears the character of a true, free response. 
Why is our response due to God? Why is it of inner necessity 
that we ought to serve him? What is the reason for our total 
obligation toward our Lord? 

“Remember,” he says to his people. 

“Remember ... that you may know the saving acts of the Lord.” 
For with his saving acts in history he has proved once and for all 
that he is good, therefore demands our obedience for our good. 
To obey God is to live. 

“Remember . . . that you may know the saving acts of the Lord.” 
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The Israelites were not ignorant about God’s saving acts in their 
history. The stories of the Exodus, the wandering through the wil- 
derness, the conquest of Canaan, were recited to them by their 
priests at their periodic festivals over and over again. Every intel- 
ligent adult was able to repeat the recital smoothly and at will. But 
that is not what this prophet understands for remembrance and 
knowledge. He calls for a remembrance that inspires the whole 
people in shaping the inner life and deeds of every individual and 
the community as a whole. And to those who remember he prom- 
ises a knowledge that is far more than what we call happiness. 

An outstanding contemporary psychiatrist of great merit, Dr. 
Victor E. Frankl in Vienna wrote that what people really wanted 
was not to be happy. They want a reason for being happy. And this 
is what the prophet in the name of God promises to those who 
remember the saving acts of God. 

In remembering them responsibly they will know them. They 
will know God. In knowing him they will fulfill their destiny as 
those whom God has created for enjoying the everlasting felicity 
of his knowledge. For the heart of man exults with insuperable, 
imperishable joy in knowing the truth. The truth is that God loves 
us. There is no knowledge of the truth without conforming to it 
with all one is and does. 

For God made and saved us for knowing the truth by doing it. 

To remember God’s revealed character of goodness and holiness 
in order to know it and live means therefore to take one’s bearings 
from it and from nothing else. God alone is good; So we must 
respond to his goodness and glorify it by making our life its mirror 
as best we can. 

We must initiate the spirit of his saving acts. And that is what 
the present text teaches: 


“He has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does the Lord require of you 

but to do justice, and to love mercy 

and to walk humbly with your God?” 


This text has often been misused by those who seek to reduce 
the Christian faith to a minimum of common sense moral duties. 
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They are wrong, for they overlook the context of God’s saving 
acts in history. Others err by dividing into three partes what is 
in fact one indivisible unity. 

For justice, mercy and humble fellowship with God are not three 
different things added together. He who remembers God’s saving 
acts cannot help acting justly and loyaly toward his fellow man. 

This text is very difficult to translate. The word kindness (Re- 
vised Standard Version) is far too weak for rendering one of the 
strongest terms in the Hebrew Bible. The King James usually 
translates it with mercy, the RSV with steadfast love. It denotes 
God’s firm loyalty to the covenant he has made with Israel and 
the Israelites’ corresponding loyalty toward their covenant God and 
toward one another as members of his covenant people. 

C. S. Lewis once aptly remarked that kindness is counted among 
the chief virtues in Anglo-Saxon ethics but not in the Bible. In 
this context it simply won’t do. 

Let me offer a free paraphrase of this text: 

“Practice justice and loyalty toward your fellow man in humble 
fellowship with God.” Justice in the Bible is far more than fairness. 
It confronts me with the claim any one with whom I have dealings 
has on me. Whether he actually raises the claim or not is irrelevant. 
My fellow man with the mere fact of being my fellow man claims 
my active, brotherly consideration. To meet his claim, here and 
now, in the manner required of me, here and now, is to act justly 
and loyally. 

The idea of justice in the Bible is not rigid and narrow but 
comprehensive, and concrete hitting the conscience. Justice in the 
Bible is a helpful justice. The ideal king as the Old Testament pic- 
tures him administers justice in aiding the widow, the fatherless, 
the exploited and downtrodden. Justice as God wills it must con- 
strain the people not to let an unprotected stranger suffer oppres- 
sion but to respect, aid and “love him as yourself.” (Lev. 19:33f) 
It is quite fair to state that what the good Samaritan in Jesus’s 
parable did to the man who had fallen among robbers was justice. 
For justice in the Biblical sense cannot be divorced from compas- 
sion shown to one’s fellow man not condescendingly but from 
loyalty toward God and toward him. 
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That is what God requires of every man and why? Because he 
has proved that he practices it himself. With his saving acts in 
Israel’s history and then ultimately and most excellently with his 
saving deed in Jesus Christ God has once and for all settled the 
question of what we should do and how we should live. We should 
know him and have humble fellowship with him in rendering 
testimony to his revealed love with our life. More he does not 
require of us, and whoever attempts doing more, sins. The great 
ancient Christian writer Tertullian once said poignantly that when- 
ever a man does what God has not commanded him to do he 
omits obeying God’s real commandments. Luther taught similarly 
with sweeping consistency and great vigor. The hearers of Micah’s 
message thought differently and so does, most regrettably, much of 
today’s hectic, officious and boisterous something-must-be-done 
Christianity. False activism is incompatible with humble Christian 
action. 

The Lord Jesus never cared for clamorous public relations. On 
the contrary, he undercut the trade in prohibiting the disciples to 
tell outsiders who he was. Instead of crying out what he was going 
to do he did it. Thus he saved us. For the injunction in which the 
present text sums up all Divine commandments is not a small 
thing. 

It is small only in the sight of histrionic shouters and boasters. 
In reality, it is so great that no mean can ever live up to it save 
through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Through faith in Christ and not for a single moment apart from 
him we receive the Holy Spirit whose transforming influence puts 
the old braggart in us to death and leads us in all our feebleness 
and folly “to do justice, and to love loyalty and to walk humbly 
with our God.” 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who in dying for us on the cross, bore 
witness to the truth of God’s judgment on our lie, and who rose 
in power to bestow thy life-giving Spirit on all who surrender to 
thee by faith, we praise and thank thee for thy eternally finished 
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work of redemption. Let us, we beseech thee, earnestly apply our- 
selves to appropriating thy work with our hearts and deeds. For 
to be united with thee is life everlasting. All glory be to thee and 
through thee to the Father and the Holy Spirit for evermore. 
Amen. 
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Hab. 1-2:4- January 25, 1958 
Rom. 1:16-17 


THE PROPHET WHO 
COMPLAINED TO GOD 


Hab. 2:4: “The righteous shall live by his faith.” 


We know nothing certain about the person and time of the 
prophet called by the given name of Habakkuk. And the problems 
of the literary composition of the book are highly complicated. It 
seems to include the messages of several prophets who lived during 
different periods in Israel’s later history and brought the word of 
God to their people in times of terrible crisis. You may compare 
the whole to a string quartet, called by the popular name of its 
leader. Various voices combine to produce a profound harmony. 
Through them the one God is addressing you and me now. 

The book starts with a strong complaint: 

“O Lord, how long shall I cry for help, and thou wilt not hear? 
Or cry to thee ‘Violence!’ and thou wilt not save?” 

Now complaining is a common human habit yet this is quite a 
particular case. While most people if they do not actually com- 
plain to God yet would do so if the hidden thoughts of their 
hearts came to the fore, this prophet brings his complaint straight 
before God in his prayer. He does not talk or whisper behind the 
Lord’s back. The anxious questions on his mind he does not repress. 
Instead of applying the notorious checks of pious thoughtlessness 
or sanctimonious etiquette he boldly and confidently cries out to 
God. His fellowship with God is not fake but real. 

So he frankly asks the Lord why he does not stop the outrageous 
“strife and contention” that threatens to tear his people in pieces. 
Why must Israel destroy itself? ‘The Lord had given them his holy 
law. Where is the law? 
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_ the law is slacked and justice never goes forth. 
For the wicked surround the righteous, so justice goes forth 
perverted.” 


How could God look on and keep still? Wasn’t it time for him 
to put an end to strife, oppression and persecution within his own 
people? Wasn’t it time for him to act and reveal his power? 

“Yes,” said the Lord in his reply to the prophet, “I am going to 
act though not in the way you expect it”: 


“Took among the nations, and see wonder and be astounded. 
For I am doing a work in your days that you would not 
believe if told. 

For lo, I am rousing the Chaldeans, that bitter and hasty 
nation, who march through the breadth of the earth, to seize 
habitations not their own. 

Dread and terrible are they; . 

Their horses are swifter than leopards, 

more fierce than wolves from the steppe. . 

They all come for violence; terror of then goes before them.” 


What a formidable answer to the prophet’s complaint. He had 
expected the Lord to mightily intervene in righting the wrong. 
Instead, the Lord will send brutal, invincible conquerors from 
abroad to crush the whole people, good and bad indiscriminately. 
Is God capricious? Is there no purpose behind his actions in his- 
tory? Impossible. There is a Divine purpose which the prophet 
solemnly asserts: 


“Art thou not from everlasting, 

O Lord my God, my Holy One? 

We shall not die. 

O Lord, thou hast ordained them as a judgment; 

and thou, O Rock, hast established them for chastisement.” 


The Lord is holy, moral throughout, a rock of trustworthiness. 
If he has determined to chastise his people he must know, why. 
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Just therefore the prophet cannot stop complaining. God knows, 
and the prophet trusts him, therefore is constrained to come to 
him with his question. He entreats him to still his hard struggling 
soul with his answering revelation. If God is the holy Judge, se- 
parated from the impurity of evil, why does he in inflicting his 
punishments upon Israel, use the unclean instrument of a foreign 
robber nation? Can the end justify the means? Can God act im- 
morally? 


“Thou who art of purer eyes than to behold evil 
and canst not look on wrong, 

why dost thou look on faithless men, 

and art silent when the wicked swallows up 

the man more righteous than he? 

For thou makest men like the fish of the sea, 

like crawling things that have no ruler. 

He (the foreign conqueror) brings all of them up with a hook, 
he drags them out with his net, 

he gathers them in his seine; 

so he rejoices and exults. 

Therefore he sacrifices to his net 

and burns incense to his seine; 

for by them he lives in luxury, and his food is rich. 
Is he then to keep on emptying his net, 

and mercilessly slaying nations for ever?” 


Israel is a sinful people yet the enemy whom God chooses to 
chastise them is faithless, rapacious, mercilessly cruel and, worst of 
all, given to idolatry. Why does God in punishing the bad prosper 
those who are still worse? 

To his agonizing question the prophet received a definite and 
most comforting answer. Though this answer is not at all what we 
would call an answer. God does not solve the prophet’s problem 
for him. He charges him to go and take his proper place. And 
that means a comfort that differs, radically, from the standard type 
of what we call consolation. For it is not human but Divine, there- 
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fore so vital that the prophet is commissioned not to keep it for 
himself but to communicate it to his sorely afflicted people: 


Write the vision; 
make it plain upon tablets, 
so he may run who reads it.” 


The revelation the prophet is going to receive must be made 
plain to everbody and speed everybody on his way. 

In order to receive it the prophet must keenly wait for it. He 
must be deaf to any other voice. He must man his watch tower, 
not a watch tower in the field or on a hill but one that is erected 
in his heart. He must “keep silence before the Lord.” 


“I will take my stand to watch, 

and station myself on the tower, 

and look forth to see what he will say to me, 

and what I will answer concerning my complaint.” 


In preparing himself to meet his God, what did he “Jook forth 
to see?” The things that could not be seen, the word of God that 
will take the nerve out of his complaint. 

The Lord did not hurry with his revelation. He let him stand 
on the watch tower for a long time during which the prophet per- 
ceived nothing but the Divine urge to keep waiting, patiently. For 
the prophet is never in a position to take the Divine revelation by 
storm. He can only receive what the sovereign God gives him at 
the hour he has appointed for giving it to him. He must wait, not 
desperately but hopefully: 


“For still the vision awaits its time; 

it hastens to the end—it will not lie. 
If it seems slow, wait for it; 

it will surely come, it will not delay.” 


It came, and these are the words of revelation Habakkuk received 
for himself, for his people and for all: 
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“Behold, his soul is puffed up, it is not upright in him; but the 
righteous shall live by his faith.” 

The first part of the oracle sounds enigmatic and has offered 
great difficulties to translators and commentators for two thousand 
years. I quoted it in the nearly literal rendering of the old American 
Revised Translation (1901) and I believe that the words as they 
stand make good sense if the are read in the context in which they 
stand. 

The verse runs in a word-to-word-translation. “Behold, it is puffed 
up, not right is his soul in him.” 

Who is he of whom that is said? Not a hypothetical wicked man 
in general but rather the foreign conqueror, the robber nation 
whose brutal treatment of the people was foremost in the prophet’s 
mind. 

Habakkuk had cried out to God because he gave free play to 
the bestial enemy’s ferocious ambitions. And here is God’s startling 
reply to the complaint. 

It could not have been shorter. God does not for a moment 
explain why he employs in his service those wicked Babylonians or 
Macedonians or whoever they were. 

He freely admits the fact. He does not at all apologize for using 
the dirtiest possible tool in his work of punishment. In referring 
to the enemy, God remains, if | may say so, unemotional. He 
refrains from using strong language, for the time being, that is. 
“Yes,” he says, “this enemy is puffed up and altogether wrong. But 
that must not now be your major concern. About the punishments 
that are in store for him I may communicate with you at some 
later time. Now, however, don’t look at others. Rather fix your 
mind on what I want you to do from now on and for ever. If 
you obey your complaint will be relegated to second place where 
I can deal with it. I am not going to deal with it now. I am going 
to deal with you.” 

“But the righteous shall live by his faith.” 

The word faith in the Bible is very rich. It comprises many dif- 
ferent though not mutually contradictory meanings and emphases. 
Its primary connotation in the Old Testament and particularly at 
this place is, faithfulness. 
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To believe is to hold to God, firmly and steadfastly. The ele- 
ment of personal trust is implied but not stressed. ; 

A man is righteous if he proves reliable to God. He does if he 
clings to him, come what may. He may be strengthened in his 
faith by a true understanding of God’s purpose. But this under- 
standing be it ever so profound, is not what makes faith. Prior to 
it and at the bottom of it is an unflinching loyalty to the God 
of Israel. 

Unflinching loyalty is to Habakkuk the substance of faith, and 
that makes his message one of strictly unlimited universal applica- 
tion. With Habakkuk faith is stripped to its bare essentials. There 
is no possible situation to which this loyalty did not fit. 

Habakkuk found himself in conditions of such nearly intoler- 
able pressure that he lacked the strength for interpreting and bring- 
ing home the meaning of God’s punitive actions as Isaiah, his 
great predecessor had done. Unlike Isaiah he does not proclaim 
salvation from pride through judgment. Nor does he teach that 
under the Divine blows the inflated body politics will be reduced 
to a poor but faithful remnant. Habakkuk is already one of the 
remnant, feeling too poor for reiterating Isaiah’s powerful asser- 
tions. The faith he preaches is a bald faith, shorn of the serene 
splendor of classical prophecy. 

That makes Habakkuk’s message neither more nor less true than 
Isaiah’s. Yet this loyalty to the end is what could sustain a people 
in calamity unrelieved by favorable prospects. It can carry the 
individual through thick and thin. It can carry you through the 
night of your dying hour when your memory, mind and heart will 
fail you and nothing is left except the appeal to hold to God for 
ever. 

This unwavering loyalty is what a man lives by. The righteous 
does not live by bread alone. He lives by him who bids him cling 
to him. He lives by the power of God to whom he is joined through 
his faith. 

For the loyalty of faith is not an one-sided affair. Faith is never 
self-propelled. A man is loyal to God because God claims his 
loyalty. He claims it with his word of revelation for which the 
prophet had to wait: “The righteous shall live by his faith.” God 
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has said it. God stands surely for it. Go therefore and live. 
A loyalty that is obedient response throughout has its anchor 
grounded in God. It is acknowledged and supported from the other 
end. God is real. Therefore, the righteous who lives by his faith 
will be never left alone. God is with him. And he with whom 
God is, lives not in eking out a miserable existence but drawing 
on the infinite resources of his living holy Lord. 

“The righteous shall live by his faith.” 

‘There is no better and stronger commentary on this text than 
the closing words of a great Psalm that was most fitly added to 
the book of Habakkuk by a later editor. The words I am going 
to read to you were uttered by a man who confessed that his body 
trembled, rottenness entered his bones, his steps tottered beneath 
him. Then he continues: 


“Though the fig tree do not blossom, nor fruit be on the 

vines, the produce of the olive fail and the fields yield no 

food, the flock be cut off from the fold and there be no 

herd in the stalls, yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 

God, the Lord, is my strength; he makes my feet like hinds’ 
feet, 

he makes me tread upon my high places.” 


That is the faith the book of Habakkuk teaches. 

With the verses quoted the book closes, and what follows is a 
brief technical instruction for the use of Psalm singers in the 
Temple. It runs thus: “To the choirmaster, with my stringed 
instruments.” The meaning is that the Psalm that forms the third 
chapter of the book of Habakkuk was suitable for an accompani- 
ment of certain string instruments. 

I shall never forget how deeply that mere musical annotation 
touched me when I read Habakkuk for the first time, far away and 
long ago. I took the words for the prophet’s last will: “Let my 
harp be kept for the use of any one who will play it when singing 
my Psalm.” Now that is not a scholarly view of the matter yet 
in a manner is true. 
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For Habakkuk’s harp has been kept and many a man of God 
did play on it. The Jewish monastic community near the Dead 
Sea played on it, using their own tune. The apostle Paul played 
on it twice, once in Galatians and again in Romans. He did not 
have to change the tune nor did the writer of the epistle to the 
Hebrews some time afterwards. They only enriched it with their 
own accords. And today, after so many centuries, harps and tune 
are still with us. Let me therefore conclude my sermon in asking 
you to join me now in playing on Habakkuk’s stringed instruments: 


LET US PRAY: 


The Lord is in his holy temple; let all the earth keep silence 
before him. 


O Lord, I have heard the report of thee, 
and thy work, O Lord, do I fear. 

In the midst of the years renew it, 

in the midst of the years make it known; 
in wrath remember mercy. 

Though the fig tree do not blossom, 

nor fruit be on the vines, 

the produce of the olive fail 

and the fields yield no food, 

the flock be cut off from the fold 

and there be no herd in the stalls, 

yet I will rejoice in the Lord, 

I will joy in the God of my salvation. 


We praise thee, Father of the Lord Jesus Christ, for thy power- 
ful gospel of salvation to every one who has faith. For thy right- 
eousness is revealed through faith to faith as thou didst testify 
through the mouth of thy prophet of old: “The righteous shall live 
by faith.” Amen. 
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Haggai 1 © November 25, 1956 
2 Cor. 9:6-10 


EVERY MEMBER CANVASS 


Sermon on 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE 


Hagg. 1:8: “Go... and build the house that I may 
take pleasure in it and that I may appear in my glory, 
says the Lord.” 


The date of Haggai’s prophecies is 520 B. C., 19 years before 
Cyrus, king of Persia, had conquered Babylon and founded the 
Persian Empire. Palestine, for nearly 40 years held by the Baby- 
lonians, became a Persian province. In accordance with Cyrus’ 
general conciliatory policy the Jews whom Nebuchadnezzar had 
deported to Babylon were now permitted to return to their home 
land and encouraged to pursue their traditional way of worship. 

Some 40,000 souls including women and children availed them- 
selves of the king’s permission and returned to Jerusalem. Since 
586 B.C. when the Babylonians had destroyed city and Temple, 
Jerusalem lay in ruins. ‘The returning exiles built them houses and 
eked out the precarious material existence of pioneers. 19 years 
after their arrival, when the prophet Haggai arose, the Temple had 
not been rebuilt. 

The sacred site was still marked by the stone foundations which 
the fire had left more or less intact. The people contented them- 
selves with offering sacrifices to the Lord at the place where the 
Temple had once stood. 

This negligence of their duty toward God was, of course, as is 
always the case, covered with a long cloak of plausible excuses. 
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Harvests had been bad, food and clothing were in short supply, 
the purchasing power of money was greatly reduced by inflation. 
But all that was not an excuse they could have considered sufh- 
cient. They were a religious people, therefore needed religious ex- 
cuses for their religious negligence. 

“The time has not come to rebuild the house of the Lord,” they 
said. Some may have asserted that the rebuilding of the Temple 
could only be undertaken after the appearance of the expected 
Messiah. Others may have pleaded along a rigorously fundamen- 
talist line. 

They quoted the prophet Jeremiah according to whom (25:11; 
29:10) the Babylonian captivity should last 70 years. As a matter 
of fact no more than 50 years had elapsed since Nebuchadnezzar 
dragged a large part of the population into exile. Therefore, they 
insisted, obedience to the word of God required them to fold their 
arms and be idle for 20 years. 

Actually, the 70 years in Jeremiah were rather a round number 
just like the threescore years and ten of a man’s life-time in 
Psalm 90. 

Literalists are ever busy with playing off the misunderstood letter 
of the Bible against its spirit, pitting their meticulous obedience to 
the letter against the true demands of God revealed in the sacred 
book. The results are always pitiful and sometimes disastrous. 

It was the spirit of Divine revelation that prompted the prophet 
Haggai when he took the people to task for their hardness of heart: 
“Is it a time for you yourselves to dwell in your paneled houses 
while this house lies in ruins.” The houses of the people were lined 
with timber; of the Lord’s house only the battered foundations 
remained. They had roofs over their heads, while the house of 
the Lord was a shambles. Let us stop here as we are being stopped 
by the word and Spirit of the Lord. The word of God puts an 
end to all human excuses. It confronts us each one with the ques- 
tion after our primary concern. How much do we care for God? 
How much do we care for the institution through which the love 
of God takes visible shape? What matters more to us, our own 
ease and comfort or the wellbeing of the Church of Christ? 

It all comes down to the question of motivation. Why do we 
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go to Church? Why do we support the Church? And that is 
exactly the direction in which Haggai leads us. His purpose is to 
impart to the community a new motivation for its worship. Pious 
habit is not enough. They must discover the burning necessity of 
tebuilding the house of God: 

“Thus says the Lord of hosts: Go up to the hills and bring wood 
and build the house, that I may take pleasure in it and that 1 
May appear in my glory.” 

“That I may take pleasure in it.” 

They must go and act not for their own pleasure but for the 
Lord’s. The love of God represents the radical motive for all we 
do for the Church. What does God mean to you? How much 
is he worth to you? You are now challenged to reply not with 
your words only but chiefly with your deeds. No other reply will 
be Divinely accepted now that your concern for God is being put 
to the test. If you prove with your deeds that you have met the 
test the Lord will let you make the most marvelous experience. 
Haggai’s prophecy will come true. You will see the Lord appear 
in his glory. “That I may appear in my glory,” he said through 
his prophet. Where? In the Temple you are going to build. For 
the glory of God is made manifest to the congregation that wor- 
ships him in spirit and in truth. As we sing our hymns, offer our 
prayers, and listen to the revelation of his holy and loving will 
from his sacred word—he makes his presence felt among us. He 
discloses to our heart and spirit that he is ours and we are his 
and that because he is ours and we are his we are all one another's. 
I challenge everybody to tell me where else in the world this 
greatest of all experiences can be made except in the fellowship 
of the Church. 

The Lord gives himself to the worshiping congregation, and as 
they receive him they receive one another in the gathered unity 
of the body of Christ. 

The Lord will do even more for us if we meet the test and 
challenge of his love. When the people at Jerusalem pleaded their 
poor financial situation as an excuse for their indifference toward 
God the inspired prophet quickly turned the tables against them. 
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You simply confuse cause and effect, he said. Your poverty does 
not account for your religious apathy. It stems from it. ’ 

Because you have neglected God he makes you experience in 
your own affairs how it feels being neglected. 

Your drift and lethargy are being punished with deterioration 
and decay. Make a new start, take God more seriously; give him 
the first place—and you will see what a generous Lord you have. 
His liberality and generosity will not necessarily express themselves 
in terms of dollars and cents. They will be assuredly revealed to 
you in terms of abundant, undeserved Divine blessing: “W hat 
no eye has seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived, 
what God has prepared for those who love him.” (1 Cor. 2:9) 

The Lord has not only personal blessings for you and your dear 
ones in store. 

Do you really think he has forgotten the civic community to 
which you belong, this whole Bushwick section? Look at your 
community. Its spiritual spinelessness has been punished with lack 
of self-respect, the squalor of slums, insecurity, crime, juvenile 
delinquency—to mention only a few of our punishments. The 
rebuilding of the community must start in our own hearts. God 
is generous in all his giving. He wills his glory to appear in the 
strengthening of civic responsibility, a better understanding be- 
tween the races, better housing, more and more intelligently su- 
pervised play grounds, fresh stimuli to the desperate who have 
given up, better care for the infirm, the aged and shut-ins, a new 
upholding of the old and immovable standards of morality and 
decency in family and school, and the pursuit of cultural interests, 
intellectual and aesthetic, without which human life remains stale. 
That we need radical improvement nobody will deny. And that 
we all must do something for it, nobody will deny either. But 
only the Christian knows where the start must be made. It must 
be made at the hub, with a fresh dedication to God, a decision 
to worship him with heart, mouth and hand. 

In a few minutes I shall have the privilege of commissioning our 
canvassers who will go out this afternoon to present the needs of 
our Church to our people. The ministry of canvassing is truly a 
prophetic ministry. As God spoke of old to the people of Jerusalem 
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through the mouth of the prophet Haggai—so he is now going to 
speak through you, couples of consecrated men and women. And 
as the words of the Lord’s consecrated messenger stirred the hearts 
of Zerubbabel, Joshua and the rest, to build the Temple so will 
he bless your consecrated service this afternoon. He will incline 
the hearts of our people to revivify and strengthen his Church. 
The work is the Lord’s. Cast yourselves on him and he will act 
through you. Let none of you be shy or timid. You are not asking 
favors for yourselves. You are promoting the cause of the Gospel. 
“I am not ashamed of the Gospel,” declares Christ’s great apostle. 
You will not be ashamed of it either. For the Lord is with you. 


LET US PRAY: 


We as a gathered Church of Christ, mindful of the blessings 
we have received in this thy house, implore thee, the Lord of Lords 
and King of Kings and Giver of all good gifts, to consecrate the 
hearts and minds of all our canvassers with thy Spirit. 

Grant them confidence, courage and strength, wisdom, tact and 
patience. Consecrate us all to uphold their service with our prayers. 
And consecrate all those on whom they will call that they may 
dedicate themselves to thee with their prayerful resolutions of 
faithful Church attendance and faithful pledging to thy cause. O 
Lord, teach us what we owe thee and what we can expect of thee. 
For the sake of him in whom thou hast given thyself to us, Jesus 
Christ our Redeemer. Amen. 
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Zech. 1:7-17 April 5, 1959 
1 Cor. 10:16-17 


PRESENT SALVATION 


Communion Meditation on Zech. 1:13: “The Lord 
answered gracious and comforting words to the angel 
who talked with me.” 


Zechariah saw his visions less than 20 years after the end of the 
Babylonian captivity. The mood of the returning exiles is echoed 
in Ps. 126:1: “When the Lord restored the fortunes of Zion, we 
were like those who dream. Then our mouth was filled with 
laughter, and our tongue with shouts of joy. . . . The Lord has 
done great things for us. We are glad.” 

It did not take them a long time to realize that their slownie 
hopes were far from being borne out by their actual situation. 

They found the holy city lying in ruins. Only few of them could 
settle in Jerusalem. The majority went to the surrounding districts 
where they lived in precarious conditions. Harvests were poor, 
drought and famine afflicted them. Roads were unsafe, traffic and 
commerce restricted. Where was the imminent revelation of God’s 
glory which Jeremiah and the prophets of the exide had promised 
them? Palestine was under Persian rule. The end of history, the 
founding of God’s everlasting kingdom after the overthrow of the 
heathen powers had not come to pass. Yes, there had been a re- 
bellion in Persia after the death of Cyrus’ son and successor which 
they took for a sign of God’s intervention to bring about the end 
of pagan tule. But the revolt was soon quelled, and things re- 
mained as they had been before. 

At that time, two prophets arose in close succession, Haggai and 
Zechariah. Both warned the people against yielding to a mood of 
gloom and despair instead of doing their Divinely assigned duty. 
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The main ptirpose for which they had come back from Babylonia 
was the rebuilding of the Temple of God. They had, however, 
deferred the building as they were more concerned with their 
private affairs than with the worship of God. 

Haggai’s message can be summarized in the words of the Sermon 
on the Mount: “Seek first his kingdom and his righteousness, and 
all these things shall be yours as well.” (Mt. 6:33) 

When they obeyed the prophet’s call to duty and applied them- 
selves to the building of God’s house their material conditions 
improved astonishingly. 

Soon afterwards, in 520 B.C., Zechariah started his prophetic 
ministry. In his visionary dream recorded in the first chapter of 
the book, he saw a man on a red horse, standing among the myrtle 
trees in the glen. The man on the red horse is the angel of the 
Lord, the glen may be a place in the Kidron valley between 
Jerusalem and the Mount of Olives. Later tradition localized 
Zechariah’s tomb in this valley. Behind the angel, that is not be- 
hind his back but further back in the picture, were riders on red, 
sorrel and white horses. The prophet asked the angel who these 
men were. He was told that they were a heavenly patrol, just re- 
turned from their rounds all over the earth. 

Then the prophet heard them making their report to the angel 
of the Lord. They said: “We have patrolled the earth, and behold, 
all the earth remains at rest.” Does this mean that the earth was 
all right? O no. It rather meant another frustration of the people’s 
hopes. Nothing of importance was happening. All went on as usual. 
No sign of the downfall of the heathen world powers. No messianic 
redemption yet. As happened often afterwards in the touchingly 
pathetic history of the Jewish people their longings for speedy de- 
liverance through God’s final action in history were painfully 
disappointed. 

On their behalf the angel of the Lord now interceded with God: 

“O Lord of hosts,” he cried, “how Jong wilt thou have no mercy 
on Jerusalem and the cities of Judah, against which thou hast had 
indignation these seventy years?” Jeremiah had predicted that the 
period of Divine chastisement would last seventy years. By 520 
B.C. the seventy years, reckoning from the destruction of the 
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Temple in 586, would soon be over, yet except the safe return of 
some 40,000 exiles from Babylonia the great prophesies of Salva- 
tion remained unfulfilled. “How long?”, asked the angel. The 
Divine reply he received was gladdening: “And the Lord answered 
gracious and comforting words to the angel who talked with me.” 
This the prophet gathered from the tone of the words. Their 
meaning had to be interpreted to him by the angel. Indeed, it was 
a great message of consolation. 

The Lord had declared that he was exceedingly jealous for 
Jerusalem and very angry with the complacent, arrogant nations. 
He had returned to his city with compassion: “My house shall be 
built in it’, says the Lord of hosts, ‘and the measuring line shall be 
stretched out over Jerusalem. Cry again, Thus says the Lord of 
hosts, My cities shall again overflow with prosperity, and the Lord 
will again choose Jerusalem.’ ” 

Was this prophesy fulfilled? Prosperity came in time yet there 
was no political deliverance. Nor did the great world crisis occur 
that was expected to herald the advent of the Messianic age. Yet 
in 516 B.C., four years after this vision and at the end of Jeremiah’s 
70 years, the building of the Temple was completed. 

Now they could rejoice in their house of worship, the place 
where the Lord God had chosen his name to dwell, the visible 
pledge of his invisible, gracious presence, a sacrament built of 
stone. The God who made this pledge was not only their future 
Redeemer who would manifest his everlasting rule of righteous- 
ness and peace at the end of history. He was their present Savior 
who dwelt in the midst of them. He had indeed returned to 
Jerusalem with compassion. He had comforted his people by let- 
ting them rebuild his house and theirs. 

What that meant to the Jewish people can be demonstrated 
persuasively with a few quotations from the hymns that were sung 
in the Temple and are collected in the book of Psalms. 

“These things I remember, as I pour out my soul; How I went 
with the throng, and led them in procession to the house of God, 
With glad shouts and songs of thanksgiving, a multitude keeping 
festival.” (Ps. 42:4) “Those who trust in the Lord are like Mount 
Zion, which cannot be moved but abides for ever. As the mountains 
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are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about his people, 
from this time forth and for evermore.” (125:1-2) “Blessed is every 
one who fears the Lord, who walks in his ways! You shall eat the 
fruit of the labor of your hands; you shall be happy, and it shall 
be well with you.” (128:1-2) “Behold, how good and pleasant it 
is, when brothers dwell in unity. It is like the dew of Hermon, 
which falls on the mountains of Zion! For there the Lord has 
commanded the blessing, life for evermore.” (133:1.3) 

“O give thanks to the Lord, for he is good, for his steadfast 
love endures for ever.” (136:1) “The Lord is good to all, and his 
compassion is over all that he has made. . . . The Lord upholds 
all who are bowed down. . . . The Lord is near to all who call 
upon him, to all who call upon him in truth.” (145:9.14.18) “The 
Lord is my chosen portion and my cup . . . yea, I have a goodly 
heritage.” (16:5.6) “Thou hast put more joy in my heart than they 
have when their grain and wine abound.” (4:7) 

“Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is nothing upon 
earth that I desire besides thee. My flesh and my heart may fail, 
but God is the strength of my heart and my portion for ever.” 
(73:25-26) “Return, O my soul, to your rest; for the Lord has dealt 
bountifully with you.” (116:7) “My refuge and my fortress, My 
God in whom I trust.” (91:2) “Honor and majesty are before him; 
strength and beauty are in his sanctuary.” (96:6) “Praise the Lord. 
I will give thanks to the Lord witlt my whole heart, in the com- 
pany of the upright, in the congregation.” (111:1) 

The joyous experience of God’s loving presence made by the 
congregation that worships in his house is the fulfilment of Zecha- 
riah’s prophecy, the meaning of the gracious and comforting words 
the angel had received for the people. 

Brothers and sisters, to us more has been granted than what the 
Israelites of old received in the Temple. For One greater than the 
Temple is going to impart himself to us now in the sacrament of 
holy communion. He assures us of his real presence that makes 
all things new. He will enter our hearts to fill them with his Spirit. 
He will raise us from evil desire to holy responsibility; from grum- 
bling and self-pity to the joy of worship; from preoccupation with 
our own interests to active brotherly service; from fear and depres- 
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sion to the love that casts out fear, the faith that owns God’s 
present gifts and the hope that knows that his eternal kingdom is 
close at hand. And he will again knit us together into a fellowship 
of grateful praise that in its worship enjoys the depth of the treas- 
ures bestowed upon us unworthy sinners with the gifts of Christ 
and of his Spirit. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Savior, who hast made thyself one with us in thy sufferings 
on the cross and victorious resurrection, seal, we beseech thee, our 
hearts with thy merciful self-giving in this sacred communion. 
Direct our hearts and minds that we may receive thee worthily 
to our present and eternal salvation. Amen. 
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